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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT* 
priory House, Si John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Telephone 01-253 3000 


A real national body 


The (wo thirds of higher education 
encompassed in the universities and 
the one third made up of the 
polytechnics and colleges are rather 
like two super tankers manoeuvring 
independently in a fog. They follow 
separate courses, sometimes diverging 
sometimes converging. The primitive 
radar provided hy the Department of 
Education and Science in the form of 
its policy for all higher education is 
Quite inadequate to prevent disturbing 
deviations from a common course and 
grinding collisions between the two 
sectors. 

Two years ago the DES did not 


dissent from the Judgment of the 
University Grants Committee that the 
universities should put quality before 
qunntity and so that because public 
expenditure on universities was being 
cut the number of university students 
should also be reduced. The inevitable 
consequence was that would-be uni- 
versity students were displaced into 
the polytechnic and college sector and 
there was a sudden acceleration in 
student growth. there. The inevitable 
consequence of this was that alarm 
bells about quality, as measured by a 
plunging unit of resource (expenditure 
per student), began to ring in the 
polytechnics and colleges. The new 
Notional Advisory Body then imposed 
a ceiling of 236,000 full- time-equiva- 
lent students. 

Faced with an alarming restriction of 
higher education opportunity for 18- 
year-olds - and in an election year too 
7 the DES had second thoughts about 
its (thoughtless?) endorsement of the 
UpCs “quality firpt" pqlitfy pf .198! .Jl . 
began to put heavy- pressure on the 
UGC. indirectly through embarrassing 
inter-secionil comparisons of student 
costs and directly through plainly- 
worded letters of guidance from Sr 
Keith Joseph, la change this policy. 
Two weeks ago the UGC grudgingly 
bowed to this pressure and sent out a 
new letter to universities encouraging . 
them to admit more students nejt year 
and the year nfter without, of course, 
receiving any more money; to pay for 
them. So the rather unappealing circle . 
of expediency, and mud dip is complete. 

■ Perhaps the UGC got it wrong -first 
time round - and the DES got it right- 


second time round. But that is hardly 
the point. What is important is that the 
DES as the nearest thing higher educa- 
tion has to an intelligent brain was 
sending out and receiving back quite 
contradictory messages to and from 
the limbs of the system about its 
intended behaviour. This particular 
episode could be more easily forgotten 
or forgiven if there were any grounds 
for supposing that it was exceptional. 
But there arc not. All the evidence 
suggests that such disorganization is 
endemic. 

Some will blame this disorganization 
on deficient political leadership, either 
by suggesting that no politicians have 
thought seriously about the broad 
direction they wish higher education to 
fallow or by criticizing Sir Keith more 
directly for his fantastic and irrelevant 
obsessions about “islanding” some 
universities and floating them off into 
the never-never land of pure private 
enterprise. .But the trouble probably 
goes much deeper than the inattention 
or distraction of politicians. The dis- 
organization of higher education poli- 
cy is an institutional more than a 
political failure. 

Over the past ten years and especial- 
ly in the last five the policy organs of 
higher education, the DES itself, the 
UGC, the NAB and the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils, have 
all developed a reasonable capacity to 


iHHuugviiHi uubuiuua. 

The DES, largely through the NAB, 
has acquired valuable hands-on ex- 
perience of the polytechnics and col- 
leges (and is . looking forward with 
> ?ageroa35 to acquiring similar experi- 
ence through a more open UGC), The 
UGC has always had nnd the NAB is 
rapidly acquiring a sophisticated in- 
formation bank. The ABRC has begun 
to ranee more widely over higher 
education policy rather than simply 
acting ‘as a holding company for the 
five research councils. 

Yet their capacity to take strategic 
decisions; certainly strategic decisions 
that are consistent with those taken by 
the others, remains as primitive as 
ever. One answer of course is to build a 
stronger web of trans-bfepiy coordina- 
tion, by creating more'working parties 
and groups that look' at problems that 


affect all higher education and nudging 
the UGC and the NAB into ever closer 
cooperation. But this can only help to 
coordinate managerial decisions taxen 
on both sides of the binary line or in the 
research community; it cannot fill the 
strategic vacuum. 

Another answer may be to follow 
the recommendation in the final 
Lcverhulme report to establish a cen- 
tre for higher education policy studies, 
with some training for top institutional 
managers thrown in. Valuable as such 
a centre would be, it cannot fill the 
strategic vacuum either. Just as the 
managerial activity of trans-binary 
coordination is inevitably post- 
strategic, in the sense- that it is ill- 
equipped to ask basic questions and 
must accept the prevailing context of 
policy, so the more academic activity 
of a centre for higher education policy 
would be pre-strategic, in the sense 
that it would provide the empirical and 
intellectual building blocks that could 
be used to construct strategic policies. 

The only satisfactory method to fill 
this strategic vacuum is to create a 
national higher education commission 
as they have In Australia, Sweden, 
most of the individual states of the 
United States and innumerable other 
countries. Not another quango, will be 
the cry of horror in most quarters 
perhaps. But there is no need tor such 
a commission to spawn an elaborate 
bureaucracy. Its purpose should be 
strictly strategic not executive; it 
should not get involved in the detailed 
business of allocation. 

Such a commission is perhaps best 
thought of as a higher education think 
tank with political clout and constitu- 
tional prestige. It could help to avoid 
the kind of muddle wc have observed 
over the proper balance between unit 
costs and student numbers on both 
sides of the binary divide. It could 
inform and discipline the very impor- 
tant debates that must lake place about 
rite stratification of the universities, 
the earmarking of research , the reform 


of degrees and the development of 
continuing education. It could act as a 
catalyst for clear thinking about the 
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failed to -persuade the Council for 
: Natiqna Acadeihid Awards lo bring in 

Polyfechnic o°f 

ogy and nppiied sotial studies degrees, 
ph has had toner luck 
with HM Inspectorate. Although the 
inspection of the two degrees took 
place at short notice and at an 'nwK- 
wnrd lime on cither side of the Spring 
Bank Holiday when, to quote the 
inspectors’ own words '‘teaching proa- 
rammes were virtually finished on 
sqmp.qf .the- courses,, and some Istti- 

« ‘to Tepbrt not shrink 
froin caiegorltally worded pnd far- 
■rtaching conclusions: ; about Kthelr 
.quality. vv,\ 

idenHfies a nWl 
tot- ,.pf "serious weakrifesscs 11 : - TiieSB 
Irictude:.lhe qdmlsfeof * "tata tail**' 
of poor dOnievers to qpurees that , are , 
, .y a^pihour. ; tto ,ria)7oV 
I 9 Mto teaching, coupled 


pry coordina- future at a time when clenr thinking, by 
government and by higher education, 
iroblems that has never been more Important. 

on trial 


-Yet there' are tdo more general issues 
•mar dnso lxOTivtnc lone drawn out case 
; Of Sir Keith Joseph V.PNL sociology 
• and Vyp i ch deserve greater emphasis. 

The first i? the remarkable disere* 
-. pancy between the views of the CN AA 

and of the Insnprtnrnto 'tka PM A a 


wfuen was also; set-up following Sir 
Keith s earlier expression of toncem, 
gave the courses ah almost clean bill df 
health. The degrees themselves. had' 
rwenuy been reapproved by the GN A A . 

■ Of course It can be argued that the 
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' thati thoy ha^e *trthg 

■' wwryauons about the prganizaiinrinf . 
‘to. degrees, which t’ 1 


4ents taking proper notes / too many 
notes?? Have they had their hair cut? 
2S ,5 “ the secon “ issue raised by the 
. PNL’s affair: is the Inspectorate qual- 
ified ;to make sophisticated judgments 
about the qualify of degree courses? 
No one'doubts that the inspector for 
' nautical studies knows all that there is 

to know about pautical studies and that 

f his accumulated expertise is therefore 
jnyaluable. But It is much more doubt- 
- ful if the views of the Inspectorate 
about more general and academic 
• subjects possess the same authority. It 
is difficult to know, what to make of a 
lectures and . 
Wmiti.art • raibihSrvbr'QVided S classic 
, example of the pitfajls of 'unstrebmed’ 

■, teaching".- v. * ■.> ‘ ■ 

thoughts. '; The 
TOtoephnic- has placed considerable 


(A polite knock ) 

Wait. 

wait • • ■ Another pok 

All right. You out there. Yoo 
can come in now. But make a 
snappy. 

I'm very sorry to bother you bn) 
seem to have got a bit losl.Ira 


llA’lllf-aOBiniif 


Good God. You’ve not just 
arrived, have you? 

Well, yes. 

Have you completed legisla- 
tion? 

No,. I don’t think so. 

Then you must dash along it 
Q13 in H Block immediate!). 
Get your l.e.a. forms signed til 
then straight on to D103 to had 
in your Pink Reg. Form at Ik 
Media-Ling. Studies Office. Or, 
of course, if you’re a Joint * 
dent that is Joint Media-Sw, 
Media-Hist, Media-Pol a 
Media-Inf Tech, then you mi. 
. . what name is it? 

Erm . . . Noakes. 

Is that with an ‘M? 

No. An ‘N\ Noakes. 

Ah, N to Z. Then if you’re Joim 
- except of course Media-nifl’ 
then you’ll need to be in Pw'j 
this afternoon with your 
photograph. 

Ah, ' 

And don’t forget to take alotl 
your green A 14 signed by y* 1 
Super. 

Super? * . 

Supervisor. Haven’t ytowj 
ed the Supervisors’ LjstSinSl# 
over in tne Annexe? 

Not yet. No. 

That is, of course, if your SU P^T 
visor’s not on research terra. I 
not M.L.K., is it? 

Well, I haven’t. . 

Or HTW - or SRP? . 

1 just haven’t had. . * • : 
Because if so you’ll 'L 
re-allocated and that H be 
in Biol. Labs Concour^ ^ uj 

2 of Week 1 between 
10.35 immediately fog 
Professor Lapping’s i miff 
tory talk in B ol5. 

Yes. Thanks very much. ' 
So I’ll probably run across F 


again sometime? 

Yes,T hope so. ^ 

Unless,, of cow. 



tempi ating a course choj • ^ 
cause if you are, time is ^ 
essence. You’ll need to ®r?j| 
out with the Chairperson J® > 
arid fill in a formal req^ 
Change of Coume CgfE 
before : half-past two JPg 
noon: Right. See yd° 


Pfthlhheo by.'TtAW 

Qriy'i Inn. Lpodort_^ 
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NAB gives way to poly pressure Scientists 


by John O’Leary 
A revision of the National Advisory 
Body's proposed plan for ' was 

under way this week after the NAB 
board had accepted demands led by 
ihe Department of Education and 
Science for a better deal for the 

nolyiechnics. „ , ..... 

Although the bulk of the secrctanat s 
recommendations were accepted at 
jail weekend's meeting in Eastbourne, 
four important decisions remain Tor 
the board's final debate of the plan on 
November 8. Officials have been 
3skcd to investigate 

• The transfer of hundreds oF student 
places from small colleges Into the 
polytechnics; 

• The reduction of the proposed part- 
time student numbers by between 500 
and 700 full-time equivalent places; 

• The allocation of a further 2500 
full-time students to polytechnics and 
certain large colleges in London and 
the south; 

• The possibility of funding 
polytechnics on a more favourable 
basis than the colleges. 

As expected, Mr Peter Brooke, 
under-secretary for higher education, 
announced at the meeting that the 
NAB would have an additional £2Qm 
to allocate in next year's advanced 
further education pool. An accom- 
panying paper from the DES ex- 
plained that the money was intended 
. to increase access to courses and “to 
assist the NAB in facilitating the 
effective rationalization of the AFE 
system." 

In fact, the board proposes to use 
the majority of the money to safeguard 
funding levels in the public sector. The 
new student places will go where 
■ possible to science and technology 
“urses in London and the Home 
Counties. . 

Civil servants pressed throughout 
the weekend for more concentration of 
places into "major institutions” and a 
new consultation exercise will take 
Pjace on proposals to transfer courses 
where possible from neighbouring 
small colleges. 

Officials p recommendations on part- 
Ume numbers had already been re- 
duced by 800 full-time equivalent 
places before the board meetins. 



system, although the board has 
asked officials to experiment with a 
system which would effectively pro- 
vide separate pools for the 
polytechnics and colleges. The two 
types of institution were treated dif- 
ferently until last year and such a 
reversion would mean about 4 per cent 
more money for the polytechnics. The 
November meeting will also reconsid- 
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jng budgets 
sol allocations. 


. - before the board meeting, 

where DES representatives Dressed 
tor a further 


_ r pressec 

to ( be cut. Board 
io seek about a 
ffftcr of this amount. 

No decision was reached or a fund- 


members agreed to 'seek 
of this 


joand members refused to reprieve 
Nonington or West Midlands colleges, 
although the complication of teacher 
training course at both West Midlands 
and Hertfordshire College of Higher 
Education may mean delays in the 
final determination of their fate as 
institutions. . . 

Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of 
the NAB board, said he had ^not 
altered his view that the future ofsix 
institutions was in jeopardy. He added 
that the weekend meeting had shown 
that the NAB could work and that the 
board would take difficult decisions. 

A commitment at least to consider a 
step similar to that taken by. the 
University Grants Committee during 
its rationalization exercise, issuing 
guidelines on the protection of librar- 
ies and other central services, was 
given by Mr Ball during talks with a 
delegation led by Mr Neil Stewart, the 
NUS president. 1 


The National Un- 
ion or Students 
demonstrated 
outside the meet- 
ing (above). A 
delegation met 
Mr Ball (pic- 
tured right with 
Mr Stewart), and 
was told that the 
.NABboai-d 
rfopld corigftfer ^ 
recommendation 
to Institutions to 
protect libraries, 
and student 
unions. 
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Goldsmiths’ missing link 


Goldsmiths, college delegacy, its gov- 
erning body, has not been consulted 
boom possible links with reorganized 


Mghered 



Higher 

^Brd, this week: ; 

. Tito !UEA education officer’s re-: 
proposing widespread changes in 
ft.jJu 1 feview of London's advanced 
toithcr. education for 10 years* was 
by.. tto. sub-committee and 


now goes out for further consultation. 

Goldsmiths’ IS currently discussing 
aii association' with London Universi- 
ty’s Queen Mary College, but its name 
has also been linked wilh ThMies 
Polytechnic and Avery Hd College ip 
South East London, in talks between 
the ILEA and London University. The 
report says this could be pursued if 
the college Indicates its willingness to 

participate . continued on page 2 


Public sector research 
‘essential for standards’ 


by Karen Gold 

Validation of public sector degree 
courses will be put in jeopardy IF staff 
teaching them do not do enough 
research , warns a draft policy paper on 
research issued to polytechnics and 
colleges today by the Council for 
National Academic Awards. 

The report was drawn up by a 
CNAA working party which was set up 
in 1981 to look at research in the public 
sector, It argues that universities and 

K " ' ic sector institutions doing demeo • 
work "cannot - , ■ to dls ing- 
ulshed on any ground of principle in 
their concern for rescatch, although 
there may be differences of content 
and emphasis", „ . „ . , 

"Moreover, the council does not 
accept that, given a wide range of 
course content and objectives, there 
can be a usehil division between 

institutions which concentrate on 
teaching at undeigraduate' level ana 
those which concentrate on research,- 

“S'S involved in: tM $lng . 

CNAA-validated courses should be r 
research, says tfte paper.; It 


damental and applied research, con 
sultancy. professional practice, scho 
larshlp in Ihc arts and humanities 
creative work in the arts and curricu 
lum development and related activi 

ties. . . . t 

"The council sees it as essential to 
raise the level and quality of research 
activity across the board. Where there 
is inadequate research activity course 
approvals are placed in jeopardy”. 

The paper recommends more flex- 
ibility by the. Burnham committee in 
appointing stuff with "reader" status. 

Applied . rather limn fundamental 
research should be the staple concern 
of public sector 1 research, ihe report 
says, with’ art emphasis on consultancy 
in business fields and jntefdlsclpllnniy 
work particularly lit technology. 'Insti- 
tutional management should not dis- 
criminate against. research in Ihe arts 
and humanities, education -and social 
Sciences. . . 7 . ' . 

' The council plans to approach the 
NatloiiH! Advisory. Body flnd the De- 
partment of Education and Science 
about a central ' policy for funding 
research. . 

Leader,, back page 
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Ul J |versit y and Paisley College 
nf l ®?to olo 8y are discussing a merger 
.iJtoir two institutions. Both 


r— — g M 

statement by Sir Kenneth Alexander, called for an inquiry 
principal of Stirling, .and 
HowiC, Paisley’s principal. 


BOB' 

'••tor 


.WlMf* tourt nnd •. 
:l governors: have, 
'exploratory talk's .between 
; Q^^P^pais. whlch- hegan • Jast \ 

'' ritlfeiitlfll tinhi . t 


j, i. and ■ Mr . Tom .. 
owic, rttjsis-y » p* .nopal. • s 
They Will “explore the advantages of 
some form of collaborate arrange- 
ments” and if progre 
come together to disc 


between itself, Robert Gordon's Insti- 
tute of Technology and Aberdeen 
College of Education. . 

' In the Aberdeen cpse, neither of the 
■other institutions had been consulted. 


Many staff think the possibility of a 
merger is preposterous for geographic- 
al reasons. : : Stirling and Paisley are 
some 35 miles apart and there nre no 
direct public transport links. . 

■ Neither Paisley nor Stirling is seek- 
ing outside intervention, although 
Stirling's principal ; Sir Kenneth Alcx^ 

under, Wtote to the Scottish Education 
Deparwncntj- which runs Paisley, in- 





in power 
struggle 

by Paul Flathcr 
nnd Jon Turney 

A power struggle involving research 
council heads, Whitehall chief scien- 
tists, and the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils is developing over 
new proposals on how strategic re- 
search should be commissioned. 

Research council chairmen and sec- 
retaries arc preparing to fend off 
proposals put forward by Sir Ronald 
Mason, former chid scientific adviser 
at the Ministry of Defence, now pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Sussex Universi- 
ty which would give some of their 
budgetary powers to the ABRC. 

Tne Mason report on commissioned 
research is being studied by Sir David 
Phillips, the ABRC chairman. Copies 
arc with Government ministCTS and Dr 
Robin Nicholson, chief scientist at the 
Cabinet Office. 

• The main proposals amount to 
greatly strengthening the influence 
and role of the ABRC in directing and 
commissioning "strategic" research, 
defined as medium term research lying 
between the , ‘fvmdamcnta\" and “an- 
ilicd” research outlined in the 19/1 
toJbffchild report. . . • i . 

■ The Mqsdn report proposes that?- 

• Whitehall departments hand over a 
fraction of their science budgets for 
research cofninlssioned by the ABRC; 

• the ABRCgaiiis powers to earmark 
certain Tesoarcn council funds for spe- 
cific projects 

• The ABRC gains n pivotal role as 
information centre for all strategic 
research pfenning. 

The proposals, to he put before Ihe 
ABRC oq November 2, arc already 
provoking hostility from Whitehall 
chief scientists and research council 
chairmen. , •. . 

Sir Ronald’s study, earned out 
speedily in time for this year’s science 
budget was formally to examine the 
effect of the Rothschild “customer- 
contractor" arrangements on the re- 
search councils. 

Sir Ronald carried out 46 interviews, 
including talks with the main pro- 
tagonists In the original debate on the 
icustomcr-contractor principle; Lord 
Rothschild, Sir Frederick Dainton, 
and Sir Frederick Stewart. He told The 
THES: “I am sure Ihe report will raise 
■ihc average temperature’’. , . 

While there- lus been general con- 
cern over the effectiveness of links 
between Whitehall departments and ' 
■ individual, research councils, the 
Mason proposals have wider implica- 
tions which are not to the councils’ 
liking. 

■ They are in line with Sir David 
Phillips' view that the ABRC should 
get more involved in development of 
science policy - already manifest this 
year in a more detailed, tyro-stage 
approach to the science budget "for- 
ward look". 

But the heads of research councils 
will argue that the ABRC will never 
have tne expertise to direct research 
funds in detail - which resides only 
with the individual councils. 

However, other recent develop- 
ments all point to a stronger role for 
the centre In setting priorities, They 
include the expansion of the science 
.secretariat in the Cabinet Office joint 
reports by the chairman of ABRC and 
Ihc- Advisory Council for Applied 
Research and Development, the re- 
; cently instituted annual' review' of the 
.whole of Government research and 
: development, and ..a significant in- 
crease in the number of independent 
metnbers On ABRC! '■ 
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Sir Keith soothes the social scientists 


by Paul Flnlhcr 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary nf 
Slate Tor Education, has made an 
unexpected intervention to try to allay 
Tears still harboured by many social 
scientists about further cuts. 

Sir Keith has written to Sir Douglas 
Hague, the newcliairman nf the Social 
Science Research Council, making it 
clear that no further inquiries into 
social science are planned and that 
after 1985 the council will not be 
treated differently from other research 
councils. 

The SSRC has effectively been on 


the three-year guarantee given in his 
response to the Rothschild report. 

Sir Keith now writes that the in- 
terests and disciplines within the coun- 
cil's scope are “unquestionably impor- 
tant, inherently difficult and properly 
find a place in higher education, 
research and scholarship". 

The letter was requested by Sir 
Dougins after he had noted lingering 
and real suspicions felt by many social 
scientists about the future. He felt he 
would be belter equipped to promote 
social science with a clear ministerial 
commitment in his hand. 

Sir Douglas is particularly pleased 
with Sir Keith's express statement in 
the letter that the council “should 
encourage excellence regardless of 
current orthodoxies". 


parole for three years following last with Sir Keith's express s 

year's inquiry carried out by Lord the letter that the coun 

Rothschild. Sir Keith's letter now encourage excellence re 
clears away all future hurdles beyond current ort h odoxies”. 


New adult education unit 
cast in an unknown role 


by Fclicily Jones 
The National Institute of Adult Con- 
tinuing Education plans to set up a 
separate unit to lake uver the work of 
(he Advisory Council for Adult and 
Continuing Education which winds up 
finally at Hie end of the month. 

Bui discussions over NI ACE's exact 
role at the executive committee meet- 
ing last week were inconclusive and 
papers prepared by officers and the 
chairman were referred bnck to be 
resubmitted to (he next council meet- 
ing. The officers have been given 
delegated powers to continue discus- 
sions with the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. 

Although the executive committee 
has accepted (lie DES’s invitation to 
take over .ACACE's activities, with 
(he regret that a development council 
is not going to be established, 
NIACE's role is still clouded in uncer- 
tainty. Until it knows exactly which 
parts of ACACE's remit the depart- 
ment intends to hand over, the com- 
mittee considered it to be impossible to 
budget for the new unit or take any 
firm decisions on staffing, the admin te- 
ntative n?eds tif tho institute and the 
tfcrnis of reference of its committee and 
ofher organization details. 



tow TbdvreACKS we simu, 
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Legal threat in 
sabbatical row 

Students at Ulster Polytechnic are 
threatening legal action it a decision to 


It is understood that although addi- 
tional muncy of up to £50,000 is on the 
table to develop a new unit at NIACE 
there is still no firm commitment to 
provide additional cash to cover the 
extra burden on the institute. 

The local authority associations 

have still to be consulted formally 

about the role the institute will take 
and discussions at officer level are 
scheduled within the next week. 

Meanwhile it looks as though 

ACACE will pass out of existence 
without any Government announce- 
ment about the future development of 
adult and continuing education. It is 
now expected that an official 

announcement will be made early in 
the next session of Parliament. 

Mr Noel Thompson, DES under 
secretary, bad a rough ride when .he 
attended the final meeting of ACACE 
last week since members felt that the 
department had done too little to 
further the idea of a development 
council. 

He was unable to enlighten them 
about the exact nature of the successor 
to ACACE.,Tlie present bitter debate 
about public expenditure budgets has 
delayed the decision about develop- 
ment work on continuing education. 


Goldsmiths 7 
missing link 

continued from front page 

But three ILEA councillors warned 
the sub-committee that Goldsmiths’ 
attitude was likely to be formed with- 
out wide consultation. Councillor Dot 
Bigwood said that as a member of the 
delegacy she . knew of no occasion 
when this matter had been brought to 
its notice, while Councillor Bala Gna- 
napragisam asked for reassurance that 
groups apart from the official channels 
would be consulted. . 

Councillor Malr Gareide said: “The 
only reason I can think of why the 
governing body of Goldsmith’s Coi- 
: lege Is called the delegacy, is because It 
is a body that has delegated all the 


„ A series of talks across the binary 
line will follow the ILEA _ report. 
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ary of State for Educatipnand Science 
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This will give Sir Douglas a free 
hand to support first class research 
regardless utils origins. In particular 
this means more research from a “free 
market" approach, as opposed to a 
‘'statist" or "Keynesian” approach. 

Fears that the council had in its first 
15 years supported too much of the 
latter kind of research led Sir Keith, 
supported by Sir Geoffrey Howe, now 
the Foreign Secretary, to set up the 
Rothschild inquiry in the first place 
amid widespread rumours that the 
council was about to be abolished. 

The appointment of Sir Douglas, a 
friend, who shares many of his ideas, 
will have done much to assuage Sir 
Keith's own suspicions about the 
council. 

Sir Keith says that he cannot give 


any guarantees on future funding once 
the council has contracted to a smaller 
based by 1985/86. He has asked for 
cuts amounting to about 4 per cent in 
real terms by that lime, making a total 
fall in the SS5RC budget of about one 
third since 1979. 

But he makes dear that from 1986/ 
87 the Advisory Board for the Re- 
search Councils will resume its role of 
advising on the size of the council 
budget. 

Sir Douglas said (his week that the 
letter amounted to a new beginning for 
the council. “I almost see this as a new 
charter for the council. We can now go 
ahead and promote excellence in re- 
search and help build a new orthodoxy 
without worrying about the future.^ 


research’ 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 



“So, naturalists observe, a flea hath smaller fleas that on him prey 
. . Hull University research technician Cath Ellis’s prize-winning 
photograph showing tiny mites on the back of a hedghog flea, 
Arckaeopsylla erittacei, perfectly illustrates Swift’s poem. Ms Ellis 
and Roland Wheeler-Osman, photographer In Hull's department of 
zoology, both won first prizes In this year’s Institute of Science 
Technology international photographic competition. 

SERC’s journey into space 

Dmburn. .L.I. ' I T,. .n, . . 


Professor John Kingman, chairman of 
the Science and Engineering Research 
Council, this week signed contracts 
which secure British participation in 
two important scientific space mis- 
sions. 1 .- 

j.H^went to Bonn with Mr Peter 
Brooke, under secretary at the De- 
partment of Education and Science, to 
confirm .that the SERC will spend 
more than £llm on the ROSAT X-ray 
astronomy satellite and a second -mis- 
sion to study the interaction of solar 
radiation with the outer reaches of the 
earth’s atmosphere, 

The contracts will cement collabora- 
tibn with the United States and West 
Germany on the two missions, 
ROSAT, due for lunch in 1987, 
accounts for. mast of the British cash, 
uur £10ni contribution will pay for a 
new X-ray telescope being developed 
by Leicester and Birmingham universi- 
ties, Imperial College, London, and 
the Mullard and Rutnerford-Appleton 
Laboratories. 


Tile ROSAT mission looks like 
being the only X-ray observatory in 
orbit in the late 1980s and will streng- 
Uien the European position in this 
field, in which Britain has a high 
reputation. 

The smaller mission, due next Au- 
gust, is called AMPTE, for Active 
Magnetospheric Particle Tracer Ex- 
plorers. It is designed to record the 
production of charged particles in the 
upper atmosphere - including those 
which produce the Northern Lights. 
Three instruments, one each from the 
United States, Britain and West Ger- 
many will be released from an Amer- 
ican rocket.. 

• Dr Ashley Calterall has been 
appointed secretary of the SERC from 
November 1. He succeeds Mr Brian 
Oakley, who left the council 'earlier 
this year to run the Alvey computer 
research programme from the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry. Dr Cat- 
terall has been deputy chief scientist at 
the Department of Energy since 1981. 


reports which call the cEunril’sfi^ 
into question. ! 

in a memorandum submitted 


and the Ministry of Agriculture \b 
society says there is an urgent needfj 
reform of agricultural research jm 
development in England and Wale, 
This backs the judgment of (he tsj 
earlier reports, one from the Housed 
Commons Agriculture Commiiieeani 
one from the Joint Consultative (to* 
nization for Research and Dm!,'-, 
ment in Agriculture and Food (JCOj- 
which advises the Ministry of AerkU 
ture. Both of these reports called fo» 
new, central body to preside oui 
agricultural research, in place ofihe 
present division of responsibilities t-e 
tween the Agricultural Rcsearji 
Council and the agriculture minhtq 

The memorandum, prepared byi 
working party chaired by Profcsw 
David Smith, the society's biok^kd 
secretary, says such a body “could k 
established by expansion of the hnx- 
tions currently discharged by iht 
ARC”. This is in line with thegfarai 
strong opposition to any move louh 
agricultural investigations out of th 

f (resent research council system, 
unded through the DES. Injunct 
lar, the memorandum criticuei ib 
JCO’s suggestion that the new both 
should be funded entirely by tl* 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The society also raise other powbfr 
ties, including a Biological Resoina 
Research Council which would in- 
corporate some of the responsible 
of the Natural Environment Retard 
Council, the Nature Consemno 
Council and the Forestry Commissi^, 
although they concede this is pn 
not up for discussion now. 

The memorandum is likely town 
weight as Professor Smith, a ratmw 
of the ARC Tor some years, wai laJso* 
member nf the JCO board wotn J 
began to develop the ideas inltsreptfi 
on agricultural research, although tie 
was not a signatory to the 
Professor Sir Hugh Ford, who aw 
the earlier report, was also a raernw 
of the Royal Society working party 

The memorandum echoes 
..the two reports' criticisms of the p™ 
especially the charge that it 
bureaucratic. But It is muen fflw 
critical of the Ministry of Agrio* 
for poor policy guidance and uncm- 
structive use of the arrangement* £ 
commissined research. overall, 
document amounts to a strong 

ment that any reorganization 

be accomplished within the 
council system. 

A Government response tothf**f 
reports is unlikely before cow 

tion of the recommendations® 

Ronald Mason’s current 
the arrangements for 
research in all five research 


Stirling students clash over CND rally 


"bo iu line mice 

buses forjtudents; at a cost qf more 
But Mr Stephen Kerf, 
chairman of Stirling University’s Gon- 


Icotlartd) was seeking legal advice 

iumon funds. ■; • : •*' • 0 u . nfonS whose association lodged a cavont 

. ; Mr Kerr was backed by thVScottlsh KK frpm their '“W*"** there would be court heanng 
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fe PWticizedfo and bias 

;; s fc? nd _P llb M c : sufficiently Stretch pupils. 


students intended to 
Interdict against the association 

nlzlng .buscs for the rany.^ 
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The Tandy Classmate .... 


...TRS-80 Model 100 
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III 


Inc. VAT 


• Powerful Built-in Executive 

Management Software 

I I I I I 

• 8-Line by 40-Character 

Liquid Crystal Display 

I I I I I 

• Full-Size Typewriter Keyboan 

I I I I I 

• Memory Expands to 32K 

• Weighs Less Than 4 lbs 

• lowered by Battery dr Me ns 
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The Tandy TRS-80"' Model 100 Portable Computer 
With Five Built-In Programs for On-the-Go Use! 


The Modem Study Companion. The most beneficial computer 
Is one that students can easily use - and the TRS-80 Model 1 00 is 
that computer. It goes anywhere the student goes - providing 
access to five easy-to-use, built-in programs. The Model 100 Is a 
personal word processor, appointment calendar and address 
book. It can even access major Information services by phone 
(requires optional acoustic coupler), and the Model 100 is fully 
programmable In the BASIC computer language. 

A Portable Educational Tod. The lightweight Model 100 lets 
students take comprehensive notes with ease. They can input 
and organize Information obtained In the classroom, as well as the 
library, lab, student union, dorm, at home - anywhere. Printer 
stations located around campus allow students to print reports at 
their convenience. Model 1 00 also functions as a data terminal, • 


allowing students to access Information In ■ your school’s 
minicomputer or mainframe by phone. 

The Computer Every Student Should Have. The powerful 
features of the Model 100 can benefit every student on your 
campus. In fact, because this portable "student-station” Is so 
versatile and affordable, you may even decide it should be a class 
requirement! And Model 100 isn’t just for students. It makes just 
as much sense for administrators to utilize the power of Model 
100, tool 

Do Your Homework! See the TRS-80 Model 1 00 at your nearest 
Tandy Computer Centre, Tandy Store or participating Dealer. Or 
call your Regional Educational Co-ordlhator for more information. 

For the name of the full-time Educational Co-ordinator in your 
area, call Tandy's Education Department on (0922) 6481 81 . 


TANDY CORPORATION U.K. 


TEAM STORY 


wiMUiuro wuiaotf, numwnvf<- - - - 

educational support for teachers, professional bodies, IT eC s, 
all YTS schemes and LEA’S. TEAM have educations co- 
ordinators whose job It Is to talk to you, the educational 
' community. Contact the TEAM Office at National Headquarters 
to arrange a visit to your area.. 



MANUFACTURING 


“ w “ ~ . Tameway Tower, Watoal. 

J JJil Tandii 

The Name In Classroom Computing | schc 

For morb Information about Tandy educational produda and Bervkxm, post to: * . | 

» Education Department of Tandy Corporation in the U.K. .Educi 
Sr Tameway ToWer, Bridge Street, W^sa#,^ _ [j 0 "® 

West Midlands. WS1 lU Telephone; 0922-648181 : — 




We manufacture about 45% of the products we sell, employing 
over 7,250 people In over seven countries. Self-manufacturing 
helps us keep quality high,’ costs down, and customers happy. 
Our quality control engineers maintain high standards, so you 
can be sure of dependability. In addition, our products are 
backed by meaningful warranties. Expert, service and original 
factory parts are available through our stores everywhere -Took 
forourslgn. 


P 

| Please Send Further Information To: 

I Name ■ — — : — r-r — • ; — ^ 

I School — ; — — — k - 

I Education Department. Tandy Corporation (Branch U.K.); Tameway 
Tovyar, Bridge Street, Waisal, West Mkfiands. WSl 1LA ernes#) 

Ip. •--r — ' 
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De La Salle inquiry ‘a sham ’ Academics 


by Patricia Suniinelli 

Sir Keith Ju.scph. Secretary of State for 
Education ;ind Science, wav accused 
this week of conducting an unjust and 
sham consul [hi ive exercise over (he 
future of De La Salle College, Man* 
Chester, by Bishop Daniel Mullins, one 
of the institution s governors. 

At the beginning of this month. Sir 
Keith stunned the college and the 
Roman Catholic community by 
announcing that De l.u Salle would 
after all lose its teacher training by 
1984, thereby reducing at one stroke 
the Catholics “hi&torkr share of train- 
ing places. His decision followed a 
review whose selling un had led to a 
general belief in the college's survival. 

In n letter in Sir Keith. Bishop 
Mullins, who is also chairman of the 
Department fur Catholics in Higher 
Education, says ihnr the major reason 
put forward for dosing teacher train- 
ing at De La Salle - namely that irs 
places were rat needed nationally and 
that sucli places could not be diverted 


Sussex hits 
charter snags’ 

'lire Privy Council lins asked Sussex 
University to include a clause allowing 
redundancy for financial exigency in its 
Ifcf of proposed statute changes. 

Hiis is one of three requests made by 
the Privy Council. The other two ore a 

E revision for excluding student ment- 
ors from reserved areas of business i 
and a closer definition of senior mem- 
bers of (he academic faculty in relation 1 
to the composition of the" senate, 
Sussex wants to make minor amend- 
ments to its charier and statutes, which 
hnye not been changed since the 
university was founded. 

It has decided to lake legal advice 
about the request by the council. 
Senate will discuss the request on 
October 26 and council on November 
L There will also be consultations with 


VATman scares 
off adults 

[ton have dropped by 5 per cent since 
the local authority decided to impose 
an extra 15 per cent charge to caver 
any value added tax which the Hfvt 
Eld “ mi8ht daimr '- 


education, Mr John Willinhts, also said 
people had refused to pay" 
> ^wWIuom charge, Discussions are 
*P. being held between the Customs 
nifth Excise and the local authority 
organtaons 0 wr the charging oY 
Vi^T. Oxfordshire County Council 
has jumped the gun Ip anticipating a 
change in practice. , 

. The national executive of the 
Sffi® 1A ^ I al i on of Teacher? in 
H, 8 h «Sr Education has 

Mat Ik ^PPP 1 ^. *9 ‘he Oxford- 
shire Natlhe liaison committee in its 

dropped. t0 fiCl ,h? VAT chHr * e 

Mr Brian Hodgson, chairman of tho 
Italson committee, said they would 
wmilmiC to protest strongly aeainBt 

dSrt 1 rf f 1 ff r,, ? ed tw ; p tax Driven- 
tlort. OnW institutes with annual tur- 
Upverof £1 8;000 or more ennTtaxed. ' 



from other institutions - must have 
been known before the review started, 
"if this means anything, it meuns 


that you had already made allocations 
cm the assumption tnnf De Lu Salle had 
no place in the teacher training provi- 
sion and that such an assumption could 
not now be challenged.*' he says. 

“If that was the basis of your review, 
the whole exercise had to oe meaning- 
less and the conclusion was already 
prc-dctermjned. I cannot see that this 
represents justice or adequate consid- 
eration of the reasoned case pul for- 
ward by the bishops and the college." 

Bishop Mullins also accuses Sir 
Keith of misrepresenting the Catho- 


cnusullution shall be undertaken in the 
future. We cannot have nny confi- 
dence in n situation in which, without 
even prior reference to us, the ground 


lies’ arguments over the historic share 
of training places. He points out that 
the concept was originnfly proposed by 
the Department of Education nnd 
Science and accepted by Ca the dies 
because it was equitable. 

“You now seem to claim that the 
basis for consultations can be changed 
by a depart mental fiat. If that he so, we 
ask what are the bnscs on which 


rules regulating the relationship be- 
tween the department and the cnurch 
arc unilaterally changed." 

Bishop Mullins says he is surprised 
at Sir Keith's misunderstanding about 
craft design and technology provision 
at De La Salle being an argument for 
its survival or about his assumption 
that all secondary teachers in Catholic 
schools arc recruited solely from 
Catholic colleges. 

“We have accepted for sometime 
that we could not possibly recruit 
sufficient numbers from our colleges 
and for this reason we have been 
developing other routes," Bishop Mul- 
lins says. 

“But even with an increase in secon- 
dary PGCE places we recognize that 
we could not hope to meet all the 
subject needs at all levels of our 
schools." 
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to learn 
patent law 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Academics need to be taught about 

f iatcm law if universities arc to profit 
rom new inventions, especially in light 
of the Government's decision to rescind 
the British Technology Group’s rights 
over publicly-fimdca research. 

This is the view of Mr Keith Sellar of 
Aberdeen University and he intends to 
make sure that it is among the first 
institutions to take steps to bring this 
about. 

A booklet about to he published will 
explain to all the university's staff their 
position under the 1977 Patent Act. 
The university's administration is now 
finalizing guidelines for protecting in- 
ventions arising from the work of 
university employees. 

Mr Sellar has had a hand In both 
initiatives, as he combines the posts of 
chief executive of Aberdeen Universi- 
ty Research and Industrial Services, a 
private company owned by the uni- 
versity and of university solicitor. As a 
commercial lawyer in the Middle East 
for 30 years, he was quickly aware on 
his return to Britain that higher educa- 
tion institutions here were lax about 
securing rights to new ideas. 

The same problem concerns the 
Department of Trade and Industry, 
where official fear that the dissolution 
of- the BTO’s monopoly could leave 
the way open for overseas companies 
to cream off British inventions. Secur- 
ing university rights will not stop this 
happening, but t( is an essential first 
step. 

It will also have financial advan- 
tages, according to Mr Sellar. "With- 
out any doubt, one of the main assets 
of any university in future will be the 
proper development of intellectual 


Caroline 

jams the 
air waves 


property - which has so fnr been sadly 
neglected,” he said. The booklet pre- 
pared by the AURIS board was a first 


step, and would explain employer and 
employees' rights under the 1977 Act. 
how patent protection operated and 
the different kinds of 1 licensing 
arrangements. e 

In addition, the university's new 
guidelines would make sure that if 


anyone on campus had a promising 
Idea or device they would inform the 
university first and the administration 


would then decide whether to seek n 
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se 

ford’s treatment in par- 

ment is that by answering i 
sstions about how to deal 


is jeopardizing the iWre of Z 

Bntmns student radio station, ^ 

SnJ h r y r ars 5,nce its original s£ 

, i-*12 m) with a new shroaM 

extremely powerful transmitters 
It is n frequency which Eihoma, 
governments can allocate forW 
powered domestic broadcasting TV 
student stations, designed to breaks 
within campus limits only, have ten 
swamped by the power of Caroline 
transmissions. 

The stations arc raced with Uuet 
chrnces. They can change frequenan 
which is extremely expensive and lint! 
amsuming; they can broadcast ilbd 
to on VHF; or they can simply cfa 
down. The two alternative frequence 
for student use nre rendered viriuafo 
unusable by other stations. 

Four weeks ago the Home Office 
offered the affected stations a m ! 
freouency - 1 ,6f)2 kHz (187 ml. But ' 
Richard Sivier, who chairs the Nation- 
al Association of Student Broaden- 
ing, said: "The change to 1,602 wilibti 
hell of a jump. It will mean rebuilding 
lot of transmission equipment at pen 
expense and some stations just aren't 
going to make it.” 

The 1,602 frequency is at the ten 
end of the medium waveband and oiii 
of range of the radios that many 
students use. 

Caroline's programmes cause mat 
havoc at night, which is peak audience 
time. The worst-hit stations are at die 
universities of Stirling, Notting^m. 
Bath, Essex, Sussex, Surrey, Lough- 
borough nnd Hull. 

Loughhnrough Campus Radio, built 
last year for £50,U00 was sunk befortii 
even started hroadcasting. Univetsij. 
Radio Nottingham’s transmissions uf 
being obliterated at night; the change 
to 1,602 would cost £4,000, “which we 
will never be able lo afford". 1 
University Radio Essex spenlD, SI) 
changing to 963 two years ago and is 
now moving back to 999 ai a cost of 
£2,000. University Radio Hull, tin 
newest student station, are also switch- 
ing despite interference which will 
prevent many students from recehnag 
the station. 

Many student stations arc angry at 
what they see as Inaction on the part®' 
the Home Office and the Department 
of Trade and Industry, who arejonw 
responsible for student radio. 

“We do understand the problem w 
are trying to make the best of a M 
job,” said a Home Office source- 
Caroline is broadcasting from mtcraa- 
tional waters, over which the Horw 
Office has no jurisdiction. 

The Home Office has refused top 
the pirate’s signals and the only wfjw 
it can take is to arrest members of tw 
crew who set foot on British soil. 


Lecturers launch council 
to oppose disarmament 

ifcphS? 11 ] ?°° u J ,Ivers i‘y and College, London, Professor DavWRj 
> 1 ®? urers J ha y e signed an gan professor of politics at Noting 
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vice chairman. Lord Vaizey, 
of Brunei University, has been eieP 
president. 

Other signatories of the letter* ^ 

appears aS' an advertisement m 
week's THES include 
Michael Howard, regius profe^f 

modem history at Oxford 
Lord Dacre, master of 
Cambridge, Lord Blake, P'jSfj. 
Queen’s College, Oxford, add 
sor J. P. Kenyon of Si And , 
University. ... V 

Sir Alec Merrison, 

- Bristol University, and Sir Sam . 

wards of Cambridge University- . 
mer chairman of the Science . 

[Engineering Research Counfl. 

Prolessor Ian Jack of Cambridge w* 

. also signatories. •'» 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


AN OPEN LETTER 
TO THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY 


We, the undersigned, being teachers in British Universities and Polytechnics, 
wish publicly to declare our opposition to the arguments which the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament and its allies have been presenting in British institutions of 
higher education. 

It seems to us that the unilateralist campaigners have been selective in their use of 
facts and have sometimes sought to promote fear and hysteria over a complex 
issue of public policy. We believe we are not faced with a choice between 
surrender to the Soviet Union and a nuclear holocaust. The main task of 
statesmanship is precisely to avoid this choice. The ease for maintaining the 
effective defence of Britain and the West through the retention of nuclear 
weapons is overwhelming unless and until we are able to reach a satisfactory 
agreement on measures of multilateral disarmament, and their verification, with 
the USSR. 

The approach of organisations such as CND, far from promoting rational debate 
on such matters, has been to cast slurs upon the motives and moral sense of those 


who reject its case. The appropriation of the word “peace” by one side - as when 
CND calls itself “the peace move mem” - suggests that the opposition lo 
unilateralism implies the advocacy of war. Questions of the defence of the nation 
and the preservation of peace cannot be resolved by appeal to a false moralism 
that takes no account of the prevailing international circumstances. In particular, 
rational consideration must take account of the nature of the USSR and the 
special kind of threat it poses to the survival of the West as a community of free 
nations. We cannot accept the unilateralists' claim that the preservation of peace 
within Europe since 1945 can be dissociated from the West’s willingness thus far to 
retain sufficient arms to deter Soviet expansion. We believe that the measures 
demanded by the CND, far from serving the cause of peace, would encourage 
aggressive tendencies endemic in the Soviet system. 

We therefore stress the importance of open and rational discussion of these 
matters, confident that the causes of peace and freedom nre best served by our 
continuing active participation in our international alliances and by rejection of all 
measures of one-sided disarmament. 
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NUS seeks closer 
links with unions 


by David Jobbins 
The National Union of Students is 
seeking closer ami more format links 
with the trade union movement. 

In the past, contacts with the TUC 
and trade uiUons outside the educa- 
tional field have been limited to discus- 
sions at officer level or occasional ad 
hoc meetings. But the NUS believes 
that the development of the Youth- 
Training Scheme in particular requires 
» more effective channel of com- 
munications. 

Mr Neil Stewart. Lahour president 
of the NUS. has already called for 
meetings with the general secretaries 
id five big unions with members in 
industry and the public sector to 
discuss joint membership arrange- 
ments for YTS trainees. 

The NUS feels that cooperation is 
needed to help trainees with work and 
college-related problems. In a letter to 
Mr David Basnet t. leader of the 
General, Municipal, Boilermakers and 
Allied Trades Union, Mr Stewart said 
that many trainees will bring their 
work-related problems to student un- 
ion officers during their uff-the-joh 
training. 

“Student unions arc not equipped to 
deal with these many work problems. 




of contact however will 
provide an opportunity for many of 
those young people to be organized," 
Mr Stewart said. 

Similar letters have gone to the 
general secretaries of the National a 
Local Government Officers' Associa- 
tion, the Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staffs, the 
Transport and General Workers Uni-! 
on and the National Union of Public! 
Employees. 

This week Mr Stewart called for a 
meeting with Mr Lcn Murray, the 
general secretary of the TUC, and 
members of the general council point- 
ing out the advantages to the big 
industrial unions of the arrangements 
the NUS has with the National Union 
of Teachers and other teaching unions. 
Under these union contracts with 
trainee teachers are made. 

“It would be quite possible for NUSi 
to continue individual discussions with 
particular unions but we feel very 
strongly there should be some over- 
view, Mr Stewart snid. 

The NUS executive did not decide 
on the appropriate mechanisms, -but 
some members Favour observer status 
on TUC committees such as those on 
education and organization. 


Design education ‘not to blame 




by Felicity Jones 

Britnin's commercial failings cannot be 
blamed on design education, accord- 
ing to a survey commissioned by the 
Department of Education and Science 
in association with the Design Council. 

The research project. The Industrial 
Design Requirements of Industry, 
sought to identify what skills, know- 
ledge and attitudes industry were re- 
quired from industrial designers and 
whether these requirements were 
being met. The managements of 85 
British and 30 European manufactur- 
ing companies were interviewed to 
find out the designer’s role within the 
company and whether this matched its 


needs. 

The project was triggered by the 
1977 Carter report on industrial design 
education which found a mismatch 
between design education's output and 
industry's needs. It recommended that 
the two should be brought closer 
together. 

Accepting that Britain was losing 


ground in home nnd export markets 
against foreign manufacturers, the re- 
search wanted to discover whether the 
performance of industrial designers 
was the prime cause of this decline and 
whether better education would make 
any significant improvement. 

Two hypotheses were tested to sec 
whether training helped designers to 
understand the manufacturing process 
and market forces. The research un- 
covered considerable criticism of design 
education but discovered that com- 
panies on the continent had the same 
criticisms about the need for greater 
commercial and technical skills. If 
anything, the performance of Euro- 
pean designers was considered worse. 

The second hypothesis was that 
British designers were insufficiently 
aware of tne relationship between 
design and profits. Though the re- . 
search supported this view it revealed 
that the situation on the continent was 
also worse. 
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THE LSE^s new history man gets down to business 





by Paul Flather 
A strong appeal for British universi- 
ties to start taking business history as 
seriously as Japanese and American 
universities lias come front Professor 
Leslie Hannah, who holds the only 
established chair in the subject in 
Britain. 

He said the absence of historical 
studies of companies like Courtaulds 
and Pllklngtons was striking in Brit- 
ish universities, while Harvard had 
had a chair and a journal In business 
history for more than 50 years and a 
research centre since the 1950s, and 
Japan had 15 university chairs and 
30 private ones. 

Professor Hannah (left) made his 
remarks during his Inaugural lecture 
at the London School of Economics 
last week. He was appointed to his 


chair last year, und since 1978 has 
been director of the Business History 
Unit housed at (he LSK. 

He said business history hud 
perhaps been shunned here because 
It was not considered a proper sub- 
ject for gentlemen. “Is the business 
historian perhaps loo dusely con- 
nected with ’trade’ for II to be 
desirable to let one’s daughter get too 
close to him?” he asked. 

Professor Hannah noted how the 
first commerce course at Birming- 
ham University before the war had 
attracted many Japanese, and how 
Mitsui of Japan was (he largest donor 
to a new chair in commerce. 

He pointed to the contrast in 
fortunes between Marks and 
Spencer, which has recruited gradu- 
ates for 50 years, and Woolworths, 


true 
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News in brief 

Law under 
one umbrella 

Edinburgh University has launched a 
new interdisciplinary centre for legal 
studies, amalgamating the jurispru- 
dence and criminology departments 
whose staff will continue teaching 
work in the law faculty. The new 
centre also includes the former inter- 
faculty school of criminology and 
forensic medicine, and its 20 research' 
.stnff come npt only from other law 

social 



Across 

criminology and forensic studies, the 
sociology of few, social policy mid faw, 
and jurisprudence and the philosophy 



Marathon woman 

flt-Uli«nM l_ i.. .7 


Brighton Polytechnic sports science 
student Sarah Rowell (above) who 

wwlhe women’s marathon in the 

World Student Gomes earlier this 
year, left for the United States this 
week to run In (he New York 
Marathon. 

Shy of retiring 

early retirement Of lump sum^ever- 
,' ioix under', a. scheme . (aunoh^B last ' 
yeah Twelve academics and 21 other 
employees have decided to take prem- 
ature retirement; another ;'four 
academics and a member of the Corn- 

redundancy hiV * 

Gay conference 

Desrito . last minute doubts that it 
I'wjM Jak® place the National Union 
of Students U holding lb first natlon- 
al conference on gay pnUriesbten 
righto at teeth’s University, Beirut, 
|hb weekend.; The -toiifttench, held 
Jn Northern Ireland to pinpoint imfo 
bomosexual attitudes In the province, * 
has beeft opposed by Loyalist groups. 


Parkes speech 

A fall version qfthe'speech 

Edward Parkes to the 






Fellowship 
issue still 
in balance 

by Paul Flather 

The future of □ senior Cambridge 
University don who has been fellow of ■ 
Peterhouse College for more than 20 
years, still hangs in the balance after an 
inconclusive meeting of college fellows 
last week. 

Lawyers art now involved in the 
case of Dr Hallard Croft, aged 47, 
director of studies in mathematics, 
■who was 'Stuck pff the. Hat of fellows 
due to be reelected Ihst term and still 
not been reinstated. 

Fellows arc put up for reelection 
every five years and by convention the 
matter is n formality. But Dr Croft's 
name was removed from the reelection 
list following a very strongly worded 
letter he sent to Lora Dane, master of 
the college, saying he would only carry 
out. his minimum teaching -duties in 
future. 

The case could now be decided at a 
further meeting of college fellows next • 
week, hinging. on whether Dr Croft's 
strong criticism of Lord Dacre'S 
headship amount to grounds for con- 
structive dismissal,. 

_ b-b understood that the number of 
fellows on each side of the case is very 
evenly balanced. . 

At the root of the row. Is a feeling 
-onyome Peterhouse fellows that 
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!p!S3 Liaison fund gets go-ahead 


which has nnl. 

Professor llunnah’s unit was set up 
In 1978 after £250,000 w as raised in 
an appeal in industry aided ijy Sir 
Alastulr Piikinglun, nnd Sir Arthur 
Knight, former chairman of Cour- 
laulds, who now runs unit seminars. 

The fruits will begin appearing In 
earnest in January with publication 
of the first of five volumes or the 
Dictionary of Business Biography, 
carrying 320,000 words for A-C 
entries. This Is being backed with a 
£180,000 Social Science Research 
Council grant. 

The unit is also collecting archive 
material on the growth of twentieth 
century management, and looking at 
British multinational banking and 
investment. 

The unit has eight academic staff, 


witli Professor Hannah and from 
1984 Dr Geoffrey Jones, holding 
tenured posts at the I„SE. One under- 
graduate and one graduate course 
arc run, and nine PhD students are 
under supervision. 

Professor Hannah believes times 
are changing. A level scores of en- 
trants to business-orientated subjects 
have shat up, and graduates with 
good class degrees are looking al 
business options where once they 
would have looked to the Civil Ser- 
vice. 

He was sure business history would 
develop beyond the pockets of Man- 
chester, London, homes of the two 
- business schools, and Glasgow Uni- 
versity, where Professor - Anthony 
slaved, took up a personal chair in 
business history in 1980. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The smaller of two funds to encourage 
links between higher education and 
industry recommended by the Advis- 
ory Council for Applied Research and 
Development will receive formal Gov- 
ernment approval in the next few 
.weeks. But the go-ahead for a second 
fund, to reward universities and col- 
leges who win outside contracts, now 
looks unlikely. 

The ACARD report was published 
al the cad of June, and the smaller 
fund, which the group recommended 
should be set at £5m a year for five 


yeais, has gone ahead rapidly as it was 
already bein^ 


similar to a scheme 
developed by the Department 
Trade and Industry. 

; This fund, intended to support pro- 
jects which promote academic-indust- 


rial collaboration now has a name. 
Liaise, and awaits only a convenient 
date for announcement. It will be used 
for schemes like science parks, indust- 
rial liaison officers or patent advice in 
individual institutions. 

But DTI officials have some doubts 
about the second major ACARD 
recommendation, for a £ll)m a year 
fund paying 25p in the pound on top of 
industrial contracts to universities and 
colleges. These doubts arise both over 
the general principle that rewarding 
the rirtuous is a good use of Govern- 
ment money ana over the way the 
scheme could work in practice. 

Early calculations snow that on 
present form the three leaders in the 
field, Cranfield, Salford and Imperial 
College, London, would take almost 
all the money in the first year. This is 
not regarded as much of an incentive to 
others. Cranfield alone would prob- 


ably account for more than half, which 
. might put Sir Henry Chilvcr, vice 
chancellor of the institute and chair- 
man of ACARD in an embarrassing 
position. 

Among the other recommenda- 
tions, the proposed database recording 
research expertise relevant to industry 
is likely to be given a regional trial 
before any national scheme is tried. 
This will be in Manchester, which has a 
suitable collection of higher education 
institutions. 

A full response to the ACARD 
report is expected in January, and it is 

E ossiblc the announcement of the 
aison fund will be delayed until then 
so the group is seen to get at least half 
the loaf. But officials are keen to 
launch the smaller fund as soon as 
possible. 


has 


acre's arrival three years' ago, 
strained college relationships. ' 
lins 


Urd Dacreis pressing tfSTHSH 
not to be reelected. 

Such a decision Would cost Dr Croft 
SL* grooms in the college and 
also dining rights. But his position as a 
university lecturer ' would be 
affected. ’ 


un- 




Of the University College of North Wales recently rescued 12 p# 
who were stranded on an island with only two days 1 food supplies. They were staying at Bardsey Island,* 

tt nn! ^h^ a Tr a T Whe ? ha/ 1 weather forced back the boat sent to return them to the malulwA 
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Communist 
resigns post 

The sole Communist on the#** 
of the National Union 
resigned but the party will 
retain the seat In a by-election « * 
union's Christmas conference. _ _ 
Ms Janice Robinson won 
timer’s place on the executlw 


Merger agreement drawn up 

r PL- 4 * 


The senates and councils of King’s. 
Queen Elizabeth and Chelsea colleges 
in London have been considering an 
interim agreement whieh will give legal 
effect to their merger. .' 

11 b “ n , unanimously recom- 
mended by the joint policy committee 
of the three colleges, on which all three 
principals sit. 

In a statement to the councils the 
rommlttee says: “Your joint commit- 
tee is in no doubt that the current level 
of Government funding for universi- 
ties is under severe pressure and it Is 
!? r “ 0 5JMngulrte' that higher educa- 
tion will escape further substantial 
reductions in the level of that support 
during the lifetime of the present 
Government. p 




Careers advice trebled 
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Advisory Sfl rvices; Before last yedr It 


AvaSM 

Work 

college careers offices. 

' 10,p00''-caj)les 


prosperity and financial security be 
assured. 

The committee has recommended 
' that the combined college be called 
King's College, London, and that a 
principal should be appointed to take 
office from August, 1985. 

Under the interim agreement each 
College will continue to operate as a 
separate legal entity until the unified 
college is incorporated. They will 
cooperate as closely as possible In the 
teaching of students, sharing their 
buildings and running costs. 

The colleges will send observers to 
other colleges’ councils. If the colleges 
fau to agree a major difference will oe 
declared, which will be referred to an 

riritor t0r ’ m ° St likdy to 1x5 th ? King's 

The joint committee has also recom- 
mended a management structure for 
the new college, including planning 
groups for academic affaire, financial 
and personnel affairs,- and sites. The 
latter would be charged to prepare a 

?il at S CRla - for a MnlW site, includ- 
ing the procurement : of .. parts of 
Somerset and Cornw all HbdseL. . 

Nigerians suffer 
money problems 

Aid- agencies in Britain are* Anxiously, 
practical evidence ?f a 
for Nigerian students 

Wnvl3tili ,tl80S early TOonth. 

students registered 

SlviMhlwK ® ridsh UniverrineTapd. 

vPne^eh^ i n the West Midlands ' 
Ae International Family. Service for 
;SgS? n|S ’ has^aireadypajd 
■. ■HiS*r®J n - em ergency Joans. Uni- 
f P^iyjechpiK in the rejrion 







Left Alliance at Easter and 
return of a Communist Party Jw* 0 
after a 12-month absence. 


ter a 12-monm absence. 

But the three-way demands^ ft 
lal year studies, her lOgjjJft: 
son and her NUS duties 
decision. She is bitter that foe 
with its public commU®®“- 
women’s rights and wider 
higher education, seemed wut* 
adapt to her needs. 

“There is no room within tM-, 
tive for someone who isb°“ s jrS 
and a full-time student, siio m* 
Robinson, a final yearstudect* 
University, added: Ls? 

.successfully managed to 
duties as a student union lf*JJJ[| 
Essex) and be a mother I “JJJ,, 
wqula be possible to be a P 8 *!^ 
mum and student. . rinfl MK 
Although the NUS 
not provide for by-electloW 
Easter conferences, 
loption in a non-voting 
This week theNUSexe^ 


coo 


;nces, « QUC * .jh, 

non-voting 

. ,ie NUS exr rt,llVt ’ • 

accepting Ms R pbinso njs 
munist Party student organ^^ 

leaders of the Left Alhance ^ 
agreement that if a su,t ?„ Jnctics* 
ber can be found he « 
the sdat for the umbrella org - p 
; ; The, loss of a 
execiitjye, however i teroP 0 ^ ^ 
further blow to tta 
rleclsidn.by the SocmlisfW 
dept Organization to . n*° v ® . # 

AfBseffigas 

teVKSp 




Learning 

without 

limit 

A two-year. project pioneered by the 
National Association for the Care and 
Resettlement of Offenders to continue 
education for ex-offenders is to be 
extended to provide a day centre. 

The North London Education Pro- 
ect arose out of the need for educa- 
tional after-care for ex-inmates of 
Holloway prison which has a large and 
Wive education department. 

, While a growing number of prison- 
i« j Wcre i rc ^ving some education 
jn*joe prison, many were unable to 
“ntinue studies on release because of 
77 housing. Financial problems 
and lack of guidance. ' 

_ J) 16 ^. a CRO decided to set up the 
• Project in 1981. to bridge the. gap 
education in prison, apd out- 
: i!?' . e Pfoj ec t goes some way 
providing a model for this 
, or continuing education. The only: 
other similar scheme is the education 
fof ex-offenders in Man- 

nr^P rst rc PP rt of the Nqrth London 
5HJJ reytak that nearly 100 ex- 
'S ers Crom prisons like Holloway 
: SL cn - 6nV,lle * Bullwood Hall yOMth 
t centre :aqd from the Inner 
' service have been 

Provided with a wide range of courses. 

i .OuJJSf f T av ^, been provided mainly 
Isllnflfrt Nojth London College and 
: : Education Institute 

i tf .kfrjjfX? fonded an education offic- 

'%trt«y 0,n " er U, " dOT 



I' 

.’! • fcJJkLpd.lS ribn-residehtifti places. - _ 
7 Hackney has since 

> pld^Pcccfl.with 18 more residential . 

da y Centre will 

ffiSJacjilties With .a- Jess , formal 
. - nv irenide n t, l tnah.in a $o|lege,' \ , 



MSC prefers to keep college 
talks on a local level 


A dialogue at national level between 
the Association of Colleges in Further 
and Higher Education and the Man- 
power Services Commission has been 
turned down in favour of regional and 
local talks. ' 

Mr David Young, chairman of the 
MSC tpld the ACFHE conference' on 
the Youth Training Scheme in London 
last week that he was extremely con- 
scious of the rote colleges were playing 
In developing the scheme. 

"But I believe the major differences 
exist at regional and local level - a fact 
the Government does not realize- and 
I think we have to discuss these, taking 
in employment, the environment and 
other matters Ideally, while of course 
maintaining links with the associa- 
tion’*, he said. 

His reply came in answer to an 
ACFHE member from Stockport who 
pointed out that YTS could not work 


going to be enough young people. By 
Christmas' all 16-year-olds will either 


.hristmas’ all 16-year-oli^. ...... 

be In femployinent, further education 
or on the YTS”. 

* Any extra money resulting from the 
shortfall would be clawed back by the 
Treasury but he did not rule out a 
revision of fees to colleges, at least for 
1984. . ' 

Mr Young refuted the idea that the 
private sector was falling to provide 
qilality schemes in comparison to the 
public sector. 

"I accept that both private and 
public sectors may not be meeting 
quality and 1 am not satisfied that we 
have got it right. I shall not be satisfied 


until quality Is improved. The main 

R robjem has been the speed at which 
te YTS was set up,” he said. 


without the active cqo|3eration of the 
had Been pushed around. 


1 of whicn beUeved .they 


colleges, many of 
id Been pushed --- -- 
Mr Young said earlier he wished to 
correct Inaccurate 1 reports Bbout the 
anticipated 20 per cent Shortfall on 
YTS. He did not anticipate this to be 
more than 10 or 15 per cent at most. 
Moreover the 200,000 young people 
currently on YTS already amounted to 
far more- than had beep on the Youth 

Opportunities Programme, / • 

^'The main reasons for the shortfall 
are that youth employment is up and 
more young people are staying on in 
farther education”, he said. ■ 
“This undoubtedly will give us prob- 
lems because employers have re- 
sponded so well find there are not 


up. — . - 

_ Claims by Youthaid that youngsters 
of YTS will be twice as likely to have, 
serious accidents than other workers, 
unless major changes are made now, 
were categorically denied by.the Man- 
power Services Commission this week. 1 

Youthaid says that a survey of YOP 
showed that the MSC had fiddled the 
figures so as to indicate that trainees 
were safer than other workers. The 
contrary was true and would be trans- 
lated into YTS unless action was 
urgently taken. •' 

“ Mr Paul Lewis j Youthafo s director 
recommended a five point safety plan 
that wohld 'protect young people: 
proper inspection of every workplace;. 
Improved safety rights and training; 
tough legal action against offending 
employers; full investigation of every 
accident; and better collection of ste- 


Sir Keith fails to 
please hard-liners 

by David Jobbins 
Sections of the Conservative party 
remain deeply disappointed that Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of Stale for 
Education and Science, has Tailed to 
convince his Cabinet colleagues over 
student loans and rejected voluntary 
student union membership. 

He was forced to acknowledge the 
strength of feeling on voluntary mem- 
bership during a question and answer 
session at the party conference in 
Blackpool. 

“Lao not see how we can ever make 
membership voluntary,” he replied 
when asked for a commitment tram 
the Government. 

There was strong support from rep- 
resentatives when Stirline student Mr 
Michael Freer told Sir Keith: “l object 
to being forced to join a student union 
whose political views are alien to my 
own.” 

But Sir Keith, clearly on the defen- 
sive, cautioned against wrong impress- 
ions created by tne terminology. “We 
use the words of industrial trade 
unionism. In fact the student union is 
not the same /--.mercifully - a?., an 
industrial union.” 

Student unions were a mechanism 
enabling automatic membership of 
and “access to university and 



polytechnic libraries and sports facili- 
ties. But he warned student . union 
officers they would be individually at 
risk if they acted in breach of charity 
laws when spending union money. 

And he appealed for information pn 
any cases where institutions failedto 
act when told of instances where 
Conservative groups were suppressed 


Sir Keith: on the defensive 

within student unions. 

The allegation had been made by 
Portsmouth Polytechnic student Mr 
Jonathan Bullock, who claimed; “In 
some universities arid colleges Con- 
servative sthdents are actually banned 
from speaking, and holding political 
activities, by extreme left wing student 
unions.” 

Obviously Sir Keith can now do little 
to further either cause, But moderate 
leaders of the Federation of Conserva- 
tive Students fear that his apparent 
impotence will spur right wingers with- 
in the student movement to isolate the 
FCS from llie mainstream of Govern- 
ment thinking. 


Students argue over anthem 


Relations between the Protestant and 
Catholic colleges of education in Bel- 
fast have beep soured by a dispute 
between the 1 student unions. 

The row dates back to the summer 
graduation ceremonies at Queens Uni- 
versity, which awards the student 
teacher degrees, when a number of 

R copie remained 'sitting while the 
lational Anthem was played. The 
incident led to indignant letters in local 
newspapers and then appeared to die 
down. , 

ft was .resurrected last week when 


Catholic colleges 
that . they 


the Student union At StrAhmlllti, the. 
state-owned rolfeBe, passed a *jsolu- 
tlorf aBndemnittg the protest' as Spotty 
and hypocritical” and claiming that 
istottho 


services with the 
were unacceptable and 
should oppose in the strongest terms 
possible all moves towards joint clubs 
and- societies. 

A statement from the union after- 
wards noted that the union supported 
; the struggle of Stranmillis to maintain 
its status and identity. The loss of 
separate sports teapis would mean 
they had lost that struggle, wjtile 
: religlods education’ #as’ a pcitopnl 
matter and should not involve activi- 
ties organized jointly between the 


colleges. 

. But comments to reporters sug- . 
gested that other factors were in- 
[Hrcriuuui - mm uaiu»Mfi •••«» volved. The president pointed out that 
Hrw „ thoso responsible were gmdu- . Stranihillls had always been a unionist 
qtes of St Mary's arid St Joseph s, the college; he also admitted that some • 
Catholic colleges,. . 1 sports clubs are already seriously 

In a - separate, resolution foe St tan- threatened by.falii ng enrolments at the 
mlUjsunion decided that joint religious ' coll ege, particularly Qf male students. 


most i 


s^dedTo well and there are not tistics. / ! • - » .mints onion oec .oea.ua. 

Scottish review urges colleges to trim their sails 


There is a -powerful logic- in having N™ ribaj ? Wies l* ftp 
me Scottish' nautical education 


tullM1 iri1 , adds foat although such developments 

It is the largest of the four Centres, are impbrtant and niust be considered 
the present four,- With almost m enrolments in 198^82. ; in rationalization, they do not affect Its 
SSSWtol nautical Srio™' The ■ conclusions. 

View. 


only one 


The second largest institution, Mritn ■ conclusions. , . 

■w-7‘“**a,‘r “ Nautical College with just under 350 • No more nniitical staff should be 

• ’• ! sis»i!ss!sr^^ 

working party ofotnei a Is of me bcot * , !bnl ; i (n , „ nnh~<; racialist utmost caution since endet recruitment 

tish Eai 
'Gprivent 
itles.- It echoes 


king party 
... Education Depart 
irivention of Scottish 


tment and the 
local 'Aiifoor 


irunsici i^viiuqn hvjiwwi r ,r 
and is likely to’ become a rioh^spcclalist 
ftirthei 1 education college. ' ' 


lhTiSj mutichl 1 enrelmentB ta 9«/82 wlule, jny«. 
?T nii ir&inhM rehwf*.' P-HI' -Ml 


equipmcni.Miuuiu'uc uvnicu wclh me 

utmost caution sjnee endet recruitment 
has fallen dramatically; implying pri- 
ma facie underemployment of both, it 


National Advisory rr ™ L -, tj 
iaflbed nautili education should pease.;, 
iri.^fx instlfotioriS En^a.rid, 1 ' 

The Scottish feView avoids, recon* 
mehdin'2 how rationalization , might be 


a.'. Ihlllliawov |... — r — ; 

< : • doe had‘36:hnarine engineering 5tu J needed - for 
i ;'••• dents.' '-t' ■ ' '• only 43'jper. 

a ; V -The review StfesSfes that It hai tdri- Dr Awn 1 


‘‘Even 1 on the most optimistic 
lake assumptions,, the leaching staff 


lies In the broader field of maritime 
education, embracing the offshore in- 
dustries. • 

He has argued that Leith needs 
mpre staff to cope with an increased 
student intake, for while there has 
been a fall in Cadet courses, there .bus 
been Increased demand from abroad. 

■ However, the review .rejects this 
argument saying that although -the 
number of: overseas; students- in Scot- 
tish colleges, is "not insubstantial” 
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Overseas news 


Chaos at start 
of academic year 


from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

The Turkish academic year is getting 
under way amid the usual confusion, 
and just a touch of political con- 
troversy. 

Although term has started officially 
at most universities, many courses 
have .yet to begin in practice, while 
thousands of students are still in the 
dRrk as to whether they will be allowed 
to continue their studies. 

Meanwhile, Professor Sakir Akca, 
rector of Ankara's Guzi University , 
has been accused of making illicit 
appointments and illegally sacking 
some 200 lecturers. 

Perhaps the main cause of confusion 
is the powerful Higher Education 
Council's directive on examinations, 
which sets down the conditions under 
which o student tnuy proceed to his or 
her next year of study. The directive is 
being interpreted in various ways, 
most severely nt Istanbul Technical 
University, where hundreds of stu- 
dents are claiming that their studies 
have been terminated without suffi- 
cient reason. 

In contrast, Innumerable young peo- 


ple who for one reason nr another, 
willingly or otherwise, have left higher 
education without completing their 
studies over the last six years arc now 
hoping that they will be allowed to 
return to college this year under a 
recent “amnesty". Mucn depends on 
how individual universities decide to 
apply the terms of the amnesty. 

As for Professor Akca, he has been 
refusing to discuss allegations that he 
has given administrative posts to old 
right-wing colleagues without consult- 
ing the faculties concerned, but there is 
no sign of any action being taken 
against him, cither on this issue or that 
of the "sacked" academics. 

The 200 were not actually dismissed, 
but declared surplus to requirements 
and. turned over the the Education 
Ministry at the end of th'c 1982/83 
academic year. Subsequently, howev- 
er, the ruling National Security Coun- 
“I approved legislation foreseeing that 
the 200, together with staff from other 
universities caught in the SHme posi- 
tion, should be given their jobs back, 
since their dismissals were unjustified 
and their skills needed. Professor 
Akca seems to be ignoring this Icgisla- 


Career expectations threat 
to teacher recruitment 


from Charlotte Beyers 

. PALO ALTO 

More American students today place 
greater value on a career than on. 
marriage and n family. University of 
California at Darts researcher Mary 
Regan asked graduating seniors from 
Ihe cl^M of 1970 m &W their most 

■ Important expectation Wm a cttltfte 

education. In 1970 26 per cent replied 
career knowledge, compared with 43 
per cent in 19R0. Seventeen per cent 
said marriage and family In 1970 while 
to years later the number was only 2 
per cent. 

Mary Regan says today women are 
very concerned about jobs and career 
nrsl and family second, 'They may not 
know how they are going to handle all 
thjsor what the stakes are. But they are 
interested In the ..financial ' benefits, 
career success apd In the- chance for 
prestige,” . 

•• wcial sdentht thinks this has 
Kriou Implications for elementally and 
.*cbdol$^ whil used to^ftad' 
within the ranks of 

£•*****» di.d o<* want a. 

; professional cveejv *i *. - 

■ wwrt«i are now dead' earnest 
abfot.entorlug proftesioni and are 


moving Into many areas lhat have been 
typically male dominated,” Ms Regan 
added. 

In her survey she collected detailed 
information on the career goals, family 
and economic background, academic 
Interests and personality traits of 6,352 




Scientists 
alienated 

by words 

from Geoff Maslen 

melbour* 

a'asrrjssa; 

ty of New York, who recently S 
plcted a tour of Australian univttj. 

UcSi 

Professor Lemke says the clawo® 
language of biology, chemistry al 
physics is often highly impersoniS 
dogmatic - and alienating. "Irdoesin 

show «npniv» qc on A 


Firm grounding: Namibian refugees 
in Kenya receive lessons in laying a 
concrete floor from an Intermediate 
Technology Workshops technician, 
A special course for such instruc- 
tors opened at Bir mingham 
Polytechnic this week. Inquiries ab- 
out places on the 18-week certificate 
course, run by the polytechnic In 


conjunction with a local Intermediate 
Technology Workshops, have 
already come from 26 countries. 

The first group of nine students, 
from Uganda, Lesotho and Kenya, 
all supported by the British Council, 
has already started learning the 
theory and practice or building and 
construction. 


Professor Lemke says. *'It cresttia 
image of science as something m 
people cannot understand, conldn', 
imagine themselves working at, son* . 
thing best left to the ‘expcris’." 

As a result, he says, (he imp I 
science presents attracts some sonsS 
students, while alienating girts, a* 
dents from less well-off homcs.orfra 
backgrounds where formal Jangnsgets 
encountered less often. These grain* 


Cross-border standard scientific ant? technical activities’ and 

# from a share in the social power th( 

considered by the East „ 

•/ students off science, Professor Lento 


men between 1963 and 1966. She 
. wthered the same data from 8,078 
students who started their u diversity 
studies In the years 1976/1979. 

She also followed 1,700 of the stu- 
dents who began college in the 1960s 

per, . od and p° Hed lhem 

Si < SJ! P scn,Dr * Cflr * She (hen 

EJW 1 *? “ me *|UMlloiuiaires and 
psychological teats as alumni 10 years 

Contemporary students appear to 
hayo a strong interest In getaerai ediica- 
tio * 1 wd I? applied knowledge, • she 
A-t the some, time, they are 
specializing more, with a bent towards 
the professions arid the applied biolo- 
gical sciences. .. 

V , She reports thrit today’s students i nre 
f -toss , spontaneous,: more serious, less 
' Mpolrtve. and lass Hkety' lo question- 
authority than the [^counterparts of 20 
■f ye»™ Wi She also characterizes, them 
as more religious; better organfred and ’ 
somewhat less creative. 


Plans to standardize higher education 
in all the countries of the Soviet block 
were discussed at a ministers* meeting 
this week in a small town in Poland 

The ministers met in Mragowo, in 
OI»tyn province, and were presented 
wth long-term proposals which would 
include the smaller, developing na- 
tions such as Vietnam and Mongolia. 

The conference also debated the 
, adaptation of university research in 
scienceand technology to the five-year 
plans of the countries, and the "current 
problems of perfecting the contents, 
forms and methods of communist 
upbringing in higher education,”. 

On both of these points, a report 
from the Polish ministry of science. 
Higher education and technology dealt 
wth (he last five years experience In 
(Poland. In fact, the hierarchical system 
of classifying scientific research pro- .. 
Jecti introduced, )n 1973 quickly re- 


duced Polish academic research to an 
unseemly scramble for high ratings and 
priority in fundino, and led to much 
wastage of time, effort and resources, 
since individual research projects were 
divided among widely separated uni- 
versities and institutes. 

As for communist “upbringing” the 
experience of the Solidarity era re- 
vealed that Polish students were an- 
xious for an alternative world view and 
outlook tojje incorporated into uni- 
versity life. 

Another feature of the conference 

3 a o 5 i7 reSenC ^ f " dclE * 8lion from 
North Korea. This country had also 

° ce " represented at the meeting of 
heads of the academy of sciences which 
took place in Budapest n few davs 
previously. This has raised some' spe- 
culation that North Korea may be 
seeking closer academic and educa- 
tional ties with countries of the Com- 
econ block.. 


Warning for campus spies 

Any campus' activities qf Canada’s ’ redrafting, 
proposed ^ new intelligence service The asloc 
H ric,l y controlled to ensure that, univers! 
freedom of expression and discussion, where guan 
on °. f , Universi ‘ pre&sion she 
S JmStel? . qid a parliamentary . It added 1 

ESSJDiSii 00 sudyin S a to create a security foro 

S' Sri JWPS* - e m hSs • should not r 
Sincc.returncd to the Government for by academic 


’ redrafting. 

assoc / a, ton reminded senators 
that, universities were “special places 
where guarantee? of freedom of ex- 
Pr ?f si ^ should be explicitly made”. 

• 11 add ?d members of the new 
fo . rcc ta king university courses 
on comments iriade 
by academics or students. 


from a share in the social power dm 
goes with them. 

Teachers do not set out (o Bn 
students off science, Professor Lenlt 
says. They simply use patterns <f 
speech typical of scientific writugaod 
which they learned in their own nm- 
yersity training. Yet in a three-)* 
investigation in America, Proftwt 
Lemke says he found that studenlsm 
three or four times more likely topu 
close attention when teachers do bra! 1 
away from the “official” languid 
science. Unfortunately, they abosf 
nal that these breaks ao nor belong B 
the serious business of the lesson ad 
are not really scientific. 

“The formal language of sclenetalw 
uses special linguistic strategies w 
show how concepts arc related total 
other. When we are frustrated al o« 
being able to make sense of (his IsfaW 
scientific (or legal or bureownls) 
language wc are encouraged (o bln* 
ourselves, rather than the langnap... 
Lemke says. "So it is not ins * 
distorted image of science that « 
projected by these forms of langu», 
but an image of ourselves as indjw* 
of understanding and using science-' . 

Lemke says dial a fair go for jl*. 
success in science means that tetfW* 
must be helped to find a la n 6"Hr! 
science for tne classroom that bndjp 


■miwiivw ivi siav — 

the gap between the languages 
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the first of the 
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_ Overseas news 

; Our Eastern European correspondent looks at the background to the trial of the Russian academic Iosif Begun 

-tv-, rid of the Russian academic Iosif ^>4 ■* . * -m , • - fn<miks - wicntisis who have lovt l heir 

EiSSasSsSi Cultural revolution on the quiet 

With less than 150 emigration * duwn the ^seminars since the first one 

nriitsDer month (there were several iheir ancestral culture. The nsycholu- allowed tn pay inctmic tax un their Umuu". was prominent in the Jewish was organized 10 years ago -and have 

wad a month during the peak gical rationale appears to be that, since earnings (lest this be interpreted as cultural revival. By training a radio- recently begun a new press campaign 

■nation years of the early 1970s), the authorities insist that one possesses recognition), and when one enterpris- electronics engineer, who for a lime against them. 

T? Is little hope of being able to some mysterious, and unwelcome ing group tried to register their activi- was a lecturer in the mathematics As a teacher of Hebrew he is at the 

far the Soviet Union's 1.8 million attribute called Jewishness, one might ties under the guise of a social club, the department of the Moscow Institute of heart of the Jewish revival movement 

* 3vero as well find out what it is. request was turned down on Agricultural Production, he was dis- which cuts clean across the new 

V. Ihp entrv in their internal pass- But Jewish culture, too, is denied - bureaucratic grounds - there was no missed from professional employment Andropov policy la revival from 

' C “Nst nnalitv- Jewish” - results except in the Jewish "homeland” of properly trained “club-leadcr”, no in 1972, after applying to emigrate lu Khrushchev's time) lhat the nalionali- 

f^'ber of educational and profes- Birobidjan - a paper creation of the budget, no available premises Israel. ties and national cultures of the Soviet 

°JlTrii!ad vantages In particular, 1920s on the Chinese frontier- which In recent years, the same kind of Since then he has found it impossible Union should ■merge’. 

School-leavers find it difficult to has never managed to attract more approach has been lakcn with the to remain even in an unskilled job for Moreover, he has~becn unwilltng to 

, good university for than n liny proportion of the Soviet teaching of Hebrew - the volunteer any length of time, has been hounded hear persecution and repression quict- 

u ..Sm «r nhvtin Postulants for Jewish population. teachers cannot be recognized as they by the authorities, and has already |y - and the ■deliberately slanderous 

mathematics or phys . ■ rtf ■ . ...... . F have no proper diplomas. True, hut served two sentences of Siberian exile information" he has allegedly trans- 

^ mipciinnine in the ”* . a L ./ ew since Hebrew is taught in the Soviet for -‘parasitism” (being without visible mined abroad is simply the details of 

(IW) wre a 8 token Jewish thcaincal and folklore Union only to very specialized groups means of support). the authorities' campaign against him. 

def^nf heirth«isan p groups (performing m Yiddish) Jew- in Institutes of Oriental Languages (to In fact, he had been scraping an For these activities, he can claim two 

and prestigious a PPOt nt me nt s g ish culture is not available to the which Jews find it impossible to guin existence by giving private lessons in doubtful distinctions - he is the first 

siitently to non-Jewisn coitcag average Soviet Jew. admission), there is effectively no way mathematics nnd physics. Later, hav- Soviet Jewish activist to be pm on trial 

If, in despair, Jews apply for emigra- During the 197Us, therefore, unoffi- in which they can obtain a diploma. ing taught himself Hebrew, he began three times for what is. in essence, the 
lion they are routinely dismissed trom c j a j seminars in Jewish culture and the Iosif Begun, who was put on trial Iasi giving lessons in that also - an activity same offence- and, so far as is known, 

professional employment, even it tne Hebrew language grew up in Moscow, week under article 70 of the Soviet which he had continued in spite of the first who has alarmed the author- 

; application is subsequently rejected.. Leningrad and other cities. Publicly, penal code accused of “systematically Frequent official warnings. itics so much that they would nol bring 

Under the pressure of these disabili- the Hebrew language was attacked as producing, spreading ana transferring As n scientist. Begun has been him to trial in even a "dosed" court 

ties, an increasing number of Soviet "reactionary”, teachers of Hebrew abroad deliberately slanderous in- associated for many years with the room but instead organized his hearing 

Jews, have begun, quietly, to study w ho gave private lessons were not formation about life in the Soviet clandestine “Sunday seminars” fm re- within the prison itself. 


their ancestral culture. The psycholo- 
gical rationale appears to be that , since 
the authorities insist that one possesses 
some mysterious, and unwelcome 
attribute called Jewishness, one might 
as well find out what it is. 

But Jewish culture, too, is denied - 
except in the Jewish “homeland" of 
Birobidjan - a paper creation of the 
1920s on the Chinese frontier - which 
has never managed to attract more 
than n tiny proportion of the Soviet 
Jewish population. 

Apart from Birobidjan, and a few 
token Jewish theatrical and folklore 
groups (performing in Yiddish), Jew- 
ish culture is not available to the 
average Soviet Jew. 

During the 197Us, therefore, unoffi- 
cial seminars in Jewish culture and the 
Hebrew language grew up in Moscow, 
Leningrad and other cities. Publicly, 
the Hebrew language was attacked as 
“reactionary”, teachers of Hebrew 
who gave private lessons were not 


allowed to pay income tax on their 
earnings (lest this be interpreted as 
recognition), and when one enterpris- 
ing group tried to register their activi- 
ties under the guise of a social club, the 
request was turned down on 
bureaucratic grounds - there was no 
properly trained “club-leadcr”, no 
budget, no available premises . . . 

In recent years, the same kind of 
approach has been lakcn with the 
teaching of Hebrew - the volunteer 
teachers cannot be recognized as they 
have no proper diplomas. True, hut 
since Hebrew is taught in the Soviet 
Union only to very specialized groups 
in Institutes of Oriental Languages (to 


which Jews find it impossible to guin 
admission), there iscffectivclv no way 
in which they can obtain a diploma. 


Iosif Begun, who was put on trial last 
week under article 70 of the Soviet 


abroad deliberately slanderous in- 
formation about life in the Soviet 


Lin urn", was prominent in the Jewish 
cultural revival. By tmininc a radio- 
electronics engineer, who for a lime 
was a lecturer in the mathematics 
department of the Moscow Institute of 
Agricultural Production, he was dis- 
missed from professional employment 
in 1972, after applying to emigrate to 
Israel. 

Since then he has found it impossible 
to remain even in an unskilled job for 
any length of time, hns been hounded 
by' the authorities, and has already 
served two sentences of Siberian exile 
for "parasitism" (being without visible 
means of support). 

In fact, he had been scraping an 
existence by giving private lessons in 
mathematics nnd physics. Later, hav- 
ing taught himself Hebrew, he began 
giving lessons in lhat also - an activity 
which he had continued in spite of 
frequent official warnings. 

As n scientist. Begun has been 
associated for many years with the 
clandestine “Sunday seminars” Fot re- 


fmniks - scientists who have lost their 
jobs after applying hi emigrate. The 
authorities have been trying tu close 
down these seminars since the first one 
was organized 10 years ago - and have 
recently begun a new press campaign 
against them. 

As a teacher of Hebrew lie is at the 
heart of the Jewish revival movement 
which cuts clean across the new 
Andropov policy la revival from 
Khrushchev's time) that the nationali- 
ties nnd national cultures of the Soviet 
Union should ■ merge'’. 

Moreover, he has necn unwilling to 
hear persecution and repression quiet- 
ly - and the “deliberately slanderous 
in far mat ion” he has allegedly trans- 
mitted abroad is simply tne details of 
the authorities' campaign against him. 

For these activities, he cat) claim two 
doubtful distinctions - he is the first 
Soviet Jewish activist to be pul on trial 
three times for what is. in essence, the 
same offence - and, so far as is known, 
the first who has alarmed the author- 
ities so much that they would nol bring 
him to trial in even a "dosed” court 
room but instead organized his hearing 
within the prison itself. 


Universities face 
student shortage 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

There will not be enough students at 
West German universities from the 
mid-1990s due to a dramatic slump in 
i lhe birth-rate, and new universities 
will bear the brunt of the problem, 
according to a government study pub- 
lished this month, . 

Tie study, presented by federal 
education minister Dorothee Wilms, 
calls for a redistribution of students 
within the next 15 years to ensure that 
sufficient numbers go to new universi- 
ties. 

A series of new universities have 
been founded in West Germany since 
I960 to ease the pressure on the older 
institutions In the view of a swelling 
number of sludenls. TJiere are now 32 
new universities among the country’s 
(a universities. No more are planned. 

10 , * ie stud y, a quarter of 
™ c W0.00O German students chose to 
go to universities last year. In 1978 it 
*» ? n| y « fifth. About 56 per cent of 
lncreasc to students during 
we 1970s went to modern universities. 
■ This meant that the traditional univer- 
; mbs grew "only" by 76 per cent 
: instead of 132 oer cent durino the nnst 


P er Mnt » while the figure for old 


universities still stood at 138 per cent. 
But last year, new universities were 
filled by 130 per cent and traditional 
ones by 160 per cent. As some modern 
universities are only just starting to 
operate, this trend will continue 
throughout the 1980s, the report 
noted. 

But in the mid 1990s, the capacity of 
at least half the new universities will 
slump back to the level of 1978, the 
study warns. Most threatened are 

f ieripheral universities in thinly popu- 
atea areas, such as Konstanz, 
Bayreuth, Bamberg, Trier and 
Kaiserslautern, which will have to 
recruit over 50 per cent of their 
students from other regions. Like all 
new universities, they must develop 
modern advertising techniques to 
attract young people to their courses. 

- The main handicap of new uriiversl- 
ties is their limited ranee of subjects, it 
notes. At 19 of the oldunlversities, 80 
per cent of all subjects are available. 
At new ones this is mostly "consider- 
ably less”, It said but gave no details. 
However, a recent poll among stu- 
dents showed that for three quarters 
the option between a traditional or n 
new universities was not decisive. 
Among advantages listed for modern 
universities were that they offered 
Innovative courses and were smaller. 




>ombay in bid to stop 
introduction of law course 

. . • «<>tarlnii tn (vnrkinH. USUa IV adl 


£ ® ar Council ■ of . Maharashtra , 
Hated to the BCL Bombay Uni- 


utm 



US debate grows over 
the role of computers 


omA<t A Ki-nUr. catering to working, usually adult, 

■a. Abraham students who would not be able to pay 

, ■ .'■'■• BOMBAY the high opportunity costs of full-time 

W and academic establishment instruction during the day. 

Bombay is making a determined bid A committee appointed by Bombay 
J [0 P the introduction of a new Univereity’s law faculty to consider the 
arid full-time law course pCI recommendation nnd headed by a 
up by the Bar Council of India city high court judge has found the 

•'jJ* -. • course impractical. The existing pay- 

Bar Council' of ^Maharashtra, ; scales of law teachers were so Iqw that 
«ted to the BCt, Bombay Uni- ho successful lawyer would give up his 
Jy* board of law studies, and practice to teach full-time i. while many 
Wpals. of law colleges affiliated to of those who now taught part-time 
“My University have opposed the would be prevented from doing $o. 
tourse ln letters written to the' Again, tbe committee says, most law 
■ An advocate has also challerigfid cdlleges in towils and clties^ould be 
I the Bombay .high court. forced to shut down if the BCI insisted 


Keeping up 
the style 

from P.E. Burke 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

A university computer has been 
programmed to assess the styles of 
wrlung of English language sludenls. 
Its criteria are the styles of twentieth 
century essayists — or at least the 
1,000- word samples of their, essays 
which have been fed into the com- 
outer. ■ ■ ; „ , 

This is claimed to be the first 
example of a computer being de- 
signed to assess style as opposed to 
frets. It is called “Oujntlllan 
Analy sis 11 . 

«It was designed with the thought 

that college students, could. type in 
their compositions - such as a 500- 
word 'theme* ■ and the computer 
would produce a commentary, ,, said 
Dr Winston Smith Weathers, English 
professor. 

“The computer counts words, 
cheeks sentence length, looks Tor . 
redundant words, searches, for 
structural and stylistic dues, such. as. 
clauses and punctuation* and comes 
up with an assessment." 

Tests on the style of established . 
American writers seem to show that 
the computer Is . "punctuation 
happy" 




al use of internal punctuation is. 
Ml of popular Journalism or 
r rapidly paced rtytos^ ' 

Oh- u piece by P* B- White the 
computer opined: “Your use of inter- 
nal punctuation ; Is Typical of essay 
writing and serious Writing in gener- 
al . . . Yob guide your . reader 
through syntax,’ bu| do .not over-, 
whelm bimwlih punctuatiori signs." 
Meanwhile^ Hemingway’s style Is 
lumped as ‘fpppular Journalism . 

The computer canmakeup to 100 
objective comrnents. ,,, It is-meaul to . 
serve a* a kfxild of third reader for 
i both' teadjei! and student said ' : Dr ' 
WealheraV >[<';••• V . 

t..; :'•/■ : iviJfrVivjL” 

■' '*».'■»■-. m jiVII 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE 
In the wake of several reports from 
government and industry critical of. 
maths and science instruction in Amer- 
ica. the last few weeks have seen 
considerable debate over the role 
computers and other new technologies 
should play in schools. 

Just days after the secretary of 
education said he would like to sec the 
United States commit itself to a mas- 
sive computer research and develop- 
ment effort, the National Education 
Association warned Congress not to 
allow American teachers and students 
to become the "guinea pigs" of in- 
dustry. 

While the 1 .7 million-member 
i group, a collective bargaining and 
professional association, is prepared to 




1983 (which would provide local grants 
for planning, curriculum develop- 
ment, teacher training and computer 
acquisition) the NEA has “misgivings* 1 
about other legislation. 

Also before Congress are Bills that 
would allow hefty tax write-offs to 
firms donating technological equip- 
ment to schools and colleges. But, says 
the NEA, these computers do not 
carry the same guarantees and warran- 
ties, manuals and ancillary materials; 
or the same , service agreements as 
equipment purchased outright. 

Meanwhile, tbe congressman repre- 
senting Silicon Valley, a district in 
California hosting 700 high tech firms, 
says government should help foster 
conditions Favouring innovation but 


force, on. high technology initiatives 
and is a former business school lecturer 


from Stanford University, snid Con- 
gress should avoid direct involvement 
in industrial development. 

He believes that a proposed technol- 
ogy planning board in identify and 
subsidize promising industries would 
be doomed to failure. Bureaucrats in 
Washington, he noted, “are not the 
right people to distinguish between 
opportunities and dead ends”. 

Bank Street College of Education, 
in New York City, is calling foul play 
against the government’s National In- 
stitute of Education over its award of 
$7.6m to Harvard University to estab- 
lish a school technology centre. Bank 
Street, which said it could do the job 
for J3m less than Harvard, was passed 
over on the basis of the “comprehen- 
siveness” of Harvard's proposal, snid 
the government. 

The president of Bank Street, Mr . 


review government documents before 
deciding whether to pursue the com- 
plaint further. 

Tbe five-year contract was 
announced by the education secretary, 
Mr Terrel Bell. He said the centre will 
be A focus for research on how lo use 
computers and other education tech- 
nology to improve science, maths and 
computer Instruction. It will be estab- 
lished at Harvard in cooperation with a 
consortium of educational organiza- 
tions and the public (state) schools In 
Cambridge and neighbouring com- 
munities. 

Legislation creating the competitive 
contract came last year when Repre- 
sentative Silvio Conte, a Mas- 
sachusetts Republican, inserted lan- 
guage in a stopgap funding bill that 
called for the National Institute to 
establish a laboratory somewhere to 
the north east United States. 
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PICKUP ready for taking up 

Tin? DL'narhiil'nt nf Pilm-nii.in »nri ^ . . 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCAT.ONSUPPU^,' 


Tilt* Department of Education unrf 
.Sdcncc'% professii.ni.il. indusirial and 
commercial updating prog rum me 
(PICKUP) is now afaiost fully oper- 
aluinaf. Musi of ihe nine full-time 
regional develop merit agents have 
been appointed, the seminars for iocal 
authorities and workshops for col- 
leges, polytechnics and universities are 
under way and the timetable is being 
met. 

The Herculean cask confronting the 
programme - to stimulate nationally 
the updating role of education - arose 
out of the 1980 consultative document 
Continuing Education?' Post-expert- 


' — W "Q m -experi- 

ence vocaHonalprovhiofi for ihose m 
employment. Tnc proposal put for- 
ward in that paper was for a strategy to 

(iVl'rl lin lha .wnnarL... ..f !l 


, 1 1. 


: , 1 — r-‘ “-’WRivejr m 

speed up the expansion of mid-career 
vocational courses for those people in 
work. “This can yield practical solu- 
tions capable of rapid implementation 
nnd need not prejudice any long-term 
and more general development across 
the whole field of continuing education 
which might be provided in the light of 
the advice from the Advisory Council 
for Adult and Continuing Education. ** 

. The emphasis was an those alrcudy 
in employment rnrlicr (linn towards 
groups such ns the unemployed, 
women nnd ethnic minorities who 
might liuve difficulty finding work in 
the first place nnd it was orientated 
largely towards the employer since it 
was the intention that the cost of the 
expansion was to be met from the 
employers purse. 

• • It was die self-fi na ncing aspect of the 
proposals which gathered the most 
Influential criticism. Most employers 
did not consider it their duty to carry 
the burden of in-service training at the 
. Jimes when, as they saw it, 
retrained employees just seemed to 
pick up their stumps and move to a 
more lucrative job once they had 
acquired extra skills or qualifications 
And Institutions like Newcastle 
Polytechnic warned that in a period of 
economic recession even fewer firms 
were prepared to invest in training and . 

caflt reduced^ 0 *"' Uni ‘ ies we rc * asl >- 

Education went further, questioning' 
whether the political will was 
wholeheartedly behind continuing r 
education for adults when local au- c 

h? r nn y jn? r "rT ^ , W| « S 9««Zed (O i, 

the point of decimation and part-time n 


™ Felicity Jones 
£ looks at the 
S promotion 
jli of updating 
' B education 

^ provision in terms of weighting was so 
!r heavily penalized. 

On Ihe whole, the education world 
' recognized that the DES had identified 

* some necessary, rather than all the 
conditions for making adequate post- 
experience vocational provision for 
' those in employment. 

Yet at meetings up and down the 
country the same criticisms are being 
J put to the PICK UP ream. At a recent 
conference on educational guidance 
services, u DES representative was 
r counteract the objection that 

PICKUP had “failed to grasp the 
nettle of enabling small businesses to 
release employees because there was 
no subsidy or lax relief for companies 
and no paid educational leave lor Ihe 
employees. Colleges were also being 
expected to develop new areas of 
work, a costly pump-priming exercise, 
with little additional resources while 
adding to the already over-burdened 
commitments of lecturers, said the 
critic to murmurs of support. 

But within these severe limitations 
there are aspects whicli perhaps do 
deserve close! attention not least be- 
cause it has become apparent that in- 
some respects Ihe Manpower Services 
Commission is looking at PICKUP as a 
model for its local initiative-orientated 
adult training strategy. The disparity in 
the scale of resources between the two 
becomes apparent when it is remem- 
bered that PICKUP has only nine local 
agents compared to the MSCs 50 or 
so. The MSC also has the considerable 
established resources of its job and 
skillcentrcs to draw upon. 

■ PICKUP programme received 
f2m in its first year out of which £lm 

mm eventually of being self-Tina ncing. 
The remaining funding is being used 
to set up the infrastructure, to promote 
curriculum development and to set ud 
information networks. None of the 
money, however, is being used to 


™ subsidize the courses themselves. 

The Ucpnrtmcni likes tu see the 
programme acting ns a “catalyst" (a 
buzzword ulsn in current use by Ihe 
MSC) stimulating the expansion of 
updating courses and encouraging 
cooperation between institutions and 
employers. The framework is provided 
by the nine regional agents, must of 
whom have now been appointed from 
industry and education who arc the 
. go-hciwcens at the regional level and 
the essential cogs in the mechanism. 

And they have their work cut out for 
them in trying to cover large chunks or 
the country without the benefit of any 
support slaff. David Thomas, who was 
appointed as agent for London and 
Thames Valley a few weeks ago from 
his post as dean of the architecture, 
planning and estate management 
faculty at Oxford Polytechnic, Is aim- 
ing in motivate five universities, eight 
polytechnics mid 90 colleges largely 
singlehanded. 

Stamina and the gentle art of persua- 
sion are the indispensiblc tools of these 
men (no women have been appointed 
as . p eter Wilson in the West 
Midlands region can testify. He work- 
ed in both the chocolate and tyre 
manufacturing industries before be- 
coming a principal lecturer in manage- 

PICKUp UdCS Bnd thenCC ° n to 
He exudes the barefaced enthusiasm 
of a true salesman and would not be 

Sfrf-MD - y thal descri P lion - To him 
PICKUP is essentially a question of 
successful marketing. It is his view that 
the interests of the colleges and indus- 
try me not so different but, rather like 
recalcitrant schoolchildren, all they 
need is a little helping hand to enable 
mem to see their mutual interdepend- 
ence. Colleges on the one hand say 
We put on the courses but employers 
are not interested’ while the com- 
panies say 'They never seem to have 
what we want'. When what is needed is ■ 
to open up the channels of communica- 
tion, he said. 

There arc. he admits, a number of 
barriers, real or otherwise, to this sort 1 
of mid-career course development: the l 

money to ad vertise, the need to 1 

maintain staff/studdm ratios, and I 

timetable problems but nevertheless 1 

Ins motto would be “nothing is im- 1 

possible . though the parties involved t 

Slfndi f° ,Hl L e a sli 8 ht| y more t 
jaundiced view about the realities. 

Another motto he employs is “have t 




Vvt. 
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national coordinator 
of PICKUP agents 

PICKUP will travel" and travel he 
docs from one end of the country to 
another to conferences to put up 
stands and visiting three colleges in 
one day are nothing exceptional. 

One very common complaint is that 
conscientious as they are, the agents 
are hardly ever available especially 
when they are needed for immediate 

te,c P hone - In ihe 
west Midlands, however, there is a 
more comprehensive network than 
elsewhere in the country. A consor- 
hum of five institutions being launched 
officially at the end of this month will 
provide a simple, single face to com- 
panies so that an employer with a 
training need can be cfirected to the 
institution and department with the 
most expertise to offer. Warwick Uni- 


— r- ■ — tii lYiLR uni- 

versity, the polytechnic and three 
colleges in Coventry arc cooperating 
but without the DES development 
grant and generous funding from the 
local authority one wonders whether 
sudi cooperation would be possible. 

The agents also carry forward the 
• impetus gained from both the regional 
workshops and local authority semi- 
nal. The 1980 consultative document 
took note of financial incentives for 
course provision and the seminars for 
the local authorities look at ways in 
which they could facilitate PICKUP 
through fee retention for the college, 
net budgeting, the accumulation of 
points on the salary scale ns an incen- 
hre for lecturers and more flexible stnff 
conditions and timetables. 

h u fh.'n il L? rid P- c J has bccn appointed 

by the Further Education UniLwhich 
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SrSioc?/ Merse y s, de slips into John 
S c ? t ] ver,at| on from time to 
' !°? v P lclt Y°Wels which slightly . 

. f ■ 

with a degree in pbllticaT sclerice'he 

, 1 ■ moved mu nf 1 li - \ c 
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* a .™ G ““ Pr f! e V“ hn SWd<to ’ “*! of Sheffield Polytechnic 

from' time to m rl ^ I ^1 ■ mAw-I;! * a ■■■**%**' ■ 


true salesman 

is sponsoring some of the ptnhs? 
new approaches to cumcuk 
velopment, as the nationalcoonE 
of the team of regional agotu 

q , r i. d ® e ^ as jne deputy d«a 

Southtek, the Open T«b * 
based at Brighton Polytechnic*' 
was responsible for setting u»i 
work of study centres aad\ 
support facilities to develop lev 
packages in the new tedinoloa 
technicians. 

The other main strands in ihtPK 
UP programme include ihe com 
nzed directory on updating w 
being developed over two warn 
£250,000 from the DES by GuiH 
Educational Services, the com 
which has been set up by Cribo 
ham, n former assistant secreisijii 
DES. And a manual of good updo 
practice being compiletf by the & 
western regional managonsnt « 
at Bristol Polytechnic should bew 
able by Ihe beginning of Kit \a 
PICKUP is laying the fopsai 
for sonic useful interaction alib®£ 
some parts of the counlryandinva 
institutions initiatives had jbf 
been taken and it is right topobi 
that PICKUP did not inwDli" 
courses. 

But without more substantial id 
mg, paid educational leave ando 
incentives for employers, iinasa'.' 
ly claim credit for being onyiiittnia 
more than the germ ora good idefe 
a good sales promotion. fbi 
needed now is a hard cash injertiaE 
round to make it something fflw* 
a well-meaning pilot project- 


Sheffield steels itself for a Big Fish 


moblems. Humberside now has links 
SJ f"jS° pean and third world couq- 
SSLKSL!!S p ? rt from tbe Overseas 
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Igc'S^S p0ytechn{c rfircCt0r ot the 

^ r ' mo bo movec i It was ' to 
. another growing institution. When lie 

■ trainhui ,n HuI j ,lnd some teacher 

»nd,tTO. 

- i •' ' B W.’ ciiairfnant- ! 
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'Big in Fish.” ‘ ne W 

Hull, he felt 


■ }. h ?' “15^* ls “u indfcfltion'of' thedne Something else he will do I 

links Humberside has built ud with to Sheffield is to take u 

local industry that he was about to ““ 

SSS? 8 Sec 9 ndmem from the coN 
n 8 ?nS a t fienera * management position 
wben *he Sheffield job 


accords with his emphasis ( 
validation: institutions being v: 
one of his visiting parties are ir 
include their own reprcsentiti 
to have observers at meeting! 

He supports the CNAA 1 * J 
at “Partnership in Validation 
generally “trying to conducl 
with a more relaxed altitude J 
Nevertheless, colleagues M 1 
him deal witheringly with [») 
staff who were not apparently* 
CN AA visit seriously. 

Something else he will do 08 
ing to Sheffield is to take tiP 
again. He was in the national 
squad as a schoolboy, and owi 


squad as a scnooinoy, anu 
the sport when he went to Hu 

.. .w..w, u ,uu became to visit Sheffield, M * 

came up. _ . JUU buyer of his boat was willing 

,^* he he was on holiday in ba 9ktohini. 

r an English newspaper He chose 10 re ' enlcr -,fi 

on. the beach, when he saw the nost world earlier this year wjj* 
: : a-' ; He. telephoned hj 5 secre- Henley - something which 

V.; afely to lef the polytechnic w ^ tb a raan whose London « 
• Wbo ^as fetertsfed- F y mc the Reform Club, but less «1 

•*. ; „ n n'^ S k a dw,latte rfsticaIIy informal Liverpool accent and leftwan 
V • B| !EESStV- • . • John Stoddarf. 

‘ M |J*^ e .lytomakehiS.mafkqujcklv He never rows for estet 
going . bj,. thulpeedy ctah. he Insists, and to 
ledge P i^r)i m w nt ° ! ‘^ v oassistantdbectora simply a base' for the tio 
i n '5 a . nd W Hobbs, wanted to build up for Hj r 

... hfl khnSi Sin r Hutnberside - Whom ■ When he went there, ho says. 
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JphnStoddtit^* . ‘ H |J^ e .lytomake hiS.markqufcklv He never rows for esf 

annoinfm^if f 8 ° ln 8 , by. the. speedy clubs, he insists, and the 
Withahhrdedge °.f^WO nssistam dlrectore simply a base for the di 

upderneath” and J ack Hobbs wanted to build up for Hi 

; ' ; v- • 1 A he 'krtoSl Sin r ^ ublb 9«ide 4 whom When he went there, bo say 
tOh.e fevv cbnia, ,w a rdffiS fr ?^ th ?^ A A. ; HeS “explode the ignorance 0 
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Ngaio Crequer talks to the new chairman of the Committee of Vice Chancellors and Principals 

Setting a steady course 


There are a lot of people who do not 
Hke Lord Flowers, the new chairman 
of the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals, and some of them are 
dee chancellors. They think he is 
arrogant, has a patrician air, is a bully 
evetT but chiefly they don’t like him 
because he makes them feel ill at ease. 

Some vice chancellors were against 
hjs appointment to the CVCP chair. In 
fact he will be the first chairman in 
recent history who has the calibre and 
the intent to make the committee, and 
therefore the universities, a force to be 
reckoned with once again. 

The only other person who made an 
impression was Sir Alec Merrison, of 
Bristol University, who by force of 
personality and of circumstances - his 
reign was during the 1981 cuts- made a 
public issue oF the universities and 
what was happening to them.. 

The 1981 cuts have been followed by 
the 1983 siege and the battle is prob- 
ably a greater one, though it is less 
obvious and less public. 

This year the universities are being 
asked by Sir Keith Joseph, the Secret- 
ary of State for Education, through the 
University Grants Committee , to elect 
willingly to become different kinds of 
institutions. He has posed the ques- 
tions nnd wants not just answers but 
examples of good behaviour. 

In the last few months the universi- 
ties have been put into a “catch-22” 
situation on student numbers. They 
cried out for more when the UGC 

a is were rigidly set. Ministers 
rslood and agreed when they, and 
parents and constituents, complained 
of the iniquity of denying places to this 
year’s crop of good candidates. 

A weft-orchestrated battle was 
fought in Whitehall corridors to get the 


UGC to relax its targets, and this 
resulted in a Government invitation to 
the universities lu take more students, 
but without more money. 

The universities, which had spoken 
up for the dispossessed students (and 
their dispossessed grants) had there- 
fore to say “yes”, they would take 
them, even though it might mean a 
worsening in quality for those who 
would come afterwards. 

Brian Hilton Flowers, rector of 
Imperial College, London, will lead 
the universities through a period 
which, though difficult now, is more 
important for the implications it will 
raise for future years. 

He is actually none of the things he is 
accused of. If he makes people feel ill 
at ease, even vice chancellors who like 
to do that to other people, it is because 
of his commanding knowledge and 
experience, rather than his approach. 

The son of the Rev. Harold Flowers 
( Who's Who does not mention his 
mother) he went to grammar school in 
Swansea and to Cambridge University 
as an exhibitioner. 

He shone very early and researched 
into nuclear physics and atomic energy 
at Harwell. He has headed or been a 
member of most important science 
bodies, including chaired the Science 
Research Council from 1967-73 and 
was a president of the European 
Science Foundation. He has made a 
particular name in environmental, 
energy and pollution issues. 

His name frequently appeared in 
The THES when ne chaired the Lon- 
don University inquiry into medical 
and dental education. As a member .of 
the House of Lords. Lord Flowers Is a 
contributor to education debates and 


lately he has taken a more serious 
interest in politics. He was a founder 
member of the Surial Democratic 
Party in 1981. He was made a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1961. Now 59, he 
has been rector of Imperial College 
since 1973. 

Lord Flowers is shy and a bit of a 
toner, but surprisingly egalitarian, 
although he can be dismissive, in a 
charming son of way, of inferior 
intellects. His single-mindedness and 
determination are often misread, 
sometimes deliberately, [or 
vengeance. 

On the new numbers game. Flowers 
is acutely aware of the dangers. But he 
poses three questions: “Do we do the 
students any good by taking more? Do 
we do ourselves (the universities) any 
good by taking more? Do we do the 
polytechnics any good by taking 
more7" 

On the latter, he says that if the 
higher education system takes another 
6,000 students per annum for two years 
and none of these is taken by the 
polytechnics, then 6,000 of the best 
polytechnic students will be transfer- 
red to the universities, and another - 
6,000 who would otherwise not have 
gol places will go to the polytechnics. 

“It is not quite as bad as that because 
some people, rightly prefer the polys, 
but there will be an clement of this. So 
it will not do the polytechnics any 
good,” he said. “It will not do the 
universities any harm because if we get 
the best of poly people then we would 
not be lowering our standards." 

Nor will it do the students any harm 
because of the nature of the universi- 
ties’ reply. They will only take students 
where they can be filled in relatively 



Lord Flowers: a force to be reckoned with 


Playing the game - more or less 


Sir Edward Parkes’s last battle before he retired as 
chairman of the University Grants Committee was with the 
universities - he tried to get them to say “no" to the 
Government request to take more students. 

He wanted them to say firmly and with force that they 
could not take more students without more money because 
or (he long-term damage this would do to their recurrent 
grant in terms of spending per student. 

Sir Edward either wanted to get more resources from the 
Department of Education and Science, or at least a pledge 
jhat the present exercise on numbers would not be used to 
hold down future grants. 

But the vice chancellors would not agree. Some because 
they could not withstand the poublic interest argument that 
good students were being denied places; some because they 
■nought there was something in the deal for them - no extra 
Government money but student fees and maintenance 
allowances; and some because the students could be 
accommodated in the margins and did not want to fight an 
empty battle. 

So it is up to Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, Sir Edward's 
swwssor, to try to draw up the terms of a bargain with the 
department oFEducation and Science that will protect the 
universities’ future interests. 

He has little to bargain with - but his major tack would 
seem to be to attempt to break down the unit of resource 
ffjpcnditure per student) as much as posible into different 
wtegories - medicine, laboratory ;based sciences, social 
fences, arts. 

Although numbers can never be entirely separated from 
money, a more Sophisticated formul could actually help the 


much as possible the original words contained in the DES 
letter. That is why they rather curiously said that as far as 
possible the extra places should be vocational and technolo- 
gical subjects. 

First, nobody at either the Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals nor the UGC knows what “vocational" 
means. It does not exist in Form 3 terminology (the name, 
frir die official returns made by untyeisitles to tht UGC). 

In a strict sense "vocational^ could mean law or modern 
languages, but there is no doubt that the last thing the DES 
wants is for the universities to fill up with extra law students. 
And there are rather a lot of social sciences which also come 
under the "voeationaP umbrella. The penultimate sentence 
Is inaccurate. This would really be "the-last thing" the DES 
wants under Sir Keith’s leadership. 1 

This ambiguity and the imprecise wording of the 
invitation may lead to some shifting and juggling by the 
UGC when it considers the universifies* bids at the end of 
this month. . .. . 

Undoubtedly some universities will feeL they cannot go 
back on drastic shrinkage plans and they will say “no". The 
UGC could hardly force students upon them. 


easily, where the staffing and buildings 
already exist. 

He accepts that it might do the 
universities harm because in a few 
years' time, when numbers are swollen 
and the end of the “bulge" is in sight, 
the Government of the day may say: 
“Well you managed on that kind of 
expenditure per student then so . . 

But as Lord Flowers points out, 
between now and 1995 there will be 
two elections. “If we were doing 
something that would lead to a sharp 
deterioration (in the unit of resource) 
then I am not sure I would have agreed 
to it. In the meantime we have all of 
these kids . . . We cannot just say it is 
the Government’s problem, so we 
have said ’yes’, we will try. If we are 
wrong it means we are wrong then 
about the attitude of ministers.” 

Rowers is aware that for some lime 
the universities have been on the 
, defensive. Like many SDP supporters 
he dates their difficulties back to the 


■ ‘The universities ‘Unwisely disml?-' 
£ed all that, as having no substance. 
That gave tis a bad name. We will not 
do that again but 1 think ministers have 
thought that we would and have 
tended to be rather sharp in the way 
things are put. If questions art not 
answered they put statements,” he 
said. ' 

So he is going to try to make the 
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But some universities may say “yes please, we can take 
lots”. They may be the universities which are fearful of 
empty hall of residence places. Extra students may not 


J|j®ncy, a more Sophisticated formul could actually help the 
: So though a pledge on future action may not 

ensue, the UGC and the Government might agree on how 
fie sums should be worked out. 

the universities are in the process of deciding 
m- kke <xtra students, and if so, where and bow 

-numy.-The UGC- in Its letter to the universities, used as 

Universities: projected student numbers (1,000s) 
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bring extra recurrent grant but they do bring tuition fees 
and subsistence grants. . , . 

With those that srV “no", and those that say "yes please, 
lots”, with most in the middle Saying “well take a few 
around the edges 1 ’, the overall total may add up to the one 
required. But If they left those wanting to take lots to have 
their own way then they will deliberately connive at the 
destruction of their own ^principles about the unit of 
resource. And will universities say what they mean ehen 
they offer to take extra “vocational" students? 

While immediate attention will be paid tt) student 
numbers for the next two years, there wiU also be debate on 
projected studppt demand between now and the end of the 

Ce ReSiitly the DES. in its Report on Educom No. 9$, 
predicted a 14-19 per cent fall W numbers ‘for higher 
education as a wholebetween now and the end of the 1990s. 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer used these figures in a recent 
letter to London University to say thaf. they had not 
sufficiently considered the effect of the projected drop. In 

nU SuUhe CVCP Bee it differently. Anxious to find aplaein 


CVCP less purely reactive and more 
proactive'. He Is also taking on board 
some of the recent, public criticisms of 
universities in the Leverhiilme study 
and elsewhere. 

Two short term study groups are 
being set up, for example to look at 
external funding and quality control. 
The groups will report and then go out 
of existence. But they will not just 
involve vice, chancellors - others will 
be invited to sit on them. 

Here too is perhaps recognition that 
many senior people in the universities 
are beginning to resent being dispos- 
sessed. Talk of forming a new group, 
, say the British Universities Associa- 
tion, which would represent not just 
vice chancellors but registrars, secre- 
taries and so oh, has groWnin rCccnt 
months. ' > ' v . : - 


. talking about the contribution of huge 
a* fhe oraoh shows fleftythe CVCP expects there .to be funds to: pay . (or the maintenance of. 
.^vfmKtoanlS and ImWi bniUlns.5 fin said'. .■ .. 
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■little movement in the universities^ wpumuonjnu 
decade ho fell at ail in numbers. Andmis does ndtey^n take 
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public puhe. But this is not just 
another Look kthbw to "tap" industry 
for a l»t more'research income. Lord 
Rowers Ik thinking bigi thinking of 
ways of attracting more than £lQ0in to 
universities' funds.. "This klnd of'mes- 
sage hnsridt been' given Ve(, so no One 
has seriously thought about it. I am 
talking abt)ut the contribution of huge 
funds to: pay .(or the maintenance of 
buildings, T he said. 

. .He wants, at lenst a change in the tax 
system: arid, one possiblllty thc group , 
mny examinq Is some ‘Acceptable , 

. Ipan system, which does riot tali on the 
parents, not' create '.a negative 
dowry' effect, but would'-be payable; 
through a Student’s :own taxes. - 
The other study wants to see hdw the 
unlvertlties can guarantee the, stan- 
' dartjs of.ti^eir own. teaching. “I believe 
there comes, a point somewhere be- 
tween primary school and electiou to 


CVCP we are interested in seeing 
whether wc can do something to 
improve self- accreditation. Is the ex- 
ternal examining system sufficient, 
conscientiously applied and taken 
seriously. 

“We all know places where it is 
taken extremely seriously, and others 
where it is a laughing stock," he added. 

“So the least we can do is offer 
guidelines as to how the external 
examining system can be Improved in 
future, or we may do mote.” 

But Lord Rowers rejects the notion 
that by setting up these two studies be 
may be nipping in the bud any external 
controls that may be considered by Sir 
Keith or others. "We are doing it 
because we accept the validity of the 
criticism made in both cases, that 
university is more expensive than the 
taxpayer can afford, nnd the way we 
monitor our courses is not totally 
acceptable, but please allow us to solve 
this ourselves, he said. 

He says there is now a willingness to 
change , among vice-chancellors. 

• i'*TVreri ty years ago , every, .university; 
Insisted It was equal: Ten rears ago the 
universities demanded the right to 
become equal, now Ihe emphasis Is on 
-the right to be different . . . so diversi- 
ty can be a good, not a danger.” 

But he adds an Important caveat 
“providing it is a dynamic system and 
there are no labels, and that there Is a 
right to change. Universities are biolo- 
gical objects and they do change”. 

He thinks this recognition of diversi- 
ty will also help Ihe C vCP gel round Sft 
problem of never being able to speak 
. with a strong voice for The universities 
nationally and able only to offer "flab- 
by statements” because vtee chancel- 
lors rarely agree. 

He thinks that now the committee 
may see diversity as a virtue and feel no 
need to paper over any differences, but 
say ream ly it will do things differently. 
Because of this diversity he sees an 
overlapping between the universities 
and polytechnics. "Some departments 
of some polytechnics do more research 
than some departments of some uni- 
versities.” 

He says the chief difference between 
the two In’ the. past has been the 
method of financing them; although 
‘ there have beeri historical differences 
tdo, with different kinds of staff. 

He would like to see a much more 
relaxed attitude across, the spectrum, 
.not judging institutions as to which is 
better man another, but enjoying the 
differences. 

■■ As for the new phase the universities 
are in - waiting far the UGC letter 
'whicli will plot the strategy'.fbr Sir 

• ; Kelth’s funaaraemal reforms - he fs 
not downhearted. This 1981 cuts were 

;■ managed, after all; in aa orderly way, 
even by thpse very badly hit, and the 
' universities haye that experience be- 
.. hind them. 

. .‘ He. is a little' wary of ministers (not 
Sir Keith) who think there aremlfacu* 

, ' lous ways of finding vast sums to save 
hi the universities. But he says the 
' universities . can always, continue to 
seek greater efficiency.' 






seek greater emciency.' 

“When 1 -ran the SRC and when 1 
came here it was star dard technique to 


the Royal! Solely Where accreditation 
must give waj» to peer review among'., 

equals;" Kc said.; 1 ; . . 

,.But . where Is thm pdim? “in the . 


; what happens if we ctiny on fls now, if 
■ we ; have an x cut, and If the efits are 
^.applied faster. JHs stqhdard manage- 
•■men! advjce and absolutely: ioQti- 
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Tertiary education is still the preserve of the rich in Australia. Geoff Maslen reports on a suJJJ 

Workers’ children r HHSSSSS1 sr*— » 

still disadvantaged 1 |ll§l 


Higher educutinn in Australia con- 
linues to be the preserve of the better 
off members of society despite the fact 
that since the 1940s' the number of 
university students has doubled every 
dozen years or so: despite the massive 
growth in enrolments in the advanced 
education sector; and despite the 
financial assistance schemes available 
to poorer students. 

Allhough there has been a slight 
reduction m the proportion of students 
drawn from the upper class, it remains 
over-represented in higher education 
by a factor of about six. The lowest 
groups, those fmm the working class, 
the children of blue collar and unskil- 
led workers, remain constantly under- 
represented. 

Only in the technical side of further 
education is there a reasonably accu- 
rate reflection of the social spectrum of 
Australian society. 

'Iliese arc the conclusions drawn by 
two researchers at the Australian 
Nationul University - Dr D. S. Ander- 
son and Dr A. E. Vcrvoom - in a 
mammoth review of government sta- 
tistics and almost every study on the 
social background of post -secondary 
students published over the past half- 
century. 

The summary of their research. 
Access to Privilege: Patterns of Parti- 
cipation in Australian Post-secondary 
Education concludes that "despite -all 
the innovations nnd reforms which 
have taken place in recent decades 
there is little evidence of it having 

helnp.n fnhnnn aknut m r 
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Similarly, a much lower proportion 
of students come from families in 
which the breadwinner is a skilled or 
unskilled manual worker. “The pri- 
vileges. prestige and affluence to 
which higher education usually gives 
access tend accordingly to remain in 
the social strata already possessing 
them.” the authors write. 

At Melbourne University, for exam- 
ple. figures collected over 20 years 
reveal an amazing constancy in stu- 
dents' backgrounds. More than 50 per 
cent of students in each year's intake 
since 1962 have fathers who work in 
professional or managerial areas - 
although these groups make up barely 
25 per cent of the Victorian male 
workforce aged 45 nnd over, 

In contrast, fewer than one in four 
now students hnvc fathers who work in 
transport, the armed services, the 
trades, or who arc process and produc- 
tion workers, a If hough these groups 
make up about hnlf of the same male 
workforce. 

Or consider background: one quar- 
ter of the Australian population is 
Roman Catholic and about four out of 
every five Catholic children attend a 
Quholic school. This makes up the 
bulk of the private school sector and 
fewer than 5 per cent of Australian 
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Aborigines need a drastic improvement in economic and social 
conditions. 


versifies showed the extent of the bias 
against government school students. 
At one extreme was medicine where, 
on average, a third of the students 
came from government schools but 35 
per cent were from non-Catholic pri- 
vate schools. At the other extreme was 
leaching, in which two-thirds of the 
students came From government 
schools and only 15 per cent from 
independent schools. Catholics made 
up a little more than a quarter of the 
student body in medicine and law and 

teachere" CEnt ° f those stud >' ih B *° t* 
According to Anderson and Ver- 
voorn. medical students particularly 
are, in many respects, more unrepre- 
sentative of the community than any 
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conclusions of ntimefous studies car-' 
ned out are clear and unambiguous; 
university students and. to a lesser 
degree, college of advanced education 
students, are of above average socio- 
economic status, with a much higher 
proportion of students coming troth 
professional and managerial families 
than would be. expected on the basis of 
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The growing realization that Finland’s 20-yenr act 
education, implemented since 
1966, has little time to run may spark off a debate 
. .. on whether such legislation is needed In the 

• Bn ^ . wh ¥ *° n o[ V0 lues should determine 

• th ^JJ e ractionbetween universities and society. 
v . 4 . • , ft! 18 Vuorjnen, acting executive manager of 
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stralia-oui of a population of 160,000. 

Later figures show a marked in- 
crease in the number of aboriginal 
students taking degree and diploma 
courses but according to Anderson and 
Vervoom, participation by aborigines 
in post-secondary education will not 
approach the community average until 
there is a drastic improvement in their 
overall economic and social condi- 
tions. 

Among the ethnic minorities studies 
show that students from migrant back- 

E unds are at least as likely as Austra- 
is to undertake higher studies. Bui 
this is only because some groups - 
notably the Asians and the Eastern 
Europeans - participate in higher 
education at a rate much higher than 
their presence in the population and so 
compensate for the other groups. 

More than any of the other dis- 
advantaged groups in Australian socie- 
ty, women have made astonishing 
g^ins in this field - although they 
remain in a minority. In 1949, there 
were fewer than one in five female 
university undergraduates. Today, 45 

E pr rent of students studying for 
ncnelor degrees in universities arc 
women, while in colleges of advanced 
education, the figure is just under half. 
Moreover, the number of girls staying 
on to Year 12 of secondary school Is 
now greater than the number of boys 
and moregiris than boys are successful 
at the HSC examinations that conclude 
secondary school. If the sex ratio In the 
transfer to higher education remains 
constant, female undergraduates will 
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Despite this, there com., 
very uneven diMribuS^ 1 
across courses. Nearly 

the students in the edfififc 1 
bes fine arts and social sonar*'' 
in Australian universit£ ^ 
In law, medicine, econorofi 
ral sciences, architecture,^; 
lure, women are woefully JJc' 
resented. In engineering w, ‘ 
student in 20 is fonal?* 

The danger these restricted, 
choices poses for women ht 

teaching, which has longbeent^ 

of upward social mobiiiq At-' 
peak, teacher studentship & 
supported more than 50 . 0 ® * 

K!SJ^ ing i$ em wi, h a salary aaj 

tuition. The savage redictm 
teacher training places over tjJ.J 
four years and tfie relatively^ 
allowances now available 

“Given the general donum, 
employment opportunities ii 
conceivable that there willbeair 
to earlier social patterns with lr 
numbers of bright students, paiUi 
!y girls, not proceeding io b 
education," the researchers saj 
The federal minister for edi, 
and youth affairs. Senator i 
Ryan, has already declared tbi 
government policy to make accr- 
higher education more equally 
buted throughout the comnwiiir 
But according to Andenoar 
Vervoom, real change can odjo: 
if, at the same time as improving 
of the handicapped, there b fc 
corresponding addition to theqp 
of the system. 

On this criteria. Senator 8c 
rhetoric has not been maldirih* 
political realities. The Haaitgx 
ment’s first budget in August e& 
only a minor increase In gnni 
higher education to allow ur 
3,000 students to be enrolledwiis 
- an increase of less than I petti 
Anderson and Vervoom aiptl 
the upper participation rate in vt\ 
sides and colleges should bcdoslii| 

£ resent one, which amount* tow-' 

2 per cent of each generaikm.Bi; 
do this, many more childm fa' 
broader cross-section should be 
cuurngcd to complete vasJ 
school than the present one ant 1 
There should also be iIki**-' 
ways of gaining access. 

Access to privilege: patterns of if 
cipation in Australian pcut-imf 
education, by D. S. Andenoow*. 
E. Vervoom, Australian Nn® 
University Press. AS15.5D. 


1 academic pursuits. 
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for distant Kuopio, the figure was 130-W 
rent. “If you compare Helsinki wilhsf*« 
universities,” Professor Wrcde writes, ^ 
that in 1983 it is expected to educate few 
student with 70 per cent of the book funds-' 
cent of the departmental money and just* 
cent of the educational aids that tit o 
command." 

However, more than money b al ** 
return to Dr Vuorinen, “the present law^J 
resources and numbers, whereas « 
bringing in qualitative considerations- sw 41 
question of what higher education is fett* 
say exactly how.” , 

Should a new act emerge, taking Rwj® 
the twenty first century. Dr Vuorinen 
will be primarily a home-grown solution- * 

reliance than before on foreign 




will be primarily a home-grown solution-* 

reliance than before on foreign 
fears that the universities could forfeit ai 
their, autonomy to government offietab.® 
whom, are party tnis lies, if the profttsofl' 
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lessors hip. With so few opporiu® 
t’t get new blood. The best brains 
iyhere, : and when posts do r fall M V«* 
Hied by second-class doctors. 1 
m6ng students Dr Vuorinen « ete ”f 
the feeling that science niay °P en up 
gbpd job but is. pot really for hun®" 
espfteihe smallness of the economy 

lity of - resources :Dr . Vuorinen p 
iver. iri rilVer^lty and academic a 
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How Britain lost 
the physics war 

This year marked Ihe fiftieth anniversary or the Nazi rise to power In 
Germany, an event unlikely to have been celebrated anywhere but one which 
did produce an exodus of some of the most talented Central European 
scholars, with important benefits for research elsewhere. Even a partial list is 
Impressive: 


Hans Bethe 
Max Born 
Richard Courant 
Max Delbruck 
Albert Einstein 
P. P. Ewald 
Immanuel Estermann 


Kaslmir Fajans 
Otto Frisch 
Maurice Goldhaber 
Gerhard Herzberg 
Leopold Infeld 
Fritz London 
Rudolf Peierls 


Bruno Rossi 
Erwin Schrftdinger 
Francis Simon 
Leo Szilard 
Edward Teller 
Victor Wcisskopf 
Eugene Wlgner 


Though Britain offered them reftige and numerous short-term visiting 
fellowships, permanent posts were available to only a few, and in the end this 
country lost the contributions of some ofthe most outstanding scientific minds 
of Ihe century. PAUL HOCH describes how we lost the world’s best physicists. 

The migration to the United States of European 
intellectuals fleeing fascist tyranny has finally 
become visible as the most important cultural 
event of the second quarter of the twentieth 
century." So the American intellectual historian 
H. Stuart Hughes noted in his book The Sea 

Change. The same might be said for those refugee anv British post. OF a ta 
scholars who migrated to Britain and were physicists appearing in the re 
absorbed into British universities. files _ on i y 57 ( or 40 per cent) 

However, by far the greater proportion of to have come to this country; 
intellectual refugees to Britain were not absorbed permanent academic posts i 
and so re-emigrated, going on to make their another 43 obtained various 

contributions elsewhere, notably in the United n nth in thic nnrinA nfuihnm 



Einstein surrounded by other top scientists at a luncheon given by the Emergency Committee of Atomic 
Scientists in Princeton. Selig Hecht is on Einstein's left. Victor Weisskopf, S. Szilard , and Hans Bethe are 
first, second and third left in the back row . 


contributions elsewhere, notably in the United 
States. Of the 21 figures listed, no fewer than 17 
(all except Born, Frisch, Peierls and Simon) were 
to re-emigrate from Britain, mainly because they 
were unable to find permanent posts. Subse- 
quently, 15 obtained posts in America. 

Moreover, of the 17 re-emigrds, no less than 13 
were primarily oriented toward mathematical Or 
theoretical physics rather than the rigours of 
laboratory' experiment. Percentages are mislead- 
ing but it Is undeniable that the re-emigration of 
people of this calibre had permanent effects on 
the scientific community in this country and 
became the basis of a general transfer of the main 
centres of world science from Europe to America. 

In the end, the crucial difference between 
Britain and America (apart from the British bias 
toward laboratory work) may be that the rising 
Afflerican industrial capitalism of Ihe 1920s ana 
1930s furnished the resources and the inclination 
to expand Its higher education system, physics 
departments ana outside industrial laboratories 
Far beyond our capacity. 

The United States permanently absorbed far 
larger numbers of refugee Central European 
scientists than any other country. The Soviet 
Union did even worse than Britain in this regard, 
expelling almost all of its refugee scholars in the 
Stalinist purges 6f the latter 1930s. 


anv British post. Of a total of 165 refugee 
physicists appearing in the refugee organization's 
files - only 67 (or 40 per cent) arc definitely known 
to have come to this country; only three obtained 
permanent academic posts here before the war; 
another 43 obtained various temporary research 
posts in this period , of whom another 1 6 (about 1 0 
per cent) obtained permanent academic posts In 
this country after tne war. Of the 67 who came 
here in the 1930s, no less than 32 subsequently 
re-emigrated to posts abroad. 

One of these re-emigrds was a man who would 
develop into one of the most outstanding theore- 
tical physicists in America, Victor Weisskopf. In 
the 1930s, he held a succession of temporaryposts 
at Copenhagen, Cambridge and the Em in 
Zurich, before going on to Rochester in the US. 


One of the most outstanding theorists to be 
absorbed into this- country. Sir Rudolf Peierls, 
recalled the environment which he associates with 
ne conditions of economic depression of the 
|hne, “ It was hard to get support for new schemes. 
The universities, at least in Britain, were static 
and there were very few new posts, so that 
vacancies occurred [almost] only through resigna- 
™iHi - retirement or death. In an interview with 
■he American Institute of Physics, Sir John 
Lockcroft pointed out that even at the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge, “there was a very 
. «mltdd number of jobs . . . [and] whenever 
positions became vacant, there were a lot of 
liocalj young people about who'd be appointed 
; • • ■ So It wasn't very easy to fit a large number of 
refugees into the Cavendish at that time." 

Nevertheless, with the help of charitable 
rnuding channelled principally through what was 
/a ArSk** The Academic Assistance Council 
nkTi L a large number of refugee scholars 
?v® lnc “ temporary research fellowships at-Cam- 

■ and at other British. universities* The UK, 
pernaps more thah any other country, was able to 
in? h 8 h° rt_tc ™ support to large numbers of 

>. j,„ cllectu al emigr6s. Many, though, were too 

J to*Brita^ i^all btTdted * ob P ros P ects to 
• included in their ranks many of the 

r prpmment German, Spanish, Italian, 

■ Qjwian, Czech , Polish and Hungarian physicists 

■ ■ Zi would. have thought, would have been 
; , first to be accepted into British physical Those 
: .2rlSfi?S n g included Aibert Einstein (who was 

■ in Sir V'Utch , Oxford, in 1932 before going on 
^stitute for Advanced Study at Princeton); 
J™" Schrodinger (who left a five-year post at 
' . t n a ^^ en CaNcge, Oxford, after only three years 
1 firn, 1 u P f professorship at the University of 
-A >: rQZ .‘ tl Austria; before irntncr on to the newlv 


He later told an interviewer that if he had 
received an offer with any degree of perma- 
nence, he would happily have stayed in Britain, 
“simply because it was nearer and it was a big 
transition to go to America”. Indeed, he insisted, 
“the English had a very short-sighted policy 
toward .refugees.” 

Another who sought a post in Britain was the 
director of the Institute of Metals in Warsaw, 
Roman Smoluchowski. who in late 1939 wrote 10 
Professors W. L. Bragg, G. G. Darwin and C. P.:- 
Thomson about various British possibilities. 
Bragg was quite willing to admit him to the 
Cavendish Laboratory, but a grant request to the 
British Iron and Steel Institute was turned down, 
apparently because, as one industrialist wrote to' 
Bragg, “we do not regard these Central Euro- 
peans as entirely reliable from the national point 
of view". Within a few months, Smoluchowski 
had gone on to an appointment at Princeton. 

Integration Into the top ranks of British physics 
was generally much easier for those foreign-born 
scholars who were English-speaking members of 
what has since been called tne White Common- 
wealth. Ernest Rutherfbrii himself was a New 
Zealander who obtained his first professorship in 
Canada, and his successor as director of the 
Cavendish, W. L. Bragg, was born and raised in 
Australia. Others originally from Australia mov- 
ing into British professorships In the . 1930s 
included Marcus uiiphant at Birmingham and 
Harrie Massey at University College, London. 
Until the Commonwealth Immigrants acts of the 
in ip. iQftfls. such men were reearded simply as 


programme involved at least 18 prominent re- 
fugee scientists in physics nnd chemistry at several 
British universities. At Oxford, F. A. Lindc- 
mann, who had interested 1CI in the first place, 
argued strongly for the programme’s extension, 
noting that several of the men involved had been 
offered senior appointments abroad, including 
Schrodinger. Others “would have no difficulty in 
finding similar positions", he insisted, and sug- 
gested that fellowships of five years duration be 
implemented. Not only was inis unacceptable, 
the whole scheme was gutted. Although a number 
of refugee scientists obtained posts in British 
industry in the latter part of the decade, govern- 
ment sensitivity about employing foreigners 
meant that comparatively few were able to 
maintain continuous industrial employment. 


The major barriers to British integration of 
refugees don't seem to have been based on racial 
or religious prejudice. Peierls in one of his 
interviews recalled that both lie and Bethe in 1933 
were passed over for a fairly low-ranking demon- 
strator post at Cambridge. AfteT Bethe subse- 
quently obtained a one-year replacement post at 
Manchester, PelerJs also . received ,a very en- 
couraging note from the then professor there, W. 
L. Bragg, about his chances for a second post. 
Braaa. nowever, then wrote a second letter 


small compared to America und the Soviet 


Union: even 20 years after Robbins it is still oniy 
about a third of that in the US, USSR or Japan. In 
a climate like that of the 193%, geared muen more 


the university to giving jobs to foreign nationals 
when there was in fact so much unemployment 
among academic people in England”, an argu- 
ment Peierls recalls being voiced in the newspap- 
ers when Manchester earlier gave a chair in 
physical chemistry to Michael Polanyi. 

Bethe has recalled that though he felt welcome 
very much in England, he found integration much 
easier in America, “England had been used to 
having Englishmen and Commonwealth people 
init^universitles. . .America had been a country 
of refugees from the beginning". In a 1934 letter 
to the director of the Physics Laboratory in 
Bristol, Bethe noted that he felt he had to accept 
the Cornell offer because, “although I would hnve 


exclusively to the social conditioning of the elite, 
it was implicitly clear that foreigners had compa- 
ratively little to offer. It is only with the hindsight 
of our much-more-ineritocraciic and research- 
oriented rationales for the university that the 
non-integration of the world's most eminent 
scholars seems somewhatastounding.The magni- 
tude of their potential contribution only began to 
sink in with tnelr contribution in the war years and 
the development of radar and atomic weapons. 

It should be remembered that, in the early 
1930s, British physics was still heavily concen- 
trated on Cambridge and - despite Rutherford's 
nominal presidency of the A AC - the Cavendish 
Laboratory's director consistently opposed in- 
creasing the concentration of refugee physicists al 
any one centre (including his own) because oF the 
possibility of arousing an anti-Semitic backlash. 
(Then, as now, the main cause of anti-immigrant 
sentiment was assumed to be the presence of 
immigrants.) For example, when the refugee 
Waller Heitler proposed inking up bis AAC 
fellowship at Cambridge he was advised by the 
. AAC that this would be impossible bemuse they 
■: had heard from Rutherford tfihf "some of the 
Cambridge departments are anxious to avoid did 
dangers which may come from too great a 
concentration of foreign scholars in one place”. 
The AAC even wont so far as to warn the Bristol 
physics laboratory which employed Heitler that, 
except for a postgraduate seminar in hisspedality 
for which no suitable British candidate might be 
found, refugee scholars on AAC fellowships were 
in general to be excluded from teaching “in order 
not iq any way to injure the interests of British . 
university teachers wltose work might be injured 


if German scientists supported from outside 
undertook duties which (hey themselves would 
otherwise have to discharge". Though the coming 
of the refugees did a good deal to strengthen Ihe 
British physics -community in important new. 
centres, especially low temperature physics al 
Oxford and mathematical physics at Bristol, 
Edinburgh and Birmingham, the high degree of 
centralization still present in the I93us (as well as 
the bias to experiment) worked to retard the 
absorption of greater numbers, at least in contrast 
to the much greater opportunities offered at 
geographically diverse American state univeisi- 
ncs and technological Institutes, as well as such 
up-and-coming -new physics centres as Duke, 
Stanford, MIT, Purdue, Geogc Washington and 
, Notre Dame. . 

Remarkably enough, the AAC actively en- 
couraged (he re-emigration of many eminent 
academic refugees to what they saw as more 
permanent posts in America. It even went so far 
as to pay travelling expenses for lecture tours 
designed to make job contrasts, sometimes in 
direct opposition to the main American academic 
refugee committee (the Emergency Committee 
to ^id Displaced Foreign Scholars) which was 
wary of attracting too many European competi- 
tors on to the American job market. The 
: A AC/SPSL’s general secretary in a 1939 article in 

g ueeh > Quarterly openly proclaimed that "Great 
ritain is one of the several ‘clearing-house 1 
countries; the United States is the main terminal- 
country". This is indeed the way it worked out, 
with consequences for the sutaequent develop- 
ment Of British science and technology which we 
are only just beginning to grasp, w this day, 
Britain (with honourable exceptions like Peierls 
nnd Nevlti Mott) remains seriously deficient 
relative to both the USA and USSR In theoretical 
physics. If only those refugee theorists passing 
through Cambridge in the spring of 1933 had been 
given permanent appointments the whole balance 
of world physics could have been substantially 
different. , 

■■ Tfie author is senior fellow in social and tecknolo - 1 
gy policy at the University of Aston. This Is a 
1 condensation lof a 'paper which appears in the- 
.current number df Atipais of Science:. 


less equal treatment on the academic employ- 
ment market. .. . 

This, unfortunately, worked to the disadvan- 
tage of any continental refugees who might wish 
to oe considered. Integration into British physics 
was, if anything, most difficult in, the lower 
teaching ranks, where there ware few posts and 
much competition. The AAC (and Its successor, 
the Society for Protection of Science and Learn- 
ing) strongly discouraged the established refugee 
scholars it dealt with from competing for such 
junior posts. A case in point was Fritz London,! 


preferred to remain In England, I believe it would 
be Very difficult to get a permanent post In your 
country". 

Max Peruiz, an Austrinn expatriate who work- 
ed in J. D. Bernal's crystallography laboratory at 
the Cavendish in the period, remembers being 
somewhat surprised at the number of his fellow 
scientists who were avowed communists. On the 
other hand, he told an ' interviewer for the 
Imperial War Museum refugees project, Tn the 
colleges and among the wealthy people, Hitler 
was regarded as a bulwark against communism 


who at the end of his fellowship at Oxford was ' 
considering applying for a past in the University 1 
College at Hull. The AAC contacted his friend 


' ShnV? iSS 1 * ■: (who was able to obtain only 
• -'B'h«muS w «tfog posts at Manchester and 
_ nnitwi 7^°^ lak»ng.what was to be a permanent 
; 1 1 ££5^ ^rirelMnd'Fritz Loiidon (possibly the 
' i-' 'dnu' Fjomtacrtt- low temperature theorist of the 
i 5 Oxford. for Paris, quickly 

^S^ ^rger uumber 6F dismissed ' Central 3 

on AAC lists of * 
vl^v b i^V. no*: siiCcessfii( : in obtaining, 

’v r 


and sponsor Szilard and pointed out in no 
uncertain terms that “if German scientists with 
senior qualifications compote for these junior 
posts it will be regarded by British graduates as; 
unfair competition, . . , an abuse of the displaced , 
scholar's circumstances and would be an- unfair 
act against younger British competitors . In me 
face of such reasoning, London did not apply for 
the Hull post, and in fact left the country shortly 
thereafter. SchrOdinger, who Sir Karl Popper 
remembers bi his memoirs as being yeiy unhapM ■ 
with the Level of theoretical physics at 9_ x ft rt V 
also left Britain In the same period.. Szilard 
followed not long after. j ' . 

Both London and Schrddlnger had been .sup- 
ported under a special ICI programme for refugee : 
scientists which, according' to the memorandum ! 
establishing it, had “a View to their expert , 

are ( inadequately represented , By 1935 -Jlie;.. 


mingiy Jewish refugees interned in camps as 
“enemy allens” in 1940, n number which included 
a very high percentage of the refugee scholars. - 
. Peierls, waose brother was interned On the Isle of 
Man, recalls the general internment as a “panic 
measure done! with remarkable insensitivity and 
polntlesSness". Another sent to Canada amid 
much bitterness was Klaus Fuchs, a member of 
Max Bom's group at Edinburgh. 

Graating the Special anxieties enused by the 
war and the earlier depression, it ii clear that (he 
main barrier against large-scale jxsrnianent In- ■ 
tegratlon of refugee scientists in Britain, at least 
as compared to America, ms structural and 
sociological. The British university physics com- 
munity and the university community generally, . 
was quite small compared' to that in America. 
This reflected' the relatively Circumscribed social 
' functions bf British universities in what was then 
quite openly proclaimed fo be an elf to society. 

' The universities of that period saw it as their 1 main 
'function to condition and there was 

.comparatively little of the creed -the# coming in .. 
at American state universities - of higher etfoca- 
ition for the masses. The percentage bf Britons 
1 aged 48 tq p. in higher, edwjgtipn Vfas (and is ) ., 
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From rags to 
intellectual riches 

Donald Hawes looks at two academics 
who rose from humble origins 


Jude the Obscure’s aunt was uttering a 
commonplace of the time when she 
told him that Christ minster flc Ox- 
ford! was “a place much too good for 

Va ill ffh haun mvutli ili> u.NL ... 


you to have much to do with, poor 
buy”. It hardly needs saying that few 
working-class men, let alone women, 

Itil n vfnr.l 
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of his German. Back in England, he 
became a schoolmaster, extending his 
spare-time studies to include Greek 
und chemistry and matriculating as an 
external London University student in 
1878. 

Eventually, he returned to Germany 
etween 1882 and 1886 at 


lti n t if 4 m » I >73 


Wnght and Thomas O key. the heroes Freiherg-im-Breislau and Lcinzie 

of this aiticle. never attended English His original intention was to study 

I tnblhp maiirc knf Iia r ■ » 




were manual workers in their boyhood 
and early manhood. Yet such were 
their qualities of character and intel- 
lect that each became a distinguished 
university readier: Wright deputy pro- 
fessor (1891-1901) and the professor 
(1901-24) of comparative philology at 


,- : -X 

y\\ * 


If: 


Oxfurd and Okey professor of lialiun 
(1919-28) Cambridge. 

Wright's six -volume English Din lea 
Dictionary (1896-190!') is the abiding 
monument to his scholarship. Many 
students of Old and Middle English 
have also been familiar with his 
grammar icxthooks. But amazingly 
enough, lie was illiterate until lie was 
15 yeans old. He wrs bom in 1855 in 
Tliacklcy, near Bradford. The second 
of four sons, he cnrly had to help to 
support his widowed mother in condi- 
tions of desperate poverty. When he 
was six. he worked as a donkey-boy, 
driving a cart carrying a quarry men’s 
tools from 7 am to 5 pm daily fora few 
pence a week. At the age of seven, he 
started work in a woollen mill and 
remained a millworker until 1876. He 
determined to learn how to read and 
write in 1870 when he listened to 
fellow-workers reading aloud from the 
newspapers some .of the exciting 
events of the Fra nco-Pmssian War. 

Wright- the Bible, 
Pilgrim *s Progress and 
CdstielVs Popular 
Educator, first lessons 
in lang uage. 

At first, he tatight himself with the 
md of the Bible and the Pilgrim's 
Progress, then he attended evening 
classes of various kinds and studied the 
fortnightly parts oF Cassell's Popular 
Educator. He learnt french. German, 
Latin, shorthand and mathematics. 
Soon he was running his own night 
school while -still working as a wool- 
sorter by day; Having. saved £40, he 
travelled to Germany in 1876 and 
, attended almost one semester (all that 
ho could afford) at- Heidelberg Uni- 
versity .applying himself to the study 
oLmal nematics and the improvement 
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by comparative philology, to which he 
decided to devote alfhis time and 
encreies. In 1885. he gained a PhD at 
Heidelberg for n thesis on rhe qualita- 
tive and quantitative changes of the 
indo-Gcrman vowel system in Greek. 

Thenceforth, Wright was a recog- 
nized authorily on philology and was 
active for the rest of his life in teaching 
and in publishing books and articles. 
Before his professorial appointments, 
fie was. among other things, n lecturer 
in German for the Association for the 
Higher Education of Women in Ox- 
ford and for the Taylorian Institution. 
Besides the great dictionary, his books 
included primers of Old and Middle 
High German and grammars of Histor- 
ical German, Old and Middle English 
Gothic and Greek. 

Even that brief account of his career 
shou|d show that Wright was a man of 
prodigious drive and energy, systema- 
tic and thorough in all that he under- 
took, whether teaching, writing or 
engaging in administration. His wife 
wrote that “he studied laboriously with 
every ounce of his physical strength 
and all the force of his tremendous 
personality, to fit himself to be useful 
to the world, to produce what would 
advance knowledge, and inspire and 
help others to do likewise. These 
qualities "sometimes jarred in com- 
mon room circles,” as J. Boyd delieate- 
ly puts it ip the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Wit they made him a highly 

*2*17 r nchcr His deteminiattoii 

and self-reliance are dear in his asser- 
tion. made in late life, that “a man can 
make his way at Oxford if he has the 
will; it does not depend upon birth or 
social status, but work" - words that 
would have a hollow ring in the ears of 
the kind of would-be student personi- 
fied by Jude the Obscure. 

When he gave evidence to the 
University Commission of 1920, he 

tmIShirtS du ! y of \ Professor in a 
: d «wn ‘o earth way: it was to 

sub J ecl 1x6 professed; 

• ES!j b ?u W S*?* textbooks that would 
remedy the defects of those already in 

‘.g! 1 EH : ™ was «!» duty Kin" ; 

■ difriS. 1 w, U S 0lt * cont ' nu(n S to work 
H^in lM ment ““ Pite illness - 



Joseph Wright: worked as a donkey-boy 


Thonias Okey also entered the 
academic world after inauspicious be- 
ginnmgs, although he grew up in. 
slightly more fortunate circumstances. 
He was bom in Spitnfficlds in 1852 and 
attended a dame school and a National 
School in Bethnal Green until he was 
12 years old. Between 1865 and 1896, 
he was successively an apprentice, 

£“22®“ a u d ? ast ? r basxet-mak- 
er, toiling for the first 15 years of that 
time in an unpaved, rat-infested cellar 
for 12 hours a day. 

Like other aspiring young workmen 
of the period, he became involved with 
• “W? and republican movements 
SJw fl ke ® n inlerest in positivism, 
Darwinism and socialism. He debated 
and lectured and (inevitably, one 

and became a friend ofShaw’s. 


From boyhood, he had been fascin- 
ated by foreign languages. An early 
ambition, he tells us, was "to open a. 
shop for the sale of baskets and 
proclaim "Ici on parlefranfais.” Since 
at first he could not afford to attend 
evening classes, he taught himself 
Italian by using Olicndorfs New 
Method of Learning Italian. He ex- 
changed lessons with “native refugees" 
and others and attended Sunday ser- 
vices at French, German and Italian 
churches in London. Meetings at a 
German socialist club in Soho gave 
mm excellent practice in German. 

Later, he went to evening lectures 
on history and other subjects orga- 
nized by the University Extension 

BriS M d fOUnd t ^ ne i t ° read in the 
British Museum. During European 

tours organized for students and 
SSStV °/ Toynbee Hall, he asto- 
nished his fellow travellers, who in- 


cluded "university men" wiihT 
command of languages. ^ 

He was teacher of Italian at l 

Hall between 1892 and lV/ft 
turn of the century, he also beam S 
make his name as a writer firlt i 
translator of Dante for Deni’s TeiSi! 
Classics and then as .he au £ P J 
popular educational hooks such « 
Venice and us Story (1903) and JlS 
and its Story ( i 9U4). He write schoS 

. R ,"i.. con '? bu,cd to ft, 
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But he always retained a das* 
association with basketmaking, Z 
hshing a book and an EncycloJZ 
Bmanntca article on the craft. In | 9 tg 
when he was 67 years old, he diffident' 
ly stood for the newly-endowed post or 
professor of Italian at Cambridge®! 
was elected. Apparently, he almw 
s? 1 * i° th ® V1 « chancellor declE 
the office but he was reassured by! 
letter from Sir Arthur Quillcr-Coucfa 
the professor of English literature’ 
This kmdness Okey always remein . 
pered and later he made wastepaner 
baskets for Sir Arthur and the demo} 
Jesus College us tokens of his grati- 
tude. * 

Okey -tokens of 
gratitude - hand-made 
wastepaper baskets 
for < Q > - 

Unlike Wright in his modesty, be 
was jike hint in his devotion lo 
teaching. In his unpretentious Inaugu- 
ral, Okey said that his aims were lo 
interest people in classic and modem 
Italian subjects and to win their sym- 
pathy for the Italian nation, thereby 
rectifying in part the nineteenth cen- 
tury “set towards Teutonism.” He 
remained as professor until 1928 and 
died in 1935. 

Both men were devoted to the study 
of language and to teaching it. Having 
had to struggle themselves, they were 
pleased to help other students lo attain 
knowledge and appreciation. Both 
were perfectionists, if only to compen- 
sate for their lack of orthodox educa- 
tion. Both seized the opportunities lo 
belter themselves. Okey was fortunate 
in working in London, where he could 
find people and institutions to give him 
assistance and practice. Wright, in i 
harsher environment, was enterprising 
enough to go to German universities. 

We must, in reading their life- 
stories, give due credit to such orga- 
nizations as the Mechanics’ Institute in 
Bradford, Heidelberg University and 
Toynbee Hall. But both scholars are 
remarkable, above all, for their 

g ersevcrancc and determination, 
miles* Self-help , first published in 
1859 when Wright and Okey tere 
boys, originated in addresses he gave 
to young men “of the humblest rank* 

. eager for self-improvement. Wrmh! 
ana Okey went on to be perfect 
exemplars of the “energetic individual- 
ism" which Smiles admired. 


■The author is head of the department oj 
language and literature at tat 
Polytechnic of North London. 
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My God, wliat'5 j; 
happened to it ? 1 
If oiilsf it Could all 
be like it used to... 


— man alone against ■ 
the elements, the nueSLi 
for food thrusting him J 
onward into unknown! 
terntory - armed with I 
nought hut a stout twm 
and the odd pebble... A 
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The science of geography is wide in its 
purview and uses the results from 
many olhcr disciplines such as geolo- 
gy, geophysics, meteorology, 
oceanography, biology and, indeed, 
anthropology in determining the natu- 


ral order oflnings on the surface of the 
globe. Although the subject may 


broadly be broken down into physical 
geography, biogeography and human 


geography, the basis is the physical 
nature of the earth, and any other 
sub-divisions arc essentially related to 
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Whither geographical 
exploration? 


sub-divisions arc essentially related to 
it. 

What do we mean by travel as 
opposed to exploration? Man has 
travelled, if only in search of food, 
since the species appeared upon the 
earth. I suggest that travel is under- 
taken in (helnterests of those partak- 
ing in a journey, whereas exploration 
implies observing and recording, and 
the dissemination of information to the 
world of learning. 

At any particular time in history 
both travel and exploration have been 
limited by the available materials and 
technology. At first man lived where 
nature allowed. Then, learning to use 
(he natural resources of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, he was able to 
extend his occupation into areas of less 
favourable climate. Where Stone Age 
man found only coarse unfavourable 
rocks his tools were unrefined. Where 
he found flint or the natural glass 
obsidian his manufacturing techniques 
could improve rapidly ana the delicate 
stone knives, chisels and arrowheads 
that resulted set his foot another step 
forward in the evolutionary struggle. 

Similarly during the period of re- 
corded history we find that each major 
advance in materials the resulting 
Improved technology led to increased 
and more effective exploration of the 
physical world. One such advance 
came in the fifteenth century when the 
«sign of ships, together with impro- 
ving compass designs, made it possible 
to undertake ocean voyages far dis- 
tance from land, rather than being 
impelled to follow the coastline. But 
the problem of determining longitude 
at sea remained unsolved until the 
invention of the chronometer in the 
eighteenth centuryi 

Such early examples can be matched 
n later days when tne internal combus- 
lon engine replaced the polar dog- 
jeatn and the desert camel. Aircraft 
mo revolutionized exploration by pro- 
viding easier access to study areas, and 
W , , CI ^ BSe d the speed at which work 
cohid be carried out. But apart from 
reconnaissance and remote sensing 
techniques such as airborne magne- 
tometry, ’radio-echo .sounding of ice 
depth and air photography, aircraft are 
pore an aid to arrival aria supply in the 
itetd than a direct research tool. The 
Reoloaist must still walk on rocks, the 
wqldgist handle and observe subjects 
r^Jotground. Likewise man's newest 
tool, the i satellite, can provide broad 
average df the entire globe in many 
P“<mdeters, but always there is the 
■jjcea for ground-truth observations to 
Possible the Interpretation of 


Methods have changed but the modern explorer still 
needs a sense of adventure says Sir Vivian Fuchs 


al regimes of tropical forests and the 
life dependent on them. Insidious 
climatic changes alter the delicate 
balance of desert margins and afted 
the life of millions who live unaware of 
nature's potential threats. Now man 
exerts a powerful influence on the 
natural order, so there is an urgent 
need for studies which will enable us to 
guard our environment against our 
own unthinking misdeeds and preserve 
it for future generations. 

All such factors come within the 
purview of geography, which seeks to 
provide an all-embracing picture of the 
world which is our home. For our own 
preservation we must have the know- 


them to longer more serious field work 
in later years. 

Looking at the world as a whole 
from the point of view of exploration, 
the broad fields appear to be tropical 
rain forest, hot deserts, the temperate 
and polar regions, with high mountain 
areas forming a fifth complex categ- 
ory. Work in all these places has 
gained from advances in technology 
and materials. It has also to be recog- 
nized that the requirements of scien- 
tific research arc placing increasing 
demands on tile administration and 
provision for exploration. No longer is 
it sufficient merely to collect and to 


assess and to integrate the various 
factors in a dangerous situation. Those 
who arc blessed with this capability 


may not even realize they have it, nor 
be able to explain it. But they arc 


[ (reservation we must have the know- 
edge which can enable- us to forecast 


future trends, and perhaps enable us to 
guide their course. Sucn information 
must come largely from observations 
on the ground, and the door is there- 
fore wide open for the modern ex- 
plorer. 

There are other fields of study which 
seem perhaps to have less effect on 
man's future. Those aspects of geophy- 
sics like geomagnetism and gravity are 
valuable in geological interpretation, 
and can well be a necessary part of 
exploration, though upper atmosphere 
geophysics concerned with the ionos- 
phere and magnetosphere, which are 
also part of the global environment, 
can scarcely be regarded as within the 
“geography". On the other hand, 
oceanography in all its branches most 
certainly can. Here indeed is oppor- 
tunity for exploration since . we still 
know little about the deep ocean 
floors. Furthermore, the heat and 
water exchange between sea and 
atmosphere is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in determining both the 
form of the land and its habitability. 

With all these different fields of 
investigation open to us one may next 
ask what drives someone to follow any 
one of them in the uncomfortable, 
even dangerous, situations which are 
quite usual in out-of-the-way parts of 
the world? For the scientist it is easy. 
He or she wants to extend knowledge 
of his or her particular discipline into 
previously untouched areas. If we are 


observe. Complex equipment, often 
delicate or heavy, and frequently re- 


quiring electric power, is now a neces- 
sary commonplace. Indeed the equip- 
ment of the laboratory is being carried 
into the field. Some will be of a static 
nature and remain at base camp, but 
much of it must move with the travell- 
ing scientist. Thus the advances of l 
technology, although contributing to 1 
more efficient work, and often easing 
the lot of the explorer, also produce 
their own new problems. 

For example the fearful physical 
endurance needed by the Scott and 
Shackleton expeditions at the begin- 
ning of the century is no longer 
necessary. But the unknown hazards 


generally recognized as being in har- 
mony with their companions, their 
environment, and the circumstances of 
the moment. 

This consideration may be extended 
to a person's general personality, be- 
cause for anyone intending to travel in 
populated areas it is also essential to be 
alive to the sensibilities of the inhabi- 
tants. To travel efficiently, happily and 
profitably it is necessary to be accept- 
able to local communities. Above all, 
travellers and explorers must have 
transparent integrity and behave 
naturally , for no one who hides behind 
an unnatural facade can hope to be 
successful. People leading a simple life 
have ail acuity' which penetrates all 
forms of pretence or pretention. 


On the other hand, people working 
“accident prone". In this context it 
implies being “ill tune with nature" - 
that is luring able subconsciously to 
in uninhabited regions have the prob- 
lem of remaining on good terms with 
their few companions. This is not 
always easy for itfe becomes extremely 
parochial, und smnll matters arc liable 
to assume disproportionate import- 
ance. Here again any degree of pre- 
tence is valueless, for companions will 
immediately recognize it - and nature 
herself takes no account of the unreal. 

Wc have looked Ht sume of the 
practical and human factors which 
affect the traveller in the field. Equip- 
ment and materials will continue to 
advance both in efficiency and com- 
plexity. As each new modification is 


made, explorers will judge its value for 
their purposes and adapt themselves to 
new techniques. Each generation will 
produce successors to those who have 
gone before. The basic human qual- 
ities remain the same. Only man’s 
environment changes, and each gen- 
eration adapts itself to the rapidly 
increasing facilities and capabilities 
provided by its predecessors. The 
nature of exploration is itself changing, 
both in its meaning and Its scope for 
advancing knowledge demands more 
and more detail - and this provides a 
limitless future. 


The author is president of the Royal 
Geographical Society 


they faced have been replaced by other 
risks associated with the very means 
that are now used to remove the 
hazards of the past, The fnodem 
Antarctic explorer is faced with bring- 



ing heavy tractors across hidden cre- 
vasses which Scott's parties on foot or 


to have a global view in any subject we 
cannot afford to leave any region 
unstudied. Bui the wish for such 


knowledge must be underpinned by a 
sense of adventure - a willingness fp 


cast bread upon unknown waters. For 
those non-scientists who comprise the 
essential support staff to expeditions, 
whether they be mechanics, cooks, 
pilots, builders and the like, the urge is 
primarily for adventure. Certainly 
financial reward should apt be the 
main reason fdr joining, for it does hot 


with dog-teams would have passed 
without even being conscious of their 
presence. Every lime an aircraft flies 
over such country, where ground aids 
are few. the crew are at risk- although 
they are travelling in complete com- 
fort. Radio is now relied upon to 
monitor progress in the field ana to call 
up supplies or assistance when neces- 
sary. But radio too is fallible and, in 
remote regions, planning must ensure 
correct actions if communications 
break down. 

When these aids to modem travel 
fail, a party may again be exposed to 
the difficulties of climate ana terrain 
which faced thelrearly predecessors. It 
is therefore necessary, even today, 
that men: who take part jp exploration 
should have ‘the temperament, know- 
ledge and experience to be able to help 
themselves when unexpected events 
occur. It follows that expedition mem- 
bers, both scientists and support staff, 
should be selected .for their mental 
stability as well as professional compe- 
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lence In their tasks, They must have a 
balanced outlook which does not allow 


exploration hus changed 
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pected difficulties. ..... 

Happily the present generation pro- 
vides a very targe number of people 


with a sense of curiosity, scientific or 
otherwise together with an adventur- 
ous spirit. Each year some hundreds of 
expeditions leave this country to work 


expeditions leave uus cuunuy iu wui* 

jn distant lands. Most of Jhem^are r-^ a 7 degree of caution Pnd a 


balanced outlook which does not allow 
too lively an Imagination to tBke' 
charge, for this can lead into realms of 
the unpractical . The explorer's way of , 
life is essentially practical, and exotic 
or extreme ideas are undesirable un- 
less accompanied, by the exercise of 
sound judgment. In the wilder ports 
of the world there Is little rpom for 
experiment or error. Judgment which 
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Latter-day radical 


by Geoffrey Hawthorn 

Towards 2000 
by Raymond Williams 
Chat to & Windus.f9.y5 
ISRN 1)71)1 1 2685 X 

Cobheii was the last English radical. 
He was (he last in Raymond Williams's 
view “in whom love of birthplace, love 
of country, and root and branch 
opposition to the whole social order 
could be authentically integrated". 

Others might have thought this of 
Williams himself. “The human energy 
uf the long revolution", he wrote in 
1959, “springs from the conviction that 
men can direct their own lives by 
breaking through the pressures and 
restrictions of older forms of society 
and by discovering new common in- 
stitutions". And his own conviction 
was tlml the discovery would in good 
par! be n rediscovery of suppressed 
communities and their popular cul- 
ture. He seemed himself to be the Inst 
(ur at least a member of the last 
generation) whose socialism was in this 
respect proudly parochial and con- 
servative. 

In 1959, he still was. But now, he has 
broken. In The Long Revolution itself 
and in much uf what he wrote into the 
1970s, Williams looked forward to a 
society which had rejected most ex- 
isting economic and social arrange- 
ments. The third part of that book is 
reprinted here and many of the shorter 
pieces are repeated. They invoke “the 
principle of a society sustained by its 
economy" against “the practice of a 
society determined by a market' 1 . They 
suggest “that the only kind of socialism 
which now stands any chance of being 
established ... is one centrally based 
on new kinds of communal, coopera- 
tive and collective institutions". They 
accordingly call for "a very open and 
practical discussion 11 about the rela- 
1 ,'tipns between suah small institutions. . 


English radicalism, it cannot arty lon- 
1 gernuve as its “pivot" and its point that 
irreducible and inulicnuhlc English - 
ness which Williams like other rauiculs 
back to Cobbctt and the seventeenth- 
century protesters 3nd beyond have 
always cherished. 

This is why Williams in To wants 
2000 is so bleak and ail hut resigned. 
There is now so little in the world to stir 
him. The more or less truly communal 
communities of the old working clnss 
and other such solidary associations 
are now disappearing, in the 1950s and 
I96fls, as they were doing so, Williams 
and others romanticized them. Now, 
they arc barely there to he romantic 
about. Williams even agrees with 
Frank Chappie that there ft a choice, in 
the 1981 Is, between union ism and 
socialism. Yet rhe international asso- 
ciations, the hanks, cartels, corpora- 
tions, countries bound by more or less 
explicit understandings, let alone the 
Socialist International itself, move no 
one. The brotherhood of man, in 
back-to-backsor face-to-face with plu- 
tocrats in tail black hats, has evapo- 
rated. It is at best, ns Williams is forced 
despite himself to concede, another 
abstraction. It just does not exist. 

This is why Towards 2000 is also so 
arid. Gone arc the evocations of 
Williams's own border country or of 
the dignity and determination of old 
industrial places. Gone too are the 
loving resurrections of the poels' and 
pamphleteers' complaints against in- 
dustry itself. In their place is a soulless 
recital of the deficiencies of modern 
management and representative 
democracy and a programme, a very 
programmatic programme, in fact lit- 
tlp more than a plea, far a decentral- 
ized economy ana a participatory poli- 
tics which will in some way or another, 
not exactly defined, connect people's 
daily lives to the corporations and 
collections of countries which in- 
“ejgnsly determine them. . 

. This is a! loose thouoht: For ir h* 
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Research in the sociology of. the. past 
gathers pace and Ellift The Court 
Society will probably reach a readier 
audience in Britain now! than it would 


audience in Britain now! than it would 
nave nt the time of its original publica- 
tion m German In 1969. . 

. ^ book Is concerned with explain- 
ing the operation and origins of the 
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He is not, of course, too much of an 
old-fashioned rationalist. Even though 
nothing that he says, and certainly 
nothing in the way in which he says it, 
suggests that life is going to be any- 
thing but grim, he is convinced that 
there might at least be some grinding 
satisfaction in political participation 
for its own sake. But he does neverthe- 
less seem to think that political parti- 
cipation is the only want we have, and 
that once we satisfy it, our lives will 
severally and together fall into place. It 
is a maximalist conception, confessed- 
ly holistic. 

There is on alternative. Ii is the view 
held by almost all subjects of almost all 
regimes at almost all points in history, 
the view elaborated by the principled 
critics of absolutism, the view per- 
versely urged by Rousseau in his 
conclusive account of how its opposite 
. is impossible, the view that the public, 
the political, the state, has to be kept at 
bay, not just because it might simply 
oppress, but also because IfTt Is not, it 

also in the centrally governed empires 
of antiquity. In China, in India and 
elsewhere that courts and court- 
sodeties were central to the state 
“Conquering societies, or societies 
threatened by conquest, in the pre- 
industrial period, where populations 

already differentiated in terms of func- 
tion were ruled from one centre over 
large areas, generally showed a strong 
tendency to concentrate power In a 
single social . position, ' that of 
monarch." Nevertheless, Elias does 
not proceed by means of Max Weber’s 
confusing "ideal type" method, where 
a model constructed from a great many 
examples ends up bearing a very 
problematic relationship to any par- 
ticular social reality. . ' 

Hu own method is to analyse in 




teams at the bottom, and replies 
passed hack up again. The other would 
be that of the corporate state. And the 
one might be more similar to (he other 
than someone like Williams would 
wish. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
socialism which Williams has for so 
long believed in. the socialism of 
equality and communal power, the 
socialism he still, despite himself, 
cannot quite abandon, is fast becoming 
a subject in intellectual history. It was 
always most intensely expected when 
the country first met the city, in 
England in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, in France and 
Germany in rhe second half, in Russia 
in the years before the First World 
War, in fialy in the years immediately 
after. Now that that moment has 
almost everywhere passed in what is 
now called “the north", socialism in so 
far as it is anything at all, is a set of 
more purely practical emphases within 
an irreversible (If not always success- 
ful) common project of material accu- 
mulation. It is what the Socialist 
International and the saner and more 
wide-awake half of the Labour Party 
now say it Is. it is, because itcanbe.no 
more. 

It is also, though, no less. What 
Williams still shares with many social- 
ist theorists, even if It is odder in him, a 
student of literature, than in others, is 
an excessively thin picture of desire. 
He is not, at course, too much nf an 
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Raymond Williams; bleak and all 

wiU straitjacket the ineradicable incon- 
sistency of individual desire into some 
Uun and simple scheme. In its historic 
forms, it has been a desperate view, 
and entirely defensive. But there Is no 
reason why it has to be, and in many 
places now, it is not. If the state itself 
acts responsibly, by creating a 
framework of security some of the nuts 
and holts of which as well ns the 
genera! direction is assented to in some 
form of democracy, however remotely 
representative, if the public and the 
political , in other words, are limited in 
scope and capable of some minimal 
^ !en there is the room for 
individuals, or families, or even com- 
munities, perhaps whole regions (if 
they dp not Insist on thinking of 
themselves as nations) to do, within 
obvious limits, whatever it is that they 

eenth-century France. They reveal a 
pervasive concern with the symbols of 
fine gradations ol rank, and the abs- 
■ j? , r n °Wlity of any clear 
distinction between the public and 
private domains. Residences and 
many other social distinctions were 
maintained according to a "system of 
expenses" which compelled noble 
families to spend commensurotely with 
their rank, and very frequently far 
beyond their shrinking resources 
™>ned by this expenditure. 
Why did they not economize like good 
bourgeois? Elias shows how what from 
the standpoint today of bourgeois 
rationality was mere “luxury" and 

' from thc different 

standpoint or court rationality” was 
inescapable, central to the whole social 
.'denfriy of the courtier. 

VT^^^ iddopendent, ,l pri- 

rKL SP r j C rtl?' be could with- 
draw. And this obsession with nuances 

ifS&a . 

th , ro ^ which gradations of ■ 

ti h (Qtf&T d u XpT&s ^ on - Moreov- ■ 
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but resigned 

want to do. It is more of a minimalist 
view, and not at all holistic. 

It is not, of course, very strikingly 
stirring, and as all its more modem 
theorists from Joseph Schumpeter to 
Anthony Crosland have said, it re- 
quires moderately decent politicians, 
competent administrators and both 
general agreement and general scep- 
ticism about thc scope of politics. 
These urc difficult conditions, espe- 
cially seen from Britain now, pm 
imaginable, and perhaps even possible 
before we reacli 2000. Even an atavis- 
tic radical like Cobhett might, in his 
more reasoned moments, have seen 
their point. 

Geoffrey Hawthorn is lecturer fit 
sociology at the University of Corn- 
bridge. 

their dependence on him was achieved 
only through prolonged struulesoy^ 
several centuries, up to and Jnduuir« 
thc Fronde. But in the end, although 
he saw to it that the old nobility 
deprived of its functions in French 
society as a whole, Louis XIV also 
preserved it, because it had functions 
for him as a countervailing force to tw 
various bourgeois groupings, On tw 
promotion of fragmentation, lenswn 
apd rivalry did the royal power ex- 
pend. 

The status battles of the courtly 
' of life could not be resolved by useor 
the ipie, so the courtier 
instead extreme self-control, self-con- 
tainment and watchfulness. Ones 
Elias's most brilliant chapters snow 
the cultural reflection of this in dassic- 
ism and aristocratic roman ha sin r ■ 
nostalgia for the rural past as eany “ 
among the Pldiade, then the 
and shepherds of Honord dw’ 
L’Astrie , and finally in the wort w 
court painters from Poussin to «ai- 
teau and in the classical drama « 
Racine. 


■ ' The Court Society is more that 
case, study of France under anew 

' regime. It is also - both in a 10*1 
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Psychic 

partner 

The Wary of Beatrice W ebb 
; vrimneTwo 1892-1905: ‘All the Good 

• filings In Life' 

edited by Norman and Jeanne 
HacKcnzie . u . . . 

Virago. in association with the London 
Sdioolof Economics, £18.00 
'' IS BNO 86068 210 2 

. . lie full length on the beach and 
satch ihe marvellously tinted wave 
break on the pink pebbles . . . 
Tomorrow I must plan out the 
chapter on the 'Select Vestry* other- 
Mseit wont be ready for him to write 
on Thursday. (April 1901). 

Here is the Webb machine, at once 
admirable and a trifle quaint, with the 
covers off. When Beatrice came to 
select the diary extracts for Our Part- 
whip she naturally left out a great 
deal, this second volume in the new 
tcries. which opens with her honey- 
moon in 1892 and ends 13 years later 
«ilh the last months of the Balfour 
government, includes all that she omit- 
ted -her “cursed habit of sentimental 
cade-building” when she remem- 
bered what Joe Chamberlain had 
meant to her, frank assessments of her 
sisters and of their husbands and 
children, her fulminations against the 
“Nonconformist microbe” which in- 
fected the London progressives, and 
many other thoughts which it would 
not have been seemly to reveal forty 
yews ago. By the exemplary industry 
of Professor and Mrs MacKenzic all of 
Beatrice's private writings which any- 
one could need will soon be in print. 

As a record of events this most 
readable diary is patchy. Like so many 
others It was not merely autobiography 
but therapy. Beatrice, as the editors 

■ [}®te In a perceptive introduction, was 
, "roora likely to write when she was 

excited or depressed, less likely to find 
lime for comment when she was very 
way or felt contented." After spend- 
®I[be three summer months or 1904 
on the Cromarty Firth without making 
w entry she wrote: 

When Sidney is with me I cannot 
‘Other Self* , . . 'it' ceases 
■ : to be present and only reappears 
C ,ir? he, J he becomes absent. 

irmi , Webbs returned to Scotland 

■ L. l i 1 *® diary was left behind "by 
nuMake . During these years “temper- 

' conflicts" involved Beatrice, 

? editors write, in "long bouts of 
iL , “ n and anorexic Ill-health. 
,c: in lhc painful struggle to resolve 
s be made the diary her 

• Pycblc partner." 

vii 7 .ii L ^ ebb ' s reputation will sur- 
enL. 1 tb ? se revelations from the 
: "At the base of her,” 

2 s H - Oj Wells of ' Altiora Baifoy’, 

vSiLS tyB ? un i and Peedy-" R 

S malicious slander. Beatrice knew 

Without 
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E refatory essay on "Sociology ajd 
Gstory" and in asides t hroughoirt uw 
book - a profound discussion of - 
methodological problems of histone® 
explanation. Not everyone, wlietW* 
sociologist or historian, will agrecw 
Elias’s views. But no one . Kn °“ 
concerned with such . quesnons 
now.be able to evade getting top g • 
with what he has to say in the ww - 
lOnd esSavs now appea ring in LPg 1 ^ . . 

Stephen Menneli ; 

Ifrineil a senfo /J^^ 

thd director of 1 : 

Studies, Centre, *■&* 7 ,?" 
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Beatrice Webb 

that Sidney would havc been nowhere 
socially without her; but she was just as 
certain that she would havc been 
nowhere in research without him. In 
January 1904 she replaced her evening 
dress which was four years old. She 
noted of this new purchase 
I might have done without it if I had 
been quite single-minded in my 
indifference to social glamour, Thc 
cold-drawn truth is that though I am 
honestly indifferent as to whether or 
not I see the great world, when 1 do 
enter in I like to do credit to my 
reputation - an unworthy desire, 1 
own. 

These pages contain very little arro- 
gance and much self-awareness. 

“The Webbs", the late Sir Denis 
Brogan used to remark, “had the 
political sense of an amoeba." The 
remark needs qualification. Several of 
the personal sketches which appear 
here for the first time are splendid. 
After sitting next to Rosebery at 


dinner in 
corded; 


larch 1900 Beatrice re- 


he annoyed me by his ridiculous airs] 
he might be a great statesman, a 
royal Prince, a beautiful woman. 


Others of the newly published por- 
traits are perhaps less felicitous. In 
June 1904 Churchill and Lloyd George 
dined as the Webbs’ guests. 

Winston drinks too much, talks too 
much, and does no thinking worthy 
of the name . . . Lloyd George fs 
altogether superior both in character 
and in intellect ... He is a worthy 
little person with intense personal 
ambition, but with assiduous indus- 
try and honest convictions and bril- 
liant parliamentary talents. 

She added that when some Of the 
London County Council leaders such 
as McKinnon Wood joined the party 
after dinner “they compared favour- 
ably with the parliamentarians in the 


fetSr brings . logetij^r nia- 
ichawan sburees: The Third 


■to.: OTOT; . pttfcV .■Critical 
r MteS!?, 1 w? V and l-.« Social ■ • 


Chapter Four Is an extract from 1 wo 
Laws of Penal Evolution", published 
In 1901 in Annie Sodologique. the 
review journal which Durkheim 
helped to found and which, in the 
words of another commentator, did 
more than anything to establish Dur- 
kheim's sociology as "a recognized 
'school' of thought". Chapter five is an 
extract from Suicide. Chapter six, 
"The Origins of Law", consists of two 
newly-translated review articles pub- 
lished In Revue Phitosophique. The 
last two chapters, setting out Dur- 
kheim's views about properly rights 
and contract, are both taken from the 
1957 translation of Professional Ethics 
and Civic Morals. . , _ r 

Durkheim’s status as a founder of 
modern sociology can hardly be dis- 
puted, and law was a key element in 
many areas of his work. But has that 
work survived the test of time? In a 
succinct but well-documented intro- 
. ductory essay. Lukes and Scull answer 
that question in the negative. They 
parade an array of "authorities to 
demonstrate that, in many crucial 
areas, Durkheim 's work has been 
demolished ’ by: subsequent scho- 
larship. He begged and avoided key 
questions about the relatiooslifps be-, 
tween legal 1 and mpral niles; his con- 
clusions about the e volution ary ^de- 

efine -of ■» repressive , law wqro basfcd 

!■.» upon dubious interpretations, oi equai- 


reality of their grip of actual affairs." 

The more general political com- 
ments in these diaries are seldom 


perceptive. At the end of February 
1904 Beatrice recorded the "depress- 
ion" of such “limps" as Munro-Fcrgu- 
son and Haldane, and concluded that 


tariff reform had strengthened the 
little Englander Liberals. Thc entry 
gives no hint that (he tariff campaign 
nad presented Ihe leading “limp . 
namely Asquith, with a marvellous 
opportunity to rehabilitate himself 
with the opposite section of his parly. 

The editors have a good com- 
mand of their material. Their introduc- 
tory passages, the short bibliography, 
the illustrations, and the chronology 
provided, are all excellent. But there 
are too many errors and slipshod 
statements in the notes which pre- 
face the entries. Carson should not be 
described as “leader of the Unionists in 
the Commons, 1900-05" (page 172); 
and it is eccentric to call Lady Elcho 
“the wife of thc Earl of Weniyss" (page 
254). Wyndham was not Chief Secret- 
ary for Ireland in July 1900 (page 178). 
Lansdowne was not "a Liberal states- 
man" in 1905 (page 348). Ori page 21 
the formation of the Liberal govern- 
ment is pushed forward into 1906; and 
■ on page 21 1 Lloyd George even be- 
comes President of the Board of Trade 
in “the post- 1906 Liberal govern- 
ment”. There are a number of other 
such examples. 

Two more volumes are promised on 
thc jacket for 1984 and 1985. This 
seems too fast a pace if the highest 
editorial standards arc to be upheld. A 
timetable Which precludes thorough 
revision is always a mistake; and in a 
historical work of this Importance it Is 
no slight one. 

Michael Brock 

Dr Brock is Warden of Nuffield Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


ly dubious evidence; his views about 
crime being an integrative clement In a 
healthy society were complex and 
contradictory. Lukes and Scull refute 
exaggerated claims by “uncritical 
admirers" that Durkheim laid many of 
the foundations of modern sociological 
work on deviance and law. While 
conceding (hat he did significantly 
influence some later scholars, they 
conclude . that “what has been bor- 
rowed from Durkheim ore particular 
insights and suggestive hypotheses ex- 
tracted from a theoretical matrix 
which, as a totality, no longer carries 
conviction". • 

Why then should w$ buy theirbook? 
The editors themselves hint at self-, 
justification when they observe that, 
with Durkheim, “empirical truth, or 
even plausibility, is not necessarily the 
most relevant test of his theories, 
fruitfulness". Error- and defective 
method can be as significant in the 
development of a discipline ns nre 
revealed truths. Durkheim Is still re- 
vered. rind not just- by his uncritical 
admirera, as a scholar.who founded an 
enduring scholarly dynasty, albeit one 
with many divergent offshoots. This 


book is. a valuable source for anyqtie 
interested In the history of twentieth- 
century isoc lal science; < - j; 

Gavin -prewry' ; . 

Gavin DreWryls licturir hi govmmm 
at Bedford -College, London, < - . ; 


Scourges 
of the 
bourgeois 

Zola and Ihe Bourgeoisie: a study of 
themes and techniques In Let Rougun- 
Macqucrt 
by Brian Nelsun 
Macmillan, I2II.IH) 

ISBN tJ 333 3198H 5 

Balzac and thc French Revolution 

by Ronnie Butler 

Cronm Helm, £15.95 

ISBN It 7(W9 32(18 1 

It is striking that “bourgeois" should 
havc become so dirty a word, and the 
erstwhile honest burgher been trans- 
formed into thc figure excoriated by 
Ihe Icflcr left ana despised by Ihe 
“cultured''. 

The transition calls for a study 
in social and cultural history in 
which Balzac and Zola would obvious- 
ly demand stur-billing - even though it 
was the bourgeoisie above all who 

f mrehased (heir novels and made tlicir 
amc. For, of course, thc bourgeoisie 
has won in the modern age; as their 
fellow-novelist of sociul satire, 
Flaubert, put it, “the bourgeoisie now 
ft all of humanity, including thc pco- 

E le". This development wns foreseen 
y both Balzac and Zola as they 
savagely bit thc hands (hat fed them, 
but what emerges from both uf these 
books is that they had a more ambiva- 
lent attitude than is normally allowed. 

Dr Nelson's thorough, balanced 
study first surveys Zola’s criticisms and 
relates them to his wider social vision, 
but it brings out at the same time his 
“faith in the traditional bourgeois 
values of self-disciplinc, hard work and 
moderation". What becomes clear is 
that Zola is anti-chureh and anti- 
capitalist but not, finally, anti- 
bourgeois. For example, in his view of 
sex and marriage he deplores religious 
and exploitive attitudes alike but 
admires what he sees as the bourgeois 
family idea). Similarly, he shows in 
Germinal that compassionate mana- 
gers like Hcnncbeau and Dcneulm 
are. as much as their miners, victims of 
. an essentially, impersonal system . . 
Nelson's general picture Is then 
filled out by studies of four novels of 
bourgeois life - La Curie, Une Page 
d‘ Amour, Pat-Bouiile and L' Argent - 
which he believes to be unfairly neg- 
lected, and these confirm a conclusion 
that helps to explain Marxists' dislike 
of Zola. His biting altnck? on callous 
greed and exploitation do not lead Eiim 
to revolutionary socialism but to trust 
in an evolution towards a more moral, 
less class-ridden order, and this is 10 be 
. powered, precisely, by thc creative 
energy of tne bourgeoisie. Though its 
. detested scourge, Zola was in signifi- 
cant respects “profoundly bourgeois” 
himself. 

The Marxists have, by contrast, 
almost claimed Balzac For their own, 
most recently in the works of Pierre 
Barbdris about which Mr Butler is both 
. respectful and unconvinced. They and 
other admirers may thus find his study 
disconcerting, and the more so given 
its scholarly, dispassionate careful- 
ness. Its aim is wider Him' the title 
suggests: nothing less than to evaluate 
Balzac as historian of post-revolution- 
ary France from republic and empire 
to thc 1848 revolution. The novelist's - 
portrayals of events .and manners and. 
especially of such groups as the dmig-. 
rds, the bourgeoisie and tfie restore-' : 
tion aristocrats are described and 
thereafter compared for accuracy and 
insight with the historians’ accounts. 

’Ihe author hopes to "vindicate 
Balzac as n superb historian of post- 
revolutionary society" and claims for 
him a “remarkable accuracy in amir 
cipating historical findings” , but in the 
outcome his honesty of treatment 
leads to a strikingly less favourable 
impression. . In chapter after chapter 
close examination shows that whatever, 
his “literary" merits, however 
"monumental" his range, Balzad wps . 
veiy often erroneous, inadequate and 
self-contradictory as .weii as grossly 
biased. On thedmigrfis he Is ” fragmen- 
tary and subjective*', and.'on thc droit 
d'atnesse “Incomplete" and "basically 
misleading''; on thq first restoration he. 
* falls into “fundafocntal contrndic- 
;. lions” and bn les notables into “disre- 
gard of political events and ulign- 
iriehtsV..Biji;f'sigr|jficftnt .distortion - ; 

' industry and rfommqlrc'e'afior 1 83Q. prp 
; needed inliis preoccupation with this, , 


ml, «ly (nil chapter on MuIml- as histu- 
ri.iimf tin.- rc-Mmiituni aristocracy cliit-s 
llK-di-inunslr.iliuri ^ec 111 tn warrant die 
av-ci in jh dial he is "u ns 111 passed". 

As t>i die ht 1 nr ecu ft if. Balzac (mafly 
faced h»ih ways. It ft hrs villain, 
hlan ic wot iliv fur thc revolution's over- 
throw of the ntn'it’fi regime, consoli- 
dating its power despite Ihe repres- 
sions of his admired Napoleon. K-vum- 
ittg politic ally do mi 1 vi in during the 
restoration, i-oinpletinu i»s ascendancy 
under liis despised July monarchy. 
And yet Butler discerns "pragmatic 
acceptance" as well. 'I hough still nos- 
talgic for pre-res oluiionuiy audi'iriim- 
iamsni. Bnliiic rclucumly recognized 


that bourgeois energy and success 
atone could head ofl popular democra- 
cy. Thc author denies nis outlook has 
the revolutionary implications alleged 
hy some Marxists. However, albeit a 
thorough reactionary, his “pnlmcal 
realism overcame his aesthetic reti- 
cence". With him as with Zola the 
bourgeois has the last laugh. 

D. G. Char J ton 

D. G. Charlton is professor of French 
at the University of Warwick. 

A new 
grammar 

A Reference Grammar of Modern 
French 

by Anne Judge and F. G. Healey 

Edward Arnold, £35.00 

ISBN 0713162856 

Writers of grammars all too often yield 
to the temptation to follow their 
predecessors, with the result that their 
works are derivative to ail extent that 
sometimes borders on plagiarism. 
Grammars of French are particularly 
bad in this respect. Thc same doctrines 
(which may or may not be well found- 
ed), expressed in the same or similar 
phraseology, and illustrated by thc 
same or similar examples, crop up time 
and time again and can sometimes be 
traced back through one grammar to 
another for a period of centuries - in 
some cases as far back as Vaugclas's 
Remnrques sur la tongue frangaise ot 
1647, 

Dr Judge and Professor Healey 
make a determined effort to get away 
from this all .too well established 
tradition, and on the whale they are 
successful. Their adoption of some of 
the concepts, analytical procedures 
and terminology of modem linguistics 
(though they are not slavish adherents 
of any onc particular school) may 
mean that some users whose concep- 
tual framework and terminology are in 
astateof fossilization will have tothink 
before they use. But no harm will come 
to them from that. And, in any case, 
thc authors are at pains not to confuse 
or upset the traditionBlly-ininded un- 
necessarily. Indeed, they deliberately 
retain many familiar concepts ana 
much traditional terminology. 

Another feature of this grammar is 
the attention paid to constructions that 
are of questionable acceptability. The 
authors justify this approach on the 
eminently reasonable grounds that 
“students should not be confronted on 
their arrival in France with forms of thc 
language not encountered in their 
grammar books". Rather, they should 
be given guidance gs to the degree of 
acceptability of constructions that are 
-or maybe-considered sub-suindnrd. 
There would Indeed have been a case 
for going farther in this respect. Like- 
: ' wise, the sections on “Stylistic consid- 
erations" that are a welcome feature of 
most chaplets could have been ex- 
panded to great advantage. 

On the other hand, the book would 
■ have benefited by a little pruning: the 
exposition might have, been n bit. 
snappier, ana the historical back- 
ground that the authors sometimes try 
10 provide Is not only largely un- 
necessary (though srenetimes it helps) 
biit, unfortunately, at times either so 
obscurely expressed or so unsound as 
to be best avoided. Pruning might also 
have brought the price down. 

No one can form a considered judg- . 
mont of a grammar such n$ this until he ' 
has used it for some considerable time. 

, But my first - and firm - impression Is 
that it will be a valuable addition to the 
bookshelves of those who ca n afford it . 
Others will just have to hope that their 
library can- provide multiple copies. , 

Glanville Price • 
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THE TfMES HIGHER EDUCATION SpPP^EMfiNT 


BOOKS 

Scientific 

adventure 

story 


riuHijjhiful |icc>|iIl' have hc'cn (icr- 
mrliciififhilf ;ihnij science 's cunt riliu- 
4 it*u iDCOixiui-sl, ih mpe of nature. its 
role in dominion ami destruction. At 
first glance, Hunan scums lo grasp this 
nettle unliis upcniny pace, juxtapos- 
ing the inaugural inn nr the Mount 
Mamiltuii teJcscupc in 1*117 against the 
eriniempiir.il v carnage of die First 
World War. ff in not so. Ho mm's point 


The Cum bridge I lluslrated 
1 HMory of the World ’s Science 
by Co! in A. Ru non 
Nc wncs Books and Cambridge 
University Press, £12.95 
ISBN060U 38423 3 


is not to wrestle with the grim paradi ix 
dial science is jierhaps at unci* die light 
of die world yet also the exterminating 
angel. Rather, wlut the cameo sym- 
bolizes Tor him is science's noble 
capacity to transcend, indeed to dwarf. 


for die time-server in the shadows. The 
penumbra is supported by the increas- 
ing bureaucratization of the measures 
ofscientific worth - research money in 
and number of publications nut - and, 
as Broad and Wade point out, it is 
sustained by the explosion of the 
subsidized scientific literature. 

Alsiibtj is die subject of chapter two, 
and other chapters cover Bun. Ham- 
merer. Gulhs, Summerlin, Lysenko. 
Levy, the Hcwish/Jocclvn Bell affair. 


In chronicling science's “unpre- 
cedented voyage of conquest" from 
Neolithic times up to the present, 
Colin Honan has managed whnt few 


acaueniic msiuriaris would »uv longer 
have the courage lo niiejiipt. He tnkes 
in flic sjiccJru ui of die natural sciences, 
including mathematics, and unlike 
many previous books gives generous 
coverage - indeed, praise - to the 
iioii-wesiem traditions (his conspectus 
nf Chinese science, derived from 
Needham, is u model of distillulion). 

Writing in a concise prose, Ronnn 
(an experienced scientific nopulnrizcr) 
explains technicalities witfi clarity and 
concreteness (copious diagrams help). 

The standard of accuracy is high, and 

the coverage reasonably balanced, 

even if lhc present century is curiously D ftv p nr * PT , 

short-changed, the social sciences arc * 1 Ul tcl 

omitted, and Ronan’s surencss of PrtW „■ , . 7 ... „ 

touch occasionally deserts him in deul- S r a " feral lh f J Ve/hmm 

utg with the fife sciences (for example. #2*?“ ' or tite History of Medicine, 

Freud is oddly said to “complement” 

Paviov. and the two surgeons. William 

and John Hunter, gel hopelessly con- Il/m-r, wx*. ^ J 

fused), in short, this is the volume one arV I* Si 

would now give to anyone wanting the T 

march of science- encapsulated he- - -m 

tween two covers. rvyi f U/\ 

But there’s the rub. For Ronan sees vPJUL U 
science as a curiously disembodied 

force, marching on. A collective intel- 1_„ „ _ 11 

teclual endeavour, it is the “glorious IVTIIIPkIPC 
venture of the human intellect”. His V* 1ml. 

book thus comprises a sequence of — ■ 

Betrayer? of the Truth: fraud and 
tQ f War ^ S deceit In the hulls of science ■ 

JiflWng enjoyed the "ffjrifl ,/dfrmv-' jg “ nd JV,cho,,,s VVade 

SSn 7'»™ «w 7 

fSsssssag 

: teffiggSa- 

onlv read inns nf.thp i»lui tlrnmanf ■% f ' m . J 


the sordid tracicuincdy nf power poli- 
tics and slaughter. 

Honan makes short work of doub- 
lers: “Fear of science is based on 
ignorance ". Taken thus, the hook 
perpetuates a mystifying idealization 
of science . Ronan has nothi ng to say of 
scjcncc’s involvement - through ap- 
plied science, technology, politics, 
power, ideology - with human lives 
and destiny. In liis discussion of nuc- 
lear physics, there is not n single 
in cm mix >f the uiiuiiic homhV And this 
artificial elevHtion nl science above 
society is achieved by authnrinl fine. 
Ronan simply declares nt the outset 
•hat he will focus solely on pure 
science. 

This Is an able book. But the 
portrayal of science us intellectual 
adventure is Bov's- Own Payer stuff. 
Surely it is a fundamental Failure of 
imagination to present science as an 
adventure, with no more responsibility 
for human welfare than a pack of 
intellectual puzzles. 


science” onwards through time. 
Ronan 's metaphors thus picture scien- 
ce as a cumulative progression, replete 
with beginnings, foundations, vital 
steps, heirs, and so forth, culminating 
in the “modern scientific approach”. 

Now, one of the. main thrusts of the 


only readings or the advancement of 
satyncc based on hindsight. Yet none 
of ims has rubhed off on Romm's text 
/.Cor indeed his bibliography , which 
comprises only bloarapTiLcs). True, he 
< • ? , f S w R&ssfog discussions, of 

science’s broader cultural matrices 
, such us Hermciicism, although these 
. are mainly disparaging and dated (by 
now the research front is questioning 
-• Hcnnctidsm s real Influence). * 
Almost like a Victorian positivist, 

• Ronan can; still view religion arid 
metaphysics as baleful, alien, retard- 
ing forces. Ipjdced, he cun still write of 
‘bc.Srept battle between science and 

. rsiigion -showing a cavalier dlsre- 

• £gJP .S** inlcllccmal roots and 


We all need to be frequently re- 
minded oF what is nicely presented 
here afs the moral of the Alsabti 
plagiarism case - namely that most 
published science is worthless. How- 
eve *> as 1 ihc book’s grander altn - 

exploding IhH Ideology and revealing 
the true nature of science through the 
examination of. fraudulent episodes^ 
the book Is itself a bit of a fraud. 

For atout two years. Elias Alsabti 
worked In the . United States as a 
researcher Into aspects of cancer. As 
colleagues became suspicious of his 
activities, he moved (with forged 
credentials) from one medical institu- 
hon to another, and during that time 


[ Levy, the Hcwish/Jocclyn Bell affair, 
i Newton, Millikan, Pill down, and so 
forth. However, this desire to he 
comprehensive has presented prob- 
lems. Although the authors at times 
seem to want to say something serious 
about the establishment of scientific 
truth, priority disputes and plagiarism 
are not the same problem ns IQ tests 
and Lamarkianism as far as epistemo- 
logical conclusions are concerned. In- 
deed, it is difficult to work out what the 
wider conclusions are. 

The major claim is that the ideology 
of science, which the authors say is 
supported by philosophers, historians 
and sociologists, is wrong. This ideolo- 
gy holds that scientists are objective, 
egalitarian and open, because (heir 
system nf norms is supported by the 
ready repeatability of scientific work. 
But the authors present examples to 
show how mechanisms such as peer 
review of grants, the refereeing system 
and replication do not safeguard 
against fraud and data massage. This is 
presented, in the main, as their own 
view, opposed to the naivety of the 
academics. However, their sketch of 
“the ideology” is a caricature of the 
traditional view, even though it is the 
caricature of science held by most 
laypersons and many scientists. The 
larger part of the authors' opposed 
view is a bowdlerized and unacknow- 
ledged version of more recent currents 
in history, philosophy and especially 
sociology of science. 

Important scientific disputes are not 
so clear cut as they are made out to be 
in Betrayers af the Truth. The com- 
plexity of work at the frontiers of 
science makes disagreement endemic 
where work is important enough to 
give rise to competition. Although we 
glimpse this in the case of Summerlin 
and Kammerer, the relevant conclu- 
sions are not drawn. Broad and 
Wade's simplistic, black and white, 
picture of scientific dispute may be 
■ ■ valid in cases of crude plagiarism and 
fabrication de novo but, when ex- 
tended, it reinforces the existing ideol- 
ogy. In their hands the problem turns 
out not to be a philosophical puzzle 
about the nature of the scientific game, 
but a matter of more discipline for the 
players, 

we can agree then with the authors' 
minor conclusions; outright fraud 
would occur less if the scientific com- 
munity was collectively less naughty 
and more concerned with keeping its 
house in order. But the epistemologi- 
cally interesting cases are those at the 
frpmiers of science where no one Is 
sure what is going on. This is a feature 
or mans relationship to nature, not the 

iands^ 8nd de ^ >t * 1 sc * ence . s shadow 

KL M. Collins 
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B® jjert Hooke's view of a nettle seen through a microscope, together with a ptof 
mid oat and a drawing of his hygrometer. A seventeenth -century dimini 
Micrographia, reproduced in The Cambridge Illustrated History of the mi 
Science by Colin Ronan. 


ignoring the obvious truths that each 
organism is formed from, continually 
influenced by, and eventually suc- 
cumbs to, its environment. 

On the other hand, one sometimes 
suspects that on the physicist's map of 
the biosphere, those territories on the 
biological side of the organism/en- 
vironment Interface are labelled; 
“Here there be monsters and de- 
mons"! The authors of these two books 
have bravely challenged those mythic- 
al beasts and the result, in both cases 
but in different ways, arc sharp, critical 
and satisfying treatments which arc 
a most successful in balnncing the 
physical and the biological . app- 
roaches. 

The higher plant, of course, is most 
particularly dependent upon its im- 
mediate environment. Being rooted to 
the substratum; it cannot escape en- 
vironmental exigencies and therefore 
must be adaptable to survive. Both 
books deal with plant/environment 
relationships and cover essentially the. 

comn — i ■ _ ■ 


elementary to the advanced text m 
therefore be quite difficult. . 

As might be expected, both boo- 
are uncompromisingly quantifflp 
and I congratulate the authors oaths 
clear and progressive treatment i 
equations, wliicn should help lodtfc 
the blank terror commonly fip« 
enced by the typical, non-nument 
biology student upon the fitstenew 
ter with a mathematical formiilj.H 
authors become much less sure-fooa 
when dealing with those topics, pi® 
pnlly biological, which have not f 
become open to quantitative no 
ment. On physical matters, the w* 
ment is authoritative, and the la? 
book, in particular, effectively dew* 
strates the power of mninemaiw 
modelling in certain aspect s of |g 
physiology, in the more biorog 
parts, however, the reliance cl » 
authors on culling information i fia 
reviews and textbooks is ctoarly es 
dent. 


trie larger, is both wider and deeper in 
Its treatment. Dr Grace, writing for 


h jw » m ’ - . ^ urace, wnring lor 

V,;,5y Co J! im u Director of the Science undergraduates who will probably not 

Studies Centre at the University of *P«l&e in the environmental phy- 


Almost like a Victorian positivist, wo^rked^ihn 0 ^^ E c UaS 
Ronan caiy Still view rellabn nriri 1 Li ■ United States as a KlCinT 

reactions 
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• • alchomist , fpr Rpnan U v U 2 t hl ^ c niarkkbl C chrri- Physiology ’ ; - 

' cates bis' multifarious pre^upaSs ^ UMhc J ?P erated on thc - 

Into thoscfontiricand non-sclent (fic In nnimmr?! J c ^ en ?' j n 8 relatively . Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
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optira, qstronqmyi kinetics; and so oi 

: with little njention, of thq corpus' 
.; :! i nafurnl: philosophy .thtjf rormed ! 
mfitrik and shaped Its problems (m 
; nnrtlly figures jn thlsbook 

ail). And hll is- judged, praised . a 
blamed, with ari eve to ific seientl 


specialize in the environmental phy- 
siology of plants, has produced a 
slightly racy account, presenting data 
and concepts In an easily assimilable 
manner, but not having the space to 
give the underlying experimental evi- 
dence more than cursory and rather 
random attention. His book is one of a 
series called Outline Studies in Ecolo- 
gy- Joe larger book, on the other 


own remit, I must admit lo « «® 
feeling of expectations unfuiM" 
Plants both react to their environ^ 
- in “immediate mode", as it 
and respond to their environme^' 
"deferred mode". Clearly, m 
mer sense, they behave in 
with physical laws exactly as 
mechanical model. When 
spond to environmental facto 1 ?, . 
do so by sensing environment i 
tuations, interpreting the t |, ® ll ^j* 


-rZ » wuwi uiaiions, interpreuuK 

oHwo S 7 l en as * major text for thus gained, and selecting aprf 

advanced undergraduates specializing changes In their metabolic and c 

• velopraemal 


'' P M an d evidence and, 

ladon* f0r more questions aqd specu- 

differertGe between 
the books, apart from features associ- 
{SSLyjyfr siz 5* is ^ he inclusion of the 
below-ground environment in Dr Jo- 

' whereas Dr Grace 

mpn C Tw im ^ [° the aerial environ- 
.! u!fi lt V Th . us ’ h° th boo Hs cover radla- 


controls exerted upon 
pression. 
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from inanimate matter, and on y ( 
such adaptive and- acclltnali . 
sponses can be placed on a 
basis, will it be possible to acb 
wholly satisfactory balance,^ 
the pnysica and the biology o 
and their environments. In tn w 
time these two books - f { 
attempts I have yet seen 

lv> urtrfofu n«H both bV blOlOg» SW 


- appointing , SofcrafcsS Ihfluencfti 7 ^ — 


Ins the still. law- extensively ^ — 

Harry Smith ^ 

st; tou?e the ,'ph)#;.;;> tofh books Is the Harry Smith is professor of W® 
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The way 
he lived 

iv Letters or Anthony Trollope 

Ttloree one, 1835-1870 

Volame two, 1871-1882 

rfudbyN. John Hall 

Suaford University Press, $87.50 (the 

ISBN08047 IQ767 

■ pie penny post and the regularity of 
postal services - the pillarbox in my 
oodeii suburban street was emptied 
trclve times a day in the 1880s - 
encouraged the Victorians to be in- 
dustrious letter writers, and in recent 
decades, with the intensification of 
Victorian studies, one after another of 
tUfie eminent correspondents has 
teen edited to modem scholarly stan- 
diids. 

Gordon Ray's Thackeray in the 
IWOs and Gordon Haight's George 
Ebm In thc 1950s led the way; Mill, 
Nnrcian, Gaskdl, Macaulay editions 
Mowed, the magnificent stately pro- 
cKuon of the Pilgrim edition of Dick- 
ens's letters anti of thc Dukc-Edin- 
buigh edition of Carlyle's has begun 
isd trill continue for years to come, 
ud lately Oxford University Press 
(which has published many of these 
series) has produced the opening 
triunes of the letters of Haray and 
Tennyson. Now Stanford University 
Press presents, very handsomely and 
complete in two volumes, Anthony 
Trollope's. 

“Collected here in an edition as 
complete as possible at the present 
.'time." their editor states, they “chroni- 
. de thc everyday life of Victorian 
! England’s busiest man of letters". The 
one-volume Letters (OUP, 1951), 
elitedbythatploneerTrollope scholar 
Bradforo A. Booth, is entirely super- 
seded. N. John Hall prints twice as 
many fetters as Booth, offers full 
(.instead of sometimes summary texts,' 
9M I annotates them much more ful- 
The text is also embellished by 36 

' uastraiions. 

i ‘Vktorian England's busiest man of 
.letters 7 Who could have been busier 
ihan Dickens? Certainly for much of 
! life, Trollope held a re- 

i 5®“Btt>lc nilhtime job (as few major 
have done), though “full- 
be understood in the 
ratefl of Vretorlan practice. As Trol- 
wpeiold G. H. Lewes, whose son was 
b job In the Post Office, “a 
wot situation” in the Civil Service 
wves ample time for other work . . . 
!“"W 1,0 fiBsis for a literary career, so 
as an appointment in the C 
: .^“-always presuming the man to 
rinw^^ u raus t ave by.the sweat of his 
B confcssed to being “a slave 

[ et ‘ red fr °m the Post 
; iW.7Zi.i !? ad particularly relished 
'■nj-^^tt he had held as a young 
; Which got him out and ahnut: he 



vain« I luresi appointment wtuen a 
^Jognan ran have in the post office 
and 1 know none so desirable 
S«V other branch of the Civil 
jjS ' ™nry James, in his delight- 
1 ft H **>«■» was to characte- 

fer" w . B novelist who hunted the 
contrast to “the sedentary 
aod 11 equally just 

^ ggestive to recall that he held 

ISnEZS^y to kind, 

^ u,°^ niZationl this B ave 
*0ikad*7SlSid ^ “*** of . how the 
*^ ld wagged. - 

'tticis .i? 8 * 1 Interesting of these 
iii offiriti ^ 0se ^h°ut his job, includ- 
W ^ on Hie in the 
'Office. : “I made no 
fe riftl! thepaceof the'camels," 
indrjV i' W ^ en his report from Alex- 
^rim^,n Q L q - °!i hia many foreism 
The GPQ Was 
Worthy nobbled by untrust- 
lh»i L?^P l ' a °s: ,"I must ' observe .. 
•Cfi .objectiofl is ; 
N&r-I;. 1 .we Jhat .one 


Trollope by Spy 

offence and quick to be reconciled, 
kind, generous, intelligent, self-depre- 
cating but with a strong belief in his 
own ability and worth”. 

Often the letters remind one too of 
the remark by John Blackwood, thc 
publisher out of all his many publishers 
to whom Trollope was closest, that “he 
is about the most shrewd & practical 
man of letters going' 1 . (The obverse of 
this appears in a diatribe by Carlyle, 
quoted in a footnote: "... A distylish 
little pug, that Trollope; irredeemably 
imbedded in commonplace, and grown 
fat upon it, and prosperous to an 
unwholesome degree".) The busiest, 
the shrewdest? Two superlatives Trol- 
lope claimed for himself: “1 have 
perhaps had more dealings with pub- 
lishers than any man living" - and 
these Letters will be of value to the 
increasing number of students of 
Victorian publishing history, partly 
along the lines indicated by the chapter 
on Trollope in J. A. Sutherland's 
Victorian Novelists and Publishers. 

Thc other superlative, again ex- 
pressed with modest lentativencss, is: 

have written a good many novels, - 
more I believe than any man alive”. 
Lucky he specified “man" - Mrs 
Oiiphtint ended with a tally of almost a 
hundred - but that letter was written 
nearly ten years before his death, and a 
year before Ills deatji he gave an 
updating to a biographical inquirer: ‘T 
have written above 80 novels and 
novelettes, have written about almost 
all English speaking people, have 
written a life of Cicero, & memoirs of 
Caesar & Thackeray. I have been 
twice round thc world, and was for 35 
years in thc Post Office.” Happily, 
Professor Hall quotes the Examiner 
(February 23. 1878), clalmingTroilope 
as a symbol of what had made Britain 
great: “We may well doubt whether 
any country but our own could furnish 
such a marvel of productive energy”, 
No wonder Mrs Thatcher calls for a 
return to Victorian values; Trollope 
deserves a Queen's Award for In- 
dustry- , , . 

These volumes throw little light on 
Trollope's fiction, apart from his deal- 
ings with publishers and magazine 
editors. Thus, the letters written dur- 
ing 1873, when The Vfay We Live Now 
was being ' composed, Include one 
about the title and one aboht the 
illustrations, but nothing else; nor do 
thftv contain anv remarks upon public 


opportunity to question him about Ins 
novels. "Wc never tulk simp in ling- 
land.” Kingsley replied. 

There are other relicenees in Trol- 
lope’s letters. Such personal emotion 
as they contain is very restrained. “1 
have been stopped in . . . everything 
by Mr Thackeray's death," he writes. 

“I fell it as a very heavy blow" - but 
that is ail: and he is little mure 
forthcoming over the death of George 
Eliot (which ended a correspondence, 
both sides of which are given here, 
which docs credit to them huth). 
Similarly, his few surviving letters to 
his wife, mostly from their final years, 
begin and end affectionately enough 
("Dearest love, . . . Yours ever Sc 
always”) but contain no endearments 
and are almost wholly a chronicle ol his 
recent doings. “1 am at this moment 
going off on an expedition . . .inquest 
of grand scenery,” he writes From 
South Africa, but no grand scenery 
there or elsewhere excited him to an 
epistolary description of it; thc one 
scenic feature in South Africa which 
rouses him to comment is man-made, 
the “enormous hole" at Kimberley out 
of which the diamonds have been 
extracted - “certainly the most marvel- 
lous place l have ever seen”. These 
letters do not provide the key with 
which Trollope unlocked his heart, 
and inevitably many of them are trivial 
(volume two opens, inauspiciously, 
with “I have left my umbrclln in your 
hall; - one with a large knob”): but - 
their editor is right - cumulatively they 
do convey a good sense of the outer 
man and the great if for years the 
part-time professional author. 

Professor Hall has done his work 
very well. I could pick half a dozen 
editorial nits with him, but they arc not 
substantial enough for n public airing. 
He is rarely at a loss for an apt 
footnote, and so un-sedentary (in 
Henry James's sense) a novelist s let- 
ters arc as likely to need elucidation 
from Ball and Gilbey's The Essex 
Foxhounds , or thc Postal, Telegraphic, 
and Telephonic Gazette , as from more 
routine literary and biographical 
sources. His assistant, Nina Burgis, a 
veteran of the Pilgrim edition of Dick- 
ens's letters and the Clarendon edition 
of his novels, has provided an excellent 
index. On the evidence of this edition 
and of his earlier writings about Trol- 
lope. one anticipates with pleasure 
Professor Hall's promised biography 
of the novelist. i ■ 

Philip Collins 

Philip Collins is emeritus professor of 
English at the University of Leicester. 
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For Toulmin, cosmology means the 
effort to construct a philosophical 
analysis that does justice to our whole 


pathetic. 1 think the i;tse needs iimri- 
argutncni than it i<» given here liieie 
are other tcmlimucs in umlc mpnrarv 
science, such as the successes ol 
mulcciil'ir biology, which scent to 
work m the opposite direct ron. I regret 
iltiil Tnulmin did nm choose to expand 
the lecture material on which (his essay 
is based so that it formed the body of 
his book. The theme is fine which 
justifies, indeed demands, ;m ex- 
tended treatment. Instead thc vulumc 
is nradc up to acceptable length by 
reprinting, earlier articles, running 
back to the fifties - the easy way out. 

The lirst of these reprints is a 
well-known warning, uttered over 25 
years ago, about the danger ul “scien- 
tific myth-making”, the Blowing up of 
science into grand schemes by scien- 
tists who pose as “initiates", rather 
than acknowledging that outside their 
own subjects they arc ordinary men. 
This is a warning that postmodern 
synthesists will also have to take into 
account. On thc one hand, it is dear 
that there is no unique extrapolation 
from science (o wider significance, as 
people like Julian Huxley sometimes 

E re tended. On the other hand, our 
nowledgc of the physical world is not 
so accommodating that any meta- 
physical structure can be erected on it. 
It would be foolish to deny that thc 
scientific discoveries of the nasi 150 
years have had a significant effect upon 
theologians' understanding of thc 
possible meanings of a doctrine or 
creation. 

Sandwiched between thc first and 
last essays arc over 100 pages of 
Toulmin’s reviews of books written by 
people who qualify as cosmologists in 
his sense. Thc writing is interesting and 
at times witty. There arc certain recur- 
rent themes, such as French resistance 
to Darwinism or the need to give at 
least as much attention to thc effects of 
culture and history as to thc study of 
structure. Francois Jacob is repri- 
manded for. neglecting the importance 
for evolution of population studies and 
concentrating solely on thc mechanism 
of DNA. Arthur Koestlcr appears no 


less than three limes, ns his books 
arrive at Toulmin's desk for review. 
Recycling is an economical device but 
this central section of resurrected re- 
views is of marginal value to thc main 
theme of the book. 

Durhum and Purrington take a more 
conventionally limited. view of thc 
. meaning of cosmology,, Their book Is 
restricted to an historical account of 
the development of ideas about thc 
total structure of the physical world. 
They state that "we will for the most 
part be descriptive rather than analy- 
' tical”, which Is not a recipe for excite- 
ment. In fact more than half their book 
is potted intellectual history, with the 
limitations of that genre. 

There are problems of balance: five 
pages on the details of ancient Babylo- 
nian and Egyptian calendars; scarcely 
more than five lines on Augustine, 
whose profound ideas on time receive 
no mention at all. There is also a 
tendency to paint in black and white. 
Much as we must regret the attitude 
taken to Galileo by the church author- 
ities, it is a more complicated story 
than ishere conveyed. 

Eventually wc reach Einstein and 
the author^ task changes to one of 
expounding modem views of the na- 
ture and evolution of the Universe. 
This is not particularly well done nnd 
there are surprising lurches of level. 
We are told what a field Is, but 
expected to khqtf the nature of a 
plasma. The material Is not well 
ordered and there are too many paren- 
thetic exhortations to ”sce below .At 


about tne uue ana i one uuum 7, r 1 h s- world in whlch we thctlc exhortations to “see below . At 

illustrations, but nothing else; nor do jL earing section of his times tficre Is. (to much detail, (for 

th ey con taiqany remarks u h P°” P^ ' ^ . ^^s ^ Unriuding 8 60 pages . In ' example, abobt ttismofogical moddlsf; 
or commercial affairs, or the ethos of »ok is A that we are on other occasions reference is made 


the day, which remind one of the 
novel's preoccupations and its narra- 
tor’s atmudes. (By contrast, Dickens's 
letters while he was writing Little 
Dprrit, a comparable novel, often 
suggest the state of mind which in- 
fonris thdt fiction.) Trollope's genera! 
silence about such matters was partly a 
matter of modesty. After telling one 
correspondent that he forgets every 
word of Barehester Towers, written a 
quarter of a century ago, he continues: 
,7 §ut I don’t. There is not a passage in 


kiQd tif perwrf ; 

7 ' : ... ; 


it I do not remember. 1 always have 
to pretend to forget when people taJk 
to me about my old books. It looks 
modest; - and to do the other things 
look* the reverse. But the writer never 
forgets”. Very conformist-EngUsB, 
this public pretence that one’s art does 
not matter. 1 9 one; one finds itwjg 
tintes ^ iti Th^kerty.: whpmJroUope 
revered, ahd perhaps it nibbed bff on 


which he sketches the idea that we are on other oreaSipps refer^cc is madc 
now in a phase of science which he to topics which will not- to intelligible 
charaStrizes as “postmodern" rad to Ihe general rodet w . ta el rauch 
which he believes is once again favour- , more exposition Tforexampte, grand 
able to such cosmological endeovqur. unified theories). There am: some 
Modern" See .toramed from mistakes, the woret. of which Is a 
the Cartesian detachment of observer . middle of errors in the figures (12. 1) 
from tho world observed. Ultimately which purport to explain Ific problems 
this led to the fragmentation of know- pf syndironizatlon and simultaneity in 
ledse into apparently selfcontainfid special relativity. • . . . , 

brofesslonal Kipllnelu was inimical ■ - Yet ^ Durham and Pumngfon do 
to°a view of the whole. Toulmin refer to important developments in lour 
believes that current trends are bring- understanding of the wond , such as the 

^?8 about the d • . i« - oiufirniSf! nrint-lnle.^which^liave liken 


fas about the death of such spectator big bang theory and (inadcountoly) the 
theories In quantum theory, in humnh ; artihropic pnndple, which have taken 
sciences such as depth psychology, and place during -the period covered by 
fathegrowing concern vrith ecology, Toulmlh’s reprinted writings. These 

■ hedlscfrns the makings of a movement -insights seem to have made rfo lm- 
forSfategratloii of humanity with prcssiononlhe ohlfosopher, although 

• nature whichJeavfts “room for scieq- ills hard to think that they are totally 

> lists philosophers and theologians tp Irr elevant to his thomo. •• ■ •• • 

sit down together artd to Mnm'm „ . . -7 ; T ^ 

detail the sdentific.'qtijical and thpoio- ■ John . Polklnghorne ■ / 

• deal 1 issues' that ari& from »uc|r ideas u.' —rr — > : - :* * ■ ? ,. ! v,-~'7~ 
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Changing 

values 

Revisions, volume three: Changing 
Perspectives In Moral Philosophy 
edited by Alasdair MacIntyre and 
Stanley Hauerwas 
University of Notre Dame Press, 
$19.95 and $9.95 

ISBN 0 268 016143 and 01617 8 

A philosopher and a theologian, Alas- 
dair MacIntyre and Stanley Hauerwas. 
have assembled here a rather mixed 
bag of essays, whose chief point of 
contact, insofar as there is one, is an 
opposition to certain developments in 
moral philosophy during the first half 
of this century. 

Though he is rarely mentioned by 
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name, most of these developments are 
associated in particular with the pre- 
scriptivist account of R. M. Hare 

Ufvmrrlihn — ■ • ■ 


“Design for Spatial Colour Composition in Grey”, a 1924 mrkh 
Vilmos Huszar which conies from The De Stijl Environment. Thp J 
by Nancy J. Troy and published by the MIT Press at £35, h aSS 

from 1917 to C 1931 f ° CUS W8S ** Du4ch ma B azine ^ 
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according to which our moral judg- 
ments arc a function of our choices. 
Hare would of course admit that in any 
normal sense our moral viewpoints are 
not usually explicitly chosen but 
assimilated from parents, teachers and 
others with whom we have contact. 
But theoretically, so the argument 
goes, it would be possible foreach of us 
simply to decide to evaluate things 
differently. 8 

Moreover, since any set of moral 
values could be the result of such a 
choice, we may represent someone's 
moral allegiances as the result of their 
having chosen to value certain things, 
honesty, self-sacrifice, kindness, 
rather than others. But since, in princi- 
ple at least, there is no absurdity in 
their having chosen to value mendac- 

(tv nivnrl anA ., , 


ity, greed and vidousness, there al- 
ways exists a gap between the daim 
that such and such is a case of honesty 
or mendacity, kindness or viciousness, 
and the judgment that such and such is 
right or wrong. This gap between facts 
and values is bridged by the agent’s 
decisions. 

MacIntyre’s own view of this posi- 
tion (a view developed in the essay 
which opens this collection as well as in 
his recent hook After Virtue ) is that, far 
from being, as intended, an account of 
morality tout court, in fact It merely 
mirrors one aspect of morali ty , or to be 
Precise ,one particular sort of moral 
context. The context in question Is that 
of a civilization, postwar Europe and. 
the United States, In which both the 
moral traditions which in the past 
deteimined people's values for them 
and the religious background which 
gave sense to many others, have' 
™JS?,!l down : Lacking the guidance of 
tradition and religion, members of 
such sodeties will be forced to choose 
which values to adopt. And according 
o MacIntyre this is the choice of which 
the prescrjptivist speaks. . 


sense only in a now largely defunct 
religious context, is treated by several 
of the contributors as a conclusion 
which the reader can safely be ex- 
pected to reach on his or her own 
initiative without benefit of evidence. 

True, such criticisms cannot be 
levelled against what are perhaps ihe 
most interesting contributions to this 
collection, Simone Weil's discussion of 

a ..i and Q uentin Bell’s “Bad 
Art . Unfortunately neither seems to 
nave much in common with the other 
essays, particularly the latter which 
seems quite grotesquely out of place 
here. MacIntyre’s own claim that, like 
the other papers, it serves as a useful 
corrective to recent tendencies in mor- 
al philosophy, while no doubt not 
without an element of truth, scarcely 
justifies the inclusion of a straightfor- 
ward essay on aesthetics in a collection 
devoted to recent developments in 
ethics. 

, Richard Beardsmore 

Richard Beardsmore is lecturer in phi- 
WatoBnng Universilv c °Hegeof North 


Poetry in 
myth 

Myth in Afdca: a study of Us aesthetic 
and cultural relevance . 
by Isidore Okpe who 
Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
ISBN0521 245540 


ism which is common in thcambi® 
logical treatment of myth. In fafe 
is a certain irony, or perhnsa 
should say a dialectical advance, b 
For once there was a leudeicji 
characterize Africa as pre-rainnlv 
emotional (for example ihe i» 
Bruhlians, taken up with a vragas 
in nigritude): then scholars sou^sl 
win respect for its traditions h! 
customs by emphasizing their it, 
historical content and arts 
rationality (historians like JaoVua 
and functionalist anthropoIagut5);tx 
now these latter are upbraided h 
Okpewho for ignoring the eternal i 
poetic fancy. 

From a judicious account d t 
practice of “myth-making" f* ert 
narrative art), that is consHtenS 
enlivened by his own fiddwukfa 
Dr Okpewho moves to the heartefb 
matter: the relationship between^ 
tional mythic resources and mods 
African literature. It is rauduw' 
than a simple matter of a seanM 
“roots” since, whatever the givao 
tinuities of subject matter, languor 
social identity, the very tiraitus 
contemporary writing makes thetrt- 
tionship of past and present open® 
problematic. 

Okpewho proceeds by waydw 
case studies: John Pepper ^ 
modern dramatic version of VtfOis 
Saga, which he collected froo* 
own Ijo people of the Nigd® 
(“tradition preserved"); (he spit® 
Yoruba novels of D. 0. Fagunw,® 



I do not think that it would be Unfair 

tnn S p y f ( SVh MacIn 7 r 5' s cssa Y the 
[? n ® S rama ‘nder of the book. 
Certainly there Is, as the editors insist, 
disagreement in approach among their 
rontnbutors. Some, for example, Iris 
Murdoch, Edmund Pincoffs, j! B . 

Schneewind and Annette Baier, can be 
“ .f'ring proposal, ’for n r e£ 
medying the lack of traditional values 
society (sometimes, as in 
•. the cose qf Hnuejwas and Mi ’ ’ ■ 
’9^ tejwinfi&iipfe? 
conslderatid*;, spiYietimfc's t 
ot Annetie Baier by 


example, Peter Berger in his essay 
the concent of hnnmi* 


Debate about the relevance of cultural 
jSjf, *P soc,al Purposes, and of the 
right balance between Indigenous and 

1 “ is of 8r ea t Insistence 

throughout black Africa. 

XI .Dr. Okpewho teaches English in 
N ffln a at the University oF Ibadan 

■jgSRSSSStteSj 

at Ibadan, now at Ife University. Dr 
UKpowbo s approach rests on a very 
wide reading of what outsiders, social 
J54 Brians ,« well as 


chief of which is now aval©* 
Engiisli as The Forest of eTho& 
Daemons (“tradition oteerro 
Wole Soyinka's reworking o' kg* 
of Ogun, the destructive and at“ 
Yoruba god of iron, in drama. 
and his novel The Interprets [w 

Itself largely set in the Umws'J, 
Ibadan (“tradition refined’Jl 
Ghanaian Ayi Kwei Armani 
prophetic novel, Two, 
sons, which takes the “ 
parabolic reinterpretation 
sweep of African history ( l®* 5 
revised”). , lhal ^ 

Since Okpewho is dear inat 
occasion for the creative u« of ij® 
the rational Amelioration of 
porary society, he has to k® 
obstacles on two fronts. On 
hand are the arguments of those . 
like Horton and Goody, eoagg 
traditional thought pattens d™ g 
tific rationality. Okpewho tar« 

1 advantage of their tendency I u 
draw this contrast, but do«not»« 
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The Shopkeeper's World 1830-1914 

by Michael J. Winstanley 

Manchester University Press. £19,50 

ISBN 0 7190 0728 3 

The Penny Capitalists: a study of 

nineteenth century working-class 

entrepreneurs 

by John Benson 
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Successful shopkeeping - indeed, 
effective capitalistic enterprise oF 
many kinds - has always depended to a 
considerable extent upon the ability to 


considerable extent upon the ability to 
package, present, ana price the article 
in orocr to effect a sole. 

Judged by these criteria Michael 
Winstanley's book satisfactorily meets 
the first two requirements, but poten- 
tial purchasers should be aware that 
while the first half of the book is 
analytical the second rests heavily 
upon a scries of interviews conducted 
by the author with aging tradesmen, 
among whom is a grocer, a greengroc- 
er, a butcher, a saddler, a pawnbroker 
and pawnbroker's apprentice, and 
several village shopkeepers. Interest- 
ing and informative though these testi- 
monies of personal experiences are, 
despite the uncertain reliability of 
memories extending backwards 
beyond 1914, the questions these 
transcripts raise - of the role of families 
in shopkeeping, the effect on chil- 
dren's education and career, and the 
reason for the resilience of the small 
shopkeeper - are alluded to, but are 
not pursued. 

The reason for this lack of integra- 
tion of literary with oral evidence is 
partly explicable by the limitations of 
the latter, which can only refer to the 
Edwardian shopping world whereas 
the study encompasses Victorian re- 
tailing, too. Even in part two, which 
deals with “the fight for survival”, and 
explores the forms of retailing com- 
petition from 1890, however, refer- 
ences to oral evidence arc infrequent. 
Winstanley's shopkeepers speak, but 
they evoke and excite rather than 
explain, and the commentary hardly 
connects this evidence with the book’s 
major themes. In contrast to the 


descriptive and nostalgic flavour of 
part three “Edwardian shopkeepers at 

!. .L. '.‘■-.I 


work”, is the valuable critical discus- 
won of the economics of Victorian 


shopkeeping and the politics of shop- 
keepers. His . verdict on the debate 


standards ond greater choice associ- 
ated with industrialization and urban 
growth. Benson argues that whereas 
improved material well being gener- 


ated the growing demand for services, 
and Tor other forms of output, those 
penny capitalists who supplied them 
on a part-time basis did so to prevent 
greate- poverty i-ihcr than in the 
expectation of achieving substantial 
material improvement in their condi- 


; qL III Ills 1 1 t-VUUI- 

tion. Those who chose rull-limc activity 
by contrast he regards as “part of their 


mid-life search for independence, for 


freedom from the increasingly severe 
restraint of factory and other work 
iisciplinc”. which amounted to a re- 
jection of industrial capitalism. 

Both of these conclusions are consis- 
tent with the view that even hy ihc 
beginning of the nineteenth century, in 
all except the trades offering the lowest 
rewards, the origins of substantial 
capitalists were rarely to be found 
among the working dosses. Full time 
penny capitalism wits not, according to 
Benson, a feature of a particular phase 
of industrialization but nourished 
where local conditions were favour- 
able, in particular in towns where men 
were freed for full-time private enter- 
prise by the existence of full-time 


Prisoner of 


his age 


Diderot 

by Peter France 

Oxford University Press. £7.95 and 
£1.95 

ISBN 0 19287551 5 and 2875507 
Order and Chance: the pattern of 
Diderot's thought 
by Geoffrey Bremner 
Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
ISBN0521 250080 


keepers. Hts verdict on the debate 
0ve «i ^ailing revolution is to 
reaffirm Jeffrey's conclusions, pub- 
lished more than thirty years ago, that 
the transformation of tne distributive 
trades towards large scale rind multiple 
units Was far from complete by 1914. 
.•. Among the most valuable contribu- 
lions of this study, however, is the 
measured destruction of the shopkeep- 
er stereotype, so often portrayed as 
1 kSr* Inevitably to an unqualified 
*«swr-taire, and an emphasis upon the 
.otvemty to be found among the shop- 
keepers of Victorian and Edwardian 
■ England. 

, , - John Beitson concents himself with 
an Cyen rnqre differentiated popula- 
. W pf small .businessmen, each ’of 
J h “ta.was a. “penny capitalist” - 
Kerens a man or woman who 
: S^red business oh a small scale, and 
‘ • ^ be, or she, was solely 

: , [aspPn^bie. Most enterprise of this 
JbJVJ whs on a part-time oasis, conse- 


The central problem of Diderot scho- 
larship is now to understand and 
evaluate a writer whose best literary 
work was deliberately not published 
during his lifetime, whose scientific 
and philosophical speculations, 
although full of stimulating' and 
prophetic insights, rarely reached clear- 
cut conclusions, and whose aesthetic 
judgment was far too rightly tied to the 
ideas of his time to nave universal 
validity. Both these books are attempts 
to come to grips with the problem. 

Professor Peter France's slim 
volume is clearly Intended to introduce 
the English reader to the complexities 
of Diderot and as such is largely 
successful. It deals quickly but ade- 
quately with biographical detail and 
then goes on to examine Diderot as 
writer and free thinker. Next the order 
of nature, so central to Diderot’s 
thought in all fields, is considered in 
some detail, followed by a rather 
fragmented look at the enigmatic but 
powerful Neveu de Rameau , probably 
Diderot’s most important literary 
work, finally there is a useful chapter 
on his aesthetic views which does not 
seek to hide or excuse their obvious 
shortcomings from a modern point of 
view. . , 

Given Its restricted format of just 
over one hundred smallish pages this is 
a useful and very readable introduc- 
tion to Diderot which will undoubtedly 
become the pocket book of students 
meeting that author for the first time. 
In view of this it is rather a pity that, 
like Dr Bretnner in his much more 
weighty and exhaustive book, Profos- 
• sor France chooses to pas? very qmcky 
over the vast 1 task undertaken, by 


tamale cmptuyincnl. .*nJ where l:uul- 
iflvncrship was fragmented. 

The concluding chapter al murids 
wit It such gciicralizaiiuns. which he 
acknowledges can he pnivisiuiiiil only; 
hypotheses rather than Liinclusimis. 
and they depend much less upon his 


survey nf the various pennv capitalist 
activity than upon the researches nf 
Elizabeth Roberts and John Walton, 
whose work on a handful of Lanc.ishi re 
towns from the lNXils provides both 
quantitative dimensions (too readily 
applied to the naiinnul picture in this 
survey) and historical insight into 


many nf the themes pursued here. 
Recognizing the need lor generaliza- 
tion on a neglected topic Benson has 
risked a charge of having exploited and 
extrapolated from limited and possibly 

S rcsentative evidence (even of 
jing in u kind of penny capital- 
ism); hut he has also succeeded in 
drawing attention to a fascinating 
element in working-class history which 
will surely stimulate research. 


R. A. Church 


R. A. Church Is professor of 
history at the University of Ea, 


j economic 
astAngiia. 


man 


Denis Diderot after 
Charles Vanloo 


painting by 


determined, however, by natural 
forces, thus in the end reinforcing the 


; idfia af natural 1 order, but not neces- 
sarily of natural harmony. ' 

If I have misunderstood Dr Bretnner 
here the fault must lie, I feel, neither 
with his lucid exposition nor with my 
failure to read and understand him 
correctly but rather with Diderot's 
writings themselves which seem de- 
signed to prevent clear interpretation. 
His gift (or maqia) for presenting all 
sides of an argument and for refusing 
to define a clear-cut body of theory or 
an identifiable corpus of ideas means 


that his impact is diffuse and flabby, 
unljke the razor-sharp and precisely 
aimed arrows of Voltaire or the 


armour-piercing unitary certainty of 
Rousseau. 

Tfie secondary thesis in this book, 
that Diderot was. intellectually the 
product and even the prisoner of his 
age is well demonstated with reference 
to a number of fields including litera- 
ture,' aesthetics in the broadest sense, 
and ethics. It Is in the political 
and social sphere that 1 Ihe arg- 
ument Is less impressive since Dr 
BremnerXview of both the ancien 
regime as a political and social, phe : 
nomeuon and of Diderot's attitude to 
it seems to be based on everything he 


Diderot In editing the Encyclopedic - 
hut 1 shall return to that later. 


Wrote except his contributions to- the 
. Encyclopedic, The French monarchy. 


ijjtanfly t lie historians’ neglect of work- 
■•■ • ' '. 'entrepreneurs in the 

• itahetecnih centurv is not- entirely sur- 


but I shall return to that later. 

Dr Bremner’s book, which had its 
genesis in his PhD thesis, is an un- 
ashamedly dense volume of closely 
Woven argument which will be obliga- 
tory reading for all Diderot scholars. 
His work is based on t|ie, conviction 
that there is ah overall dominant 


was, alter all, a bumbling, inefficient 
and highly centralized bureaucracy, 


always treatened by class and caste 
tensions and powerful pressure groups 
including the church, but not totally 
inhumane. It was also completely 
dominated by lack of effective flnan- 
7 .cial jnanageiqerii and arbitraiy decision 
making mechanisms. T,lttle Of all this is 
apparent In either of these; books but 
. . much Of it is to be gleaned both on and. 
; between the lines m the Encyclopedic, 
" to which neither of our authors gives 
more than a pasUng nod. 

; . Heretical as tliis viewpoint may 

be ever since Goethe, “discovered ' 

• Diderbt the artist, it is perhaps time lot 
us to return to (he view that his greatest 
Work Was the edifing of Ihe E»cyclo- 
i ptdle find that otherwise he was ,a 


• — "M ia uui viimwiY out,- 

V: 1 k2!i!! 8 ’ * or 'I 16 problems pf finding 
: are acute.' •” Furthermore, 

.. ' historians have been 


pattern in Diderot's thought, ansing 
from his perception of real ity- and Ms 
characteristic response tq.U. This IS 
partly the result of Diderot s own 


successful 
have 


original turn, of mind and, partly the. 
result of fconditiohing' by hfs.intellec- 
tual and social environment and back; 
ground. Predominant athong the influ- 
ences acting on Diderot,. according to 
this author, was the idea pf order, of a 
natural order jextetina In the. universe, 
hot emanating fro 

nSer? TltIsoS?ns to be seep against 


notable but riot; a great writer,. or. 
thlriketi eyen though he may have had 
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information in order to reveal the realities, perceptions and values 
which underlie the concept as a whole. The problemrsolving process 
is also examined, with due attention to recognising problems, 
.allocating resources, technological developments and programme 
: implementation, ;. '. - r ,, •" . 

ISBN 92 21 03402 X ’ ' . ‘ • £4;30 
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BOOKS 


UNIVERSITY PRESSES 

Marriage 

lines 

Marriage A-Ia-Mode: a re-view of 
Hogarth's narrative art 
by Robert L. S. Cowley 
Manchester University Press, £27.50 
ISBN 071 9008840 

The literature on Hogarth continues to 
grow apace. Hardly a year passes 
without a new biography appearing. In 
the past most of these studies have 
been broadly based but the recent 
tendency is towards detailed examina- 
tion of particular scries of paintings or 
individual works. 

Cowley's work follows a very con- 
servative format'. After an introduc- 
tion on Hogarth's narrative method, a 
chapter is devoted to each of the six 
Marriage pictures which are dissected 
m minute detail under the sub-head- 
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university level. One need only com 
pare it with surveys in history or art or 
literature by specialists in those fields 
to see how far history of science lags 
behind. This is not to deny that many 


iiigs 'The Characters”; “The Elements 
of the Set tine”; and “Conclusion”. The 
result, if rather predictable, is easy to 
use for swift reference, an important 
Wclor smee the book has no index. 

In the light of the success of 
Hogarth’s earlier narrative scries: The 


■hvimi «iilo lilt- UUUK I1U5 no inoex. _ .. .. " auu me 

In the light of the success of at his disposal in London 

Hogarth’s earlier narrative scries: The . U Mar ”^ € , o-la-M ode had no need 
Harlot's Progress (1730-32) and its L° be modified as a result". Perhaps so, 
sequel 77ie Rake's Progress (1733-35) P. ul de *P ,l r e hfs ardent xenophobia 

the issue of prints in 1745 after his new P°2 a " h s familiarity with and debt to 


‘The Contract" from Hogarth’s Marriage H-la-Mode series. The iUus- 

historians arc frequently criticized for four of Marriage, "The Toilette" 
placing too much emphasis on stylistic which is surely inspired by J F De 
criteria at the expense of iconography Troy’s sumptuously elegant salon ta- 
il. .™ 0a " in S* tlus context a more tenors. Neither should we forget that 
detailed discussion of the influence of the purpose of the Parisian excursion 
KV pa,n J i 1,18 Qn Hogarth's art was to procure the services of superior 
■'lf r li Tr S ,r ^ P. rof »able. French engravers (Scotin, Baron and 
Hogarth visited Paris in 1743 and Ravenet). 

Cowley suggests that he was “so confi- This expensive book is attractively 
a , nd f he . Praduced with the six paintings repro- 


sequei 7/ie Rake's Progress (1733-35) V? l", "f? ? rdent xenophobia 

the issue of prints in 1745 after his new P°2 a ? h s familiarity with and debt to 

series. Marriage A-la-Made was an art is manifestly clear, especial- 

eagcrlv awaited event. What is so JFjmce the recent cleaning, in scene 

remarkable and enduring about these 

images is the artist's mastery aver % Ti 

almost all the most important categor- VV PSlPFll 

ics of art. Tho complex allegorical and T 

emblematic tradition of history paint- 
ing, tow-life genre and fashionable 


P°/f ra ‘ turc are thrown together yet 
achieve an Intellectual unity which 

rtniM .if LT n .._iLl. . * 


— ------ muMt 

none of Hogarth’s contemporaries 
could even begin to approach. In 


\$< }: =S ". 

w x * 
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Hogarth’s day^and OEd To the 
present, the appeal of Marriage d-la- 
Mode lay in the oven disapproval of a 
whole range- of social iniquities. from 
the abuse of rank and privilege, the 
casual arrangement of marriage, to the 
mormon vices of gambling and pros- 
titution. 

In dealing with the pictures purely as 
narrative, weaving together the wealth 
of diverse commentary and adding 
many of his own observations, Cowley 
does an i excellent job, but he is for less 
successfuJir dealing with paintings in 
their art historical, context. While art 

Wfti and Society- in 
Europe 1870-1970 

Brian Bond 

; p -• ‘ . :■ I 
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science 

Science Drifted and Defied: the 
historical significance of science In 
western culture from (he bronze Age to 
the beginnings of the modern era, ca 
3500 bc toca AD 1640 


university of California Press: £27 50 
and.£8.50 

ISBN0520 04621 fi an d 04716 8 

It Is no easy task to write a general 
j 0r £-. of sc,ence fr° m beginning to 
end. The range of languages and 
technical subjects involved are far 
beyond the competence of one indi- 
jiduai, not to speak of the daunting 
bulk of primary material of even Brat 

Francois de Callidrcfl: 

The Art of Diplomacy ... 

ed. H.M.A. Keen$-Sopei 

ana Karl W. Schweizez 


ir four of Marriage, "The Toilette”, 
[c which is surely inspired by J. F. De 
y Troy’s sumptuously elegant salon ta- 
e tenors. Neither should we forget that 
if the purpose of the Parisian excursion 
t was to procure the services of superior 
French engravers (Scotin. Baron and 
d Ravenet). 

This expensive book is attractively 
B . 5 rodac0t l with the six paintings repro- 
| duced in very good quality colour. 

. Brian Allen 

• — _____ 

1 Allen is assistant director and 

■ librarian at the Paul Mellon Centre For 
; Studies in British Art, in London. 

level significance. For these and other 
reasons it takes much chutzpah to 

S ublish the book Professor Richard 
>lson has attempted. 

His first of two proposed volumes 
takes us from the Babylonians to - 
inexplicably - Johann * Valentin 
Andreae, a name scarcely pivotal in 
• mOst histories of science. The coverage 
is only for western culture and no 
attention is paid to Chinese, Indian, 
Japanese, Aztec, or Mayan science. 

• : Egyptian, science is also passed over, 
although much concern Is shown for 
the mythical Hermes Trismegistus of 
supposedly Egyptian origins, who is 
accorded more space than major real 
figures such as Pliny, Thomas of 
Cantimprf, and Rhazcs, all of whom 
remain unmentioned. 

Clearly meant for beginners with 
little previous acquaintance with the 
subject, the volume is written in a 
non-technical way, although a few 

I simple mathematical examples are In- 
cluded which should hot tax the capa- 


ing, tor it Has tew available competi- 
tors. The worst part of this story is 
perhaps the way that both author and 
reputable press have allowed so many 
misprints in the names of the scientists 
dealt with and in the titles of the works 
discussed to appear. 

C. B. Schmitt 

C. B. Schmitt is lecturer in the history of 
science and philosophy at the Warburg 
Institute, University of London. 

‘I go on 
for ever’ 

Gardens and Grim Ravines: the 
language or landscape In Victorian 
poetry 

by Pauline Fletcher 

Princeton University Press, £23.90 

ISBN 0691 06556 X 

The publishers claim that this is the 
first systematic examination of the 
significance of landscape in Victorian 
poetry, ft j s not difficult to see why, for 
the subject can be an unrewarding one. 

The great landscapes of the Roman- 
tic imagination are vivid because they 
are part of the creative interaction 
between the active mind and the 
external world; in the Victorian period 
they seem to become more Fragmen- 
tary, more pictorial, and more imita- 
tive: Lincolnshire, by the Poet Laure- 
ate; Italy, by Robert Browning; vig- 
nettes of the country around Oxford, 
bv the author of “The Scholar Gipsy”. 
TTie truly memorable landscapes of 
Victorian literature are to be found in 
fiction, in Wuthering Heights, Great 
Expectations, and 77ie Return of the 
Native, and the absence of such land- 
scapes in poetiy makes Pauline Fletch- 
er s task difficult. She has to plug away 
at scenery, gardens, bowers, the sea, 
waste lands; her problem is to make 
these things interesting in the work of : 
poet after poet, and the discreet cau- 
tion of her aims and methods only adds 
to the difficulty. 

One problem is the sheer variety and 
randomness of the Victorian poets’ use 
of landscape. It occurs in so many 
different forms that it is impossible to 
generalize about it, either in terms of 
subject-matter or treatment. Even so, 

I think Professor Fletcher could have 
d ?" e fp help herself by seeing, 
with Coleridge, tW all objects (as 
objects) are essentially fixed and dead, 
ahd they qre given life by the imaglna- 1 


n drawing attention to the J* 1 
in diverse poems, she has 
on an awkward enterprise 
we should be grateful ' 0Ddfa k 

J- R. Watson ^ 

Man of 
letters 

The correspondence of Rkhardhfa 
volume one: July 1748-March 1718 
edited by D.O. Thomas and 
Bernard Peach 

Duke University Press: University^ 
Wales Press, £24.00 1 

ISBN 07083 08198 

Richard Price was one of those cS 
feenth-century figures whose veM. 
ity astounds us. He first rtscltj 
distinction as a moral philosopher tai 
theologian . He was enough ofa mail* 
matician to perceive the imports 
of, and to edit, after the death olfr 
author, a pioneering paper on pr& 
ability by Thomas Bayes. Na irn 
competence in the mathematics ri 
probability enabled him to m i 
sound basis to calculations of ih 
expectancy and so to help eslabUshtih 
insurance. It was equally useful tola 
in formulating proposals for a su&m 
fund that were later adopted by Ik 
younger Pitt. 

In the latter part of his life, howm, 
Price was chiefly known forhisnpjw 
of the American and French Resob- 
tions. His tracts on Civil Ubttti, 
pleading the cause of the Americas; 
was a bestseller on both sides of the 
Atlantic. His advice on financial ui 
constitutional questions was sought] 
Franklin and other American Ml* 
men. Then, when the French Rtvttfs- 
tion occurred. Price’s brief salute toil 
in a sermon On the Love of w 
Country, Incited Burke to rtspemd 
with his Reflections on the Rtvow 
in France. 

Correspondence from and tonrii 
man is bound to be a rich sourced 
evidence for historians. The surmi^. 
correspondence of Richard. Piw» 
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irgely neglected. Consequently, even S8 n ’* ,t * s significant that of the poets 
ither minor figured on the other side dlScussed * Browning and Swinburne 
a ^ Theophrastus, Gesner, Fuchs seera . t0 “me off best: |n Browning’s 
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rather maior figure^ on the other side 
such as Theophrastus, Gesner, Fuchs 
and Aldrovandi do not get into the 
index. Olson is very much under the 
rather oerversq influence of certain 
recent Interpreters Who have over- 
occuit. and so- 
called hermetic elements of Rbnaia- 
an “ culture jn . the development of 
Mrentjenth-century.science. As a re- 
SfiAl ^ S 1700 ' 3 more central •. 
WSlHOfl ta the story than are Gilbert, . 
Hartey, Gassendi or Descartes (who is 
mcmioned only once). While new' 
ideas and approaches to this subject 
ate welcome, this Is perhaps carrying it 
to an extreme. Possibly some of these 
be rectified in the second 


seem to come off best: |n Browning’s 
case because of his curiosity about all 
forms of life, including insect, fungus, 

?wf d h, ,t ^ en i and ancf in 

S of hls Jnt ®nse 

relationship with the wild energy of 

pa8an sensual f «ling 

the sea. “Thi 
° f T * me J 8 ono of the great 
lahdscape poems Of the age, afona with 
. Mjreduh s “Love in the valley’’: both 
SpB 5 ial resonance and 
• = n t from the poet’s expression 
or love — in one case in rejection, in 
the other adoration. ■ 

^at makes them different from 


of Wales, Aberystwyth, and Prefer 
Bernard Peach of uuke linnets!]. 
North Carolina. They make an IcW 
combination. D.O. Thomas's kne^- 
ledge of the thought and wojifl 
Richard Price exceeds that of ^ 
other scholar, living or dead, m 
excellent book on Price, The Ho»s 
Mind (1977), is a model of its W 
Bernard Peach has paid special sWi' 
tion to Price’s Influence in Anitifl 
and has published a useful collectwno 
the relevant documents. ... 

A good many of the letters pnn®^ 
this first volume have been pub®"® 
before, but scattered over dinett* 

E laces, and it is a great convenicattw 
ave them gathered together. 
are in addition quite a number 
published for the first time, tt®®* 
these is an important group 
(and two Or three from) the 
Chatham and the Earl of Shelbfl* 
dealing with a Bill unsuccessfully F 
sentetf to Parliament to relievo 


ssftews; t sm ;b I iSSissssa 
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I ' : :yy&l! over sob tltl«a In print. Including: ' • , A; i 

1 ‘ '! L ;:tdveind Mayfi^ge jh Ch&tien 1 ' 
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«Th». CnCi >.1 “‘ucrem rrom 
130 , Scholar-Gipsy” is the nassion 

S j n f’otoy,. ,n other worlds,. 
‘ fh^»KS, Ve u he L n tae P Qe,s we seeing 
S 0 ^gh rh C eyes of grief, or 
or.exuitation, or Eughter,. 

Stence^?^ [n jP em oriam, for 


' .: . I For oil r freeicorripf^te cafeiMue wriie tb ,;: 5 


edi .Iu this Way the 
star, of the roman- 
aldnq does hatufp 


rnnHoain . iT 


aeiucu iu raiufliiiwin 

renting Ministers from the qbllgau 
to subscribe to the Thirty-nn* 

cles. Historians of philosophy wU 
! interested in a previously unpuf^ 
letter to Price from Thomas ; Re 
discussing a general issue about P» 
billty and then complaining “ * 7 ? 
friend, Joseph Priestley, • 
criticized Reia unfairly ana lgnof®w 
The most vivid letters, howewr.J 
. those frani American correspoj*?' 

, describing the outbreak of h<W* s ) 
the War of Independence. 

. Price’s replies Uiustrates the deg* 
his active interest In the 
public opinion; Quoting .a^ 
; speech made in the House ofWj®^ 
Lord Sandwich, he sa£ u l*v '* w 
• Houre and heard him .J , « 
The editing has been 
with metiduiouS! care: , rfraS 
» letters have survived only »p ^ 
Written in shorthand that i ^ 

t0 decipher, 

favour lew®® 


,p; Raphael 
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Events 

MiwhBler Polytechnic, All Saints, 
MilichStfr 15 ®n November 1 1 to 13. 

ThJi year's workshop will Include an 
KfutaUM stand In which a programme 
rftooirowrstal topics will be presented 
fnr discussion: Reading, *rtllng and 
*vjr fa the nineteenth century, eontra- 
and dilemma In teaching history 
ta a multi-cultural society. Poor law 
riBcetion and the urban pauper child. 
Independent working class education 
and sereral olhera. 

For fur (her information and realslra- 
UaD forms, write to History Workshop 
17 , 47 Albany Road, Manchester 21. 
Audrey Newsome will be discussing 
Counselling, Teaching and Learning In 
Hither Education -how can we close the 
Jaf on Wednesday, October 26 at 2. IS 
pa In the Renola Building, UMtST. 
far details, phone Tim Yates on (Mil 236 

3311. 

the Open College or South London Is 
bolding Its Inaugural conference, 
BnaJdng down the barriers - an inte- 
grated approach to education far adults, 
on Thursday, November 3, at the 
Polytechnic of the South Bank. 

DcUDs from Marie Godfrey, Manor 
House, 58 Clapham Common North- 
ride SW4 9RZ. Tel: 01-228 20 IS. 

The shth Keynes Seminar will bc held 
it the University or Kent on Friday 
November 11 at 2 pm, In the Corn- 
mills. 

This year's theme will be Keynes and 
Us Contemporaries at which the main 
waken will be Professor C. If arcourl, 
Profteor J. Kregel and Dr M. Danes 
dbciudna Keynes’ relationship with 
the Cambridge “Circus”, Sir Roy Har- 
rod and Sir Dennis Robertson. No 
tickets required. 

The University of Warwick school of 
Law U to hold a series of evening lectures 
to Disarmament and the Law, begin- 
ning on October 27 at 7.30 p.m. In the 
Arts Centre conference room. The first 
speaker wDl be Peter Welsa, chairper- 
son of Lawyers' Committee on Nuclear 


mi 


ft 


i w... 


Policy and a member or the New York 
bir| his soUect will be Litigating the 
lUegolitf qf Nuclear War. The second 
ipnker op Tuesday, November I win 
he Pul O'lHggtni, fellow or Christ's, 
Cambridge, speaking on Legal Aspects 
ef Demonstrations, 

Cambridgeshire College or Arts and 
Technology will be holding a Stock- 
lawn rallvnl from October 28 to 
Ntwmber 4, featuring lectires and 
performances of Stockhausen’s music, 
Wudbia the first British pertbrmann ■ 
of Ludjer's Dream (Plano Piece XIII) 
nd foe Brst-ever performance or 
Montague's Tongues qf Fire. 
nr foil details contact Dr R. G. Reeve 
«(Q123) 63271. 

The Society for Research Into Higher 
Education holds Its annual conference 


nwogyon December 14, Hand l6.ThU 

E title Is The Future qf Higher 
tion sad will be largely concerned 
waa discussing and evaluating the 
• Wjw conclusions of tho Study Into the 
J*" of . Higher Education 
■ (umhulme), For fall details of the 
contict SRIIE at the Unl- 

3^.^ rre L on t04M > 3W3| far 
otiotUof the stafr development session, 
*»lBft Lewis Elton on (0483) 571281. 

Grants 

!ffin£ lTY COLLEGE OF 

north wales, bangori Dr a. g. 

Oslchouie, £3,320 from SERC-CASE 
polymorphism In African army- 
wrm mothjj Dr T. J. Pitcher, £2,317 
Department of Agriculture and , 
™«riet (caged flsh behaviour In rela- 
«« to wmr echoes): Dr H. C. Barr 
^ p "*»O r T. J. M. Boyd. £29.606 
[tom S^RC f optical emission from 
' *W-pr(xlpccd plasmas); Dr D. A. 

■ " j B. Johnson, £865 

(WonllDcatlon of au- 
■ ■ ■ Gerais | n mudstones); Dr P. 

fcom SERC 

■ Sjl 6 * ^ irt 8 f°r degradation of the 
' Dr R - a. Wyn Jones 

> • amount 



Appointments 

Kfi J. nilus rililiuh. HU i dv'.hl k. b-is 
bi.'cnu|ip<>inic<lth.iirinrinnflhi: licsign 
.uid Art U"3id (DAil;f‘>iit I he llu^i • 
mss nm1 Tcihnitun l:<lUk.ili-m I.V«un 
ci| Mr PiliIitLh n Lh.ilmi^n nf AID- 
f.'OM lnlcrn.sluiii.il pic 
IVifessnr Mancn Shipman i>l (lie Uni- 
vcrsily nfW.imicl. hss hccri appointed 
Dcdn.it ihe Schmil tlilu^dliiin ji ihc 
Rnchampinn Instiluic of Higher 
Education. 

Two new members huve been 
appointed lo the Council f« -r Rduca- 
linnal Tcchnnlcicy. They are I3i Ouvid 
Ingram, vice ihariLctlor of the Uni- 
versity hIKcdI and Dr J R. Mnss.hcdd 
of educdlional programme services oi 
Ihc IB A. They replace the previous 
CVCP and 114 A nominees. [Jr Harry 
Kay and Mr L. C. Taylor. 

Mr Michael L. Shullock Is lo he tile 
new Registrar fif ihc University of 
Warwick. In succession lo Mr Adrian 
Rowc-Evflns, who retired on Votcin- 
ber 3(1. 

Dr Piers Macksey, the Oxford hisln- 
rian, has joined the council of the 
National Army Museum. 

BATJI 

Lectureships! Dr S- J. Charlton (en- 
gineering); Dr T. C. Gallagher (che- 
mistry); Dr B. E. Hayden (chemistry): 
Dr M. R. I. Gihbs (jvhyslcs); R. D. B. 
Vellcman (humanities and social sci- 



Vellcman (human! lies and social sci- 
ences). 

BRADFORD 

Lcctureshlpi; A. M. Dean (electrical 
und electronic engineering): Dr R. E. 


Chairs 


Reminiscent oP Ceri Richards’ famous “Variable Costerwoman”, “Cat 1983” is one of Che 
striking Heads, Faces, Elevations in an exhibition of Katherine Vfrglls’ work on show at the 
Camden Arts Centre, Arwright Road, London N3 until November 6. Virgils uses scraps and 
remnants of modern materials to create images in a very direct, primitive way. The gap 
between the materials and their “meaning” generates the Irony which is central to her work. 


The Scouish Office has announced ihc 
appointment of Dr Frederick Walker 
lo the Regius chair of pathology in Ihc 
University of Aberdeen, in place nf 
Professor A. L. Stalker, who retired ol 
the end of 1 982. Dr Walker is al present 
professor of pathology in ihc Unlvcrsi* 
ly of Leicester. 

Dr Margaret Pell or i he Centre of West 
African Studies, University of Birm- 
ingham. has been elected 10 a personal 
chair in the sociology of West Africa. 
Dr Pell’s next book will bc African 
Urban Society, due oul ncul year. 

The University of Nottingham has 
announced appointments to Tour pio- 

Publications 

The 1982 proceedings of ihc British 
Student Health Association have been 
published and Include studies of: aller- 
gy and the undergraduate; contracep- 
tion , abortion and student motivation; 
home dialysis away from home ; women 
and hcaliit; and student alcohol con- 
sqmption. 

For details, coma pi the editor, 
Stephen Bentley, FlsonS pio,' Phar- 
maceutical Division. Bakewell Road, 
Loughborough. 

Promotions 

NOTTINGHAM 

RMdershfps j Dr B. F. Hem 1 1 ion 


sfein (dflsdcs); Di 
(applied physical i . 

Bell (mnlbematlral education): Dr □. 
A. Brown (education); Dr D..W, 
Wood (tpptipd mathematics); -Dr H. 
Booth (organic chemistry); I. M. V. 


cancer In North Wales). 

GLASGOW! Dr K. Whaley, £32.319 
from Arthritis and Rheumatism Coun- 


Campbell and Dr T. Forrest, £9,825 
from British Retinitis Pigmentosa Soci- 
ety (research studentship); Professor 

D. Shefralt, £34,800 from Cancer 
Research Campaign (research fel- 
lowship); Dr J. B. Elements, £38,894 
from Cnncer Research Campaign 
(herpes-virus coded information in hu- 
man cervical carcinoma tissue); Dr E. 

E. E. Jarrell, £18,975 from Cancer 
Research Campaign (mast cells in 
neoplasia); Professor W. F. Jarrell, 
£32,008 from Cancer Research Cam- 


dystrophy); DrD. P. Gilmore, £15,259 
from Scottish Hospital Endowments 
Research Trust (biogenic amines in 
brain sexual differentiation); Dr J. H. 
Freer, £20,935 from Scottish Hospital 
Endowments Research Trust (Bor- 
detella pertussis; effects on phagocyte 
function); Dr H. Boyd, £5,000 from the 
Scottish Milk Marketing Board (in- 
seminated semen in uterus of cow to 
study improving fortuity): Dr J. C. 
McGrath, £19.470 from Warner Lam- 
bert (relative fi| and Bj potency of 
thyomaxlne and metabolites): Profes- 
sor D. D. Lawson, . £26,985 from 


fm* cnDk'^Al£ n 9 ,SC!0 * ea amount 

(solute stabillza- 

WHJ of inulU sub-unit protein); Profes- 


r T^b-unit protein): Profes- . 

\ , M - Stiriing^ £18,«0 from 

" v -toBni- 1 “^^Onofsi^cdrbonaddsj; 

• gys?**. department. £1,750 from ' 
' W taew insur- 

■ >oOks); Education 

(Weliih National Centre 
from' 

. : £l ‘“ achin E plus 

SJmPontWedwel TYust cbm- 
tiquiprtont^ Mr A. R. Owens. 
m Sh T Sl? r Dr *A. Davis,' 

Dr M P r!? 8 ( b ’ bni etikaLl serisors); 

• ' <■ itry CW.El’T 1 ^ 9 * 480 Mra Fori- 


Camdbell and Pr R. E. Leake, £17.226 
from Cancer Research Campaign 
(monoclonal antibodies and breast 1 
cancer); Dr P. A. Frieze, £17,817 from 
Orinoco (UK) Lid (structural optimisa- 
tion of olbhorc steel structures); Pro- 
fessor A. M. Perguson-Smith, £23,858 
from Cystic Fibrosis Research Trust . 
(monoclonal antibody In cystlcfibrosis 
protein): Dr H, Y. Eider;«7«999 from 
Cystic Mbroeis Research Trust (active 
sweat .gland tn c/f); Dr D. Onions, 
£87.731 from Leukaemia Research 
Fund (pathogenesis :of myeloid 
leukaemia)i Mr B. MtowcM, CfFf™ 


muscle activity in the rat); Dr G. 
Ameil, £12,994 from Wellcome Trust 
(haemodialysis and post-operative 
treatment of children with uremia and 
kidney- diseases); Dr P. A. Frieze, 
£17,406 from Department of Energy 
(partial safely factor Of BS5400, classi- 


J. Cowling. Dr J. W. Hancock, Dr D. 

K. Brown and Mr R. Thomson, 
£43.546 from Department of Energy 
(fatigue crack growth |ii biologically 
active environment); Dr JT H. 
Dymond.f 10,427 from DcparinicnLof 
Trade and industry (liquJa vlscosi(y); 
Dr R. S. Phillips, £5837 from MRC 
(antigenic variations in Plasm odium 
cluibaudfy. Professor P. C. Wilkinson 
nnd Dr W. S. Hnston, £39.870 from 
MRG (directed cell locomotion In 

. lymphricyle-accessory cell Interac- 
llons); Professor A. C. Wardlaw. Dr J. 

' H. Ffcer. £43,889 front MRC (perius- 
sfoen from BordclcUa pertussis); Dr G. 

. H. Coombs and Dr M. J. North, 
£74,061 from MRC (protein, peaiidQ 
and amino acid motabolism of Tncho- 
nomonas vaginalis); Dr B. E. H t ; 

. Madon, £45514 from MRC (huipa'n 


■cation of offshore slruclures); Dr M. . 


rati, £48.141 from MRC fallibility of 
multicopy ColEl plasmids): Dr J. G. 
Coate ana Dr. R. Pnrion, £42,025 from 


i i uiuuii vuiiuuiisai at vvisa ui 

2,025 from henvy transition fluorides and other 


ieu»qvtt”«Jt i ' oil if/ 

and Appolntmenii Setvko. £1 1.336 
from Manpower Services Commission 
(cataloguing of careers material, 
courselnformatioh ai)d grans); 



* ^WuntHscloied ‘ 

WMmm 


from 

sorR. G. 

Merck, ShBip and Doftrae roe«« iw 

tass&%ssss%& 

^n-anllbridyto^IexcsliMrNS 

tt 6 ltd Dr A. J^ftrgim?n^£2,639 
.. i Osu^Sfotih WlnJtodufllw 

ilorBRc bS; A. Fe.jj; 

Home Bt Heattn Departmeiif (cloned 
DNAI: probed In ducjicmw muBUl^r 


Sunday Octpber 23 

Bjaca . 

10,11) The First Years of Life. On, the Way. (P91Jj 

10.38 ^^lhood S-to! Out in Play. (P9 13: prog 3). 
11. W. Health Choker. Storrjiy Weiiher. (Nil ; prog 

■ .11.88 (irins for Older Pew, to. Work and Retlic- 
ntoni. (P650; pfog J)7 • ... 

HAOiO S'(VHr) r •..••• •' 

* ' 0.69 Oovimln* Schnoli. . The Nov ! Qevennn. : 

(P«0;pH*l) • 

;. 7.18 CoosuifcrDiWsiont CWreps' Advice. (PM I ; 


: University 
l progtanimes 

Saturday October .22 


• 10 ^ 

Jll; V--- ' • ■- = 


7.J8 . The Pre-Sefcaol CUW. Tatting loEoch Other. 

. tni2i png ;). 

Wednesday October 26 : 

BB02 i ' 

18.10* Microi hi School). The Dlwklhom Oipeit- 
• cnee tfMSV prog 1). 

Friday October ?8 

■ RADIO J (VHF) . 

2M0‘ OovernlDs ScHooh, The New Ootwoots. 

: , (w^pSgi).: . . , v, ; 

-t •' i TTisre she, no further broackaMi'thU -Week: :)*' 

, iw-. y- . c -4 w iU 1- y ^ . 


(medieval history}; Dr A. H. Sommcr- 
sfein (daisies); Dr J. C. Doornkatup 
(applied physfcal geography); A.- w. 


Miles f electrical and elecinmic cn- 
eirvccrina); [)r M. (i. Kscburouirh 
I psy chology t. 

Ilunorary/slslilng oppalnimenU: Pro. 
fessisr M. I. Mcricil (hon sis. profes- 
stu in plant sciences); Dr H V. Wyatt- 
then, vis reader in mic-inhinlogy}; Dr 
K. H. Burns (him. vis. lecturer In 
educational studies); Mr C. H Waller 
(hon. vjs. Icciurerin industrial Icchnul- 
ogy): Mr J. A. Ballon (hon. vis. fellow 
in systems dynamics); Mr N. F. Suss- 
■nun (hon. vis. fellow in industrial 
technology); Mr A. Coley (hon. re- 
search fellow In Yugoslav studies I : Ms 
S. McLean (linn research follow in 
peace studies); Dr Mu-l.an Jau (fain, 
sis. research fellow' in management 
science). 

fessinnal chain. R. A. Caldwell has 
been appninlcd to the ihulr or modern 
Spanish literature; J. E. Thomas be- 
comes professor nf adult education; S. 

F. Brown hccomn professor of civil 
engineering; and P. n. John* becomes 
professor of information systems 

Professor Peter F. Stott. CUE. IiasN 
been appointed in the newly estab- 
lished Kevin Nash Chair of Civil En- 
gineering al King's College. London 
The chntr was founded in memory of a 
previous professor or civil engineering. 
Professor J. K. T. L. Nash, who died, 
suddenly in 19KI. Piofcssnr Stoll has' 
been director of highways and trans- 
portation and. more recently, control- ■ 
ler of planning and transportation with 
the Greater London Council. 

The University of Exeter's American 
Arts Documentation Centre has pub- 
lished a guide to audio-visual materials- 
for American studies. 

Edited by Mick Gidley with Ian 
Craven, the publication is a guide to 
sources of information and mBicrials 
rather than the actual materials them- 
selves. though many arc listed mcirlen- 
lolly. 

The booklet is available, price £1 .50, 
. fh™ Mfek GMIey al the Amerfronand 
-Common wealth Arts Section. Uid- 
vcrslly of Exeter, Queen's Drive. Ew- 
ler EX4 4QH. 

Blum hard flood science): Dr D. L. 
Kiri (applied physical cfeclroriks); Dr 
S. J. Harris (metallurgy); Dr C. A, 
Morsden fneurophartnacology); D. 
Greenwood (mferohloIoEyt. 
HERIOT-WATT 


Rcaderifilpsi Dr J. Qrr (mat hema- 
tics); Dr R. G. Harrison (physics): Dr 
G. P. Knowles (mathematics); Dr I. 
Sdutar (chemistry); DrD. S. Whcrrcll 


(physics). 


■». 4-qil (lliaillLllia* 

Harrison (physics); Dr 
(mathematics); Dr I. 
iv); Dr B. S. Whcrrcll 


MRC (IndlvMiial vlnilence-flsso elated 
factors of Dordelelia pertussis); Mr D. 
Mendekxv and Professor G. M. Tcns- 
dalc. £5,632 from MRC (experimenlal 
intracerebral huemhorrage, iDtcrcranial 
haemodynamics, hlood brain barrier 
and brain water); Dr J. D. Burn und 
Professor K. Vlckcrmon. £28,438 from 
MRC (anlgcnlc expression In tiwnajio- 
srim lasts); Dr E. W. Calvin, «8.03B 
from Minlslryof Agriculture, Fisheries 
' and Fowl (MAFP project IH3 - voml- 
loa In total synthesis): Dr R. A. Gab 
braltii. £27,646 rrom Ministry or Dc- 
fence (low-speed dynamic stalling of 
helicopter rotor sections); Professor 
W. D. Munn., £8,940 from SERC 
(advaticcd fellowship): Djs J. R. Cog- . 
gins. J. G. Lindsay,. H. G. Nimmu. 
£18.000 from SERC (fiactlohation of 
proteins and nucleic acids); Marine 
Technology Centre, • £1 J57.000 from 
,'SERC (mjEjor award): Professor D. W. 


halides); Dr D. J. Robbins. EHJJ50 
from SERC (biosynlhcsn of pyrnolW- 
dine alkaloids); Dr R. R. wliltchend 
nnd Dr A. Madeod. £5,(B0 from 
SERCfdedicaled computer for nuclear 
shell model and related calculations); 
Dr J. P. Goddard. £34.140 from SERC 
(structural requirements of efficient 
expression of human transfer RNA 


i i 


is t 
• ' Ki ; 

’-J;. 


• : ?i). . 

.) 


T. S. Hughes. £703.476 from SERC 
(particle physics); Dr A. R. Long, 
£20,985 from SERC (interaction of 
phonons with tunnelling States in glas- 
ses): Professor R, W. P. Drever, Dr J. 
Hough, £60,888 from SERC (gravlie- . . 
jiohat radiation); Dr II. Davie and Dr 
M. Macnutey, £JD, 117 from SERC ■ 
f real-time power system dmulalor for 
hydro- turbine goncrdlor); Mr G. A. - ' 
Wood. £7.120 from SSRC INI nnneU> - 
public sector rents and N| housing 
executive hnuse sales): Mr D. McLen- - 
nan, £7,120 from SSRC (Nl'panel/ 
forecasting and building requirement); 
Professor S. Checkland and Professor 
A, Slaver, £25.750 from SSRC (Ur 
Businessman in Scotland: A biography • ' 
of enterprise). < ■ ■ . 

BATH: Professor Jl . R. , Ounyb, ' 
£41,525 from SERC .(competitive 


rrom scksj (cnemtcai ayutltesla or 
cross-linked sugars and their effects on 
coll membrane); Dr A, Dl M-Ravner, . 

£13 J38 from Forestry Commission 
(genetics of palhoaenocliy end popu la- 
flan siructuie of Nelria Cjnnnbarlna)' 

Dr N- R- Pnutks, £2;I23 from Royal 
.Society (social design of slave^makma'^ • 
ants); Profeaor W.J.Thoms,£44,J44 . . 

from SERC (separation of methane- ■ 
carbon dioxide mixtures by absorpf 1 
tion); Profeisor J. I, IrtOmpion, 

£2 ,780 from Health Education Council 
(health profiling of adolescents); Dr J T ' 

R ; IIojoKlie, £48,740 fronts Home-. . 
Office (data transmission trials); Dr B< . 

Boiiqn and Mr A. J., Pr^s&fi, £43,449 ' i 
from Mnrconi Space and . Defence , • 
Systems Ltd (GEC/Morconl follpwtlilp 
Mr ourricuhimdevolojWantjjDr R, J. 
Holbestiie, £61,960 from Pyc Telecom- t ‘ 
munlcoMonsUd (mobik radio systems , , ■' ‘ 
r^Sohreh): .... . „ 


i, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ~~~ 


TheTimes HigherEducation 

Supplement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priorv House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


Rates 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £11.80 pscc Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9 cm x 1 col @ £106.20 Friday in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 Tines - £6.90 Monday 10.00 am in the 

Box number - £2.00 week of publication 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

AflJtattlona are invkod tar iha fol tewing puna: 

Applicants mull froltf a dogma In Ham EtaAomfea and hava had experience In 
taa^^lhoaudHt ai secondary andtoc leittary level Competence to taadi oouren 
M the BEd level and to monitor and advise on courses at Two hers' Col lags level Is 



LECTURER6HIP/8EMOR LECTURESHIP; 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY MEDICINE 


Ths auscsssW luplloonl wl rune an appropriate dagraa related to health education. 
Pwrfom leoiMrig and naaarch experience In UUa CaW toooihw write fipectal 
axpwiaflce In Iha Sold d haalh education would be an advartofle. 

LECTURE SHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: 

DEPARTMENT QF PHY8IC8 

ApplMitla xhoirid preferably have p PhD in Mryatoa Applicants wWi MPJiWMSo will 
522^ tnoso wflh ■ very flood Honoura dagraa. 

BrmfcMia lo«*lrig axpattanca to an advantage and Hie omUmM should preferably 
show a VvMjr inti real In axpertmefttel wwft and an obifty to Wllale now hhantow 
ewjerirointe ud profectaumfertyaitoDtelival Arana w naamdi Manat could be 
aaild state physics or geophysics. 

j-f^RBSHIPSISBNIORLECTlinEBHIPB; DEPARTMENT OP 
POLATIC AL AND AOWMBT RATWt,RTU Ottawa patteY , 

utoCaHtal eppawini must uuuen at lea si a Masted degree M PubBo 
„ wrnpatenee to leech, among other ihtoga, pop Ho bnttomno and 
Hum idWnWraUon. Experience In the Haiti would be an added advantage. 

Post B; The successful wpflcanl meat bold at least a Mentor's degree In pottle*! 

to teach courses In mat Nakf generally and 
inferflinonal and steal eg lo studios fn particular. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: 

CENTRE FOR EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

jggggSS 

'" ln 01 

ssai^&®®i^'™ s,T0F ; 

**. ^ flWan 10 “’totdtoaa wtdi proven kraal experience In 


M2 1DUGHBDR0DBH 
Pi UNIVERSITY OF 
w IfGHMOfiY 

LAW AND PRACTICE 
OF BANKINI 

Applications arc Invited for a 
LECTURESHIP In the LAW AND 
PRACTICE OF BANKING tenable 
in the Department of Management 
Studies of the University. The 
appointee will also be on Associate 
Member of the Loughborough 
Bunking Centre, a new 
postgraduate and post-experience 
teaching and research centre 
established jointly with the 
Department of Economics. 
Applicants should possess a 
relevant degree and/or professional 
qualification and banking 
experience. The appointment Is for 
three years In the mat Instance and 
the starling salary in the Kale 
£7,190-£14jl2l Further details 


and application forms from Paul 
Johnson, Establishment Officer 
quoting ref: &3/30 MS. 
Loughborough Leicestershire 

• . A..'- 


University of 
Waikato 

Hamilton, New Zealand 

appointment in 

COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 
(INFORMATION : 
SYSTEMS) 

{ Applications, ere invltad 
□r n Junior ' Lectureship, 

a .ooturoalilp, or, In excep- 
onnl • circumstances, 
anfar Lectureship within 
the- Deportment or Compu- 
ter Science. . 



or Phd:or aquivalanl dag re » 'k\- 
“ wak M testing ■ndliMaaitfi 
hman physiology. 

, m poHgrBuinw, iqvei, a bajswwnd M raTaveni acadainia research is ah qraat. 

■ si 


aOnfr programme ol ran 
oandWitea to any BaW of 
work in Dfe arou olbdai 


Mid 

-S2 **»• * 



The University Is under 
taklna significant develop 
monte In teaching and re 
search In Computer Scion 
. on during n period at eue 
tnlned growth. The Do 
nertmenr.. 1e responsible 
for tfleehlma computer eql- 
o*\ce and fte. applications 
within the. . . Schools., of 
. Management Studies, get.' 

the Waikato CollSoo or 
Teacher Education. 

.The. suncoaiful applicant 
ST 1 . 1 5° ■expected to per. 
tlclpetoirt curriculum de- 
■ • veippment.. to . teach at eh 
SJI-F flirmliigw. • lBVBl * h U 
contribute- to. -the graduate 
1 programme . endT : conduct 
• 1 p-raaearch.- For the preseht 
vacancy the Dannrtment le 
: 25 0k W° applicant* 'with ' 
experience in software do. 
yelopment nnd a apodal 
, interest in buetnesa or In-, 
duetrlel tnrormatlon ays- 
, tome. 


University of Hong 
Kong 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
EDUCATION 

Applications ara Invited 
from aultnbly qualified 
graduates for iecturashipB 
which are expected to be 
created In the School of 
Education from September 
1, 1984. Fixed- term 

appointments will be 
ofrerod Tor chreo years In 
the first Instance: appoint- 
ments may be renewed for 
n further three years. The 

f ioets, which ara Intended 
o meet e temporary but 
large Increase In student 
number! In the postgradu- 
ate Certificate In Educa- 
tion programme, would be 
offered In the following 
areas: 

Methods of Teaching at 
Secondary level: Biology 

and Human Biology, Che- 
mistry end In tod rated Sci- 
ence: Chinese: Economics 
and Commercial Subjects! 
English ob a Second Lan- 
guage; Geography and So- 
cial Studies) History and 
Chlnsse History; 

Mathematics and Compu- 
ter Studies) Physics and 
Engineering Science: eco- 
nomic and Public Affairs/ 
Government and Public 


tfom Educational Psychol- 
ogy; Educational Technol- 
ogy; Educational Planning 
and pevalaRfnant. 

Annuel salary le; on 
(£10. 640-17.812 approx. I 

B iterllng equivalent as at 
ctober 5. 18B5.) Starting 
salary will depend on 
qualifications and expert- 


At currant rates, salar- 
ies cex will not exceed 
13%. of gross Income. 
Housing benefits at a ron- 
tal of 7W% or salary, 
89% gratuity (taxablal, 
children's education allo- 
jwinsfli. leave and medical 
benefits ere provided. 

Further particulars hnd 
application forms mny be 
obtained from the Aseacla- 

ySI , ver- O | r ti.. CO (^Pt n *Y 1 0 ‘ 11 ^ 

W°c r ^ n 0 S r rB ' O r L °?r d Q^ 

the Appolntmenta • unit. 
Seoretary'q Ofrlce, Unf- 


W* r i Uy ,.r of H qno Kong. 
•Jong Kong. The cloelng 
“pnllcatlons is 10 
November 1983. HI 


The University of 
Sheffield . . 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCIAL: 

. MANAGEMENT 

Applications are invited 
frptn ,m*n end woman, with 



THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ASTON 
IN BIRMINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

New Blood Lectureship 
in French/History 

Applications are Invited for the above "new blood" 
BppoIntmBnt In the Department ol Modern UnpuaBot- 
The Depart man t consists of specialists in French. Gorman 
end Linguistics, each of which is offered as a single 
subject or joint/combined honours subject within two 
undergraduate degree schemes and two taught Masters 
degrees. Facilities elso exist for research students to 
follow individual projects to MPhil and PhD. 

The "ideal" academic background for the post would bo s 
first degree in French, followed by a postgraduate 
qualification In one of the social sciences or history. 
Candidates should have research interests in an aspect of 
contemporary French political or social history and iha 
ability to lecture and give seminars In French. 

The appointment will bB for a period of three years 
initially with the possibility of renewal or subsequent 
transfer to a continuing appointment, initial salary will 
ba within end up to the maximum of the range £7/00 
to E14.12B per annum. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Staff Officer (quoting Raf : 676/168), 
University of Anon In Birmingham, Goste Green, 
Birmingham B4 7ET. Tell 021-369 3611 Ext. 4664. 
Closing date far the receipt of applications Is 18th 
November. 1983. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY 

Applications are invited for ihe appointment of Secretary w 
University from 1st October, 1984 following the retirement or w 


T. B. Skinner. 


Applicants must, possess wide administrative experience a . 
senior level of responsibility preferably within a 11 Un v * rS ij, 
although applicants with outside experience will jj ls “. 
considered; .a good honours degree is a desirable qualiNcai 
The salary will be Within Grade IV of the national salary sinictuf* 
fpr university administrative staff. . 

Further . particulars may be obtained (ram the ^ 
AWeen, Regent Walk, Aberdeen AB9JFJL 
'WnAh applications 1 (eight copies) should be lodged by no.- 

then 30th November, 1983. 

. (bvekeas applicants may submit one application by po^ ^ 
cable-) .... ,i*83) 
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Universities continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

jippOcaltorm a is Invited from suitably qualified parBors lor the tallowing positional 

PROFESSOR OF DENTISTRY (P 851 001/83} 

Dsoarfmont of Dentistry 

r . i rh.i. aHmitrf hum ft Palnwihln unri'nr a rinMnuto n, A^i.K.nln-.. 


medical care systems and medical aspects ol edmlnlatratlon would be a 
Tbs Bucceretal applicant will ba expeotad to provide academic luaderetep 
S lilted and particularly to assist notional stall to obtain further qualifications and 
(pperitneo. 


LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER (P851003/63) 

Daoirtment of Dentistry 



TUTOJVLECTUHER (P851 00407/83) 
Dsgflrtmsnt of Dentfetry 



0< Chitdren’a DonUgiiy. Preventive 
and a third In Oral Surgery. The Denial 
opportunities for research (In both 
cetera tar el udentB from Iha whole of 
ipplloante wfll be required to take up 


LECTURER IN PHY8IOLOGY (P621007/83) 
Department of Human Biology 



Hu Commerce Baollon of the PVTC3 Depart rnenl conduota two end Ihree year 
auiM lo prepare amdente la teaoh Commercd In High Schooli. II alao oulsls In 


feimtei ehoukl haw a degree In etlher Commerce or Eoonomfos end leaching 
qudVefion. and should have considerable experience In High Softools ana 
jnmf Ktti expertence In Isoahsr sducallon. Experience In e developing country 
ntaSAidvenUge. Applications from persons with limited experience wfl also be 
mnngUMlM leva of appalntenant at any euoh person may be reduced to tea 


LECTURER/8ENIOR LECTURER IN TBCHNICALBUBJECTS 


Bjfsrtmsfit of Post Vocatloal Taohn leal, Com merolal A Seoreta riel 
Jw*w (Ooroka Taaohers' College) 

trejcdiitail Section of iha Department conduota a one-year courea to prepare 
■teen lo teach In Tetfinlcal CollagM. AppBaonte should possess e degree end 
n™ CwScele end TecUntalen or Rig bar Certificate to eShar a Mechanloal or on 
Pjj*™ Tredp, and a teachlnuquaWtcotion plus leeching expert ance In Tacfintaaf 
teNgi mi teacher educetfon. bxpertsnce In a developing country wfl be an added 
Smiled experience may be conaldered tar appointment 

LECTURER IN AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


mart of AarlouKura 


gingering and 
nAnrmturel 
in aovanteae 



' ESM W ECONOMICS (P04 10Q3/83) 

of Eoonomlaa . 


rWJWfW of Eoonomlaa . 

Wbuld have ■ higher degree In EcooonVca end damonsti 
ih on area ol Economtai ol relevanoe to the 


id ability In 
ipartmenfa 


^tKS RER IN MATHErtATic8tPiaioo2/83) 

Ptwea# a PhO degree (preferaWy .In a branch ol Pure 
taJSS^^.bw teaching experience. The auocewlul appdcwil may he 
■w^o r io toich cfesaes n pramelrioulrtkjn level hb writ Mat undergraduate IsveL 


**UW • 

vSgfoR,, - 

. ,i aSjygl?) . . - K16.020 per aretum plus §raju|ty 

i TUTOR l . -K 18 A 20 pat annum ptoa flfaWty 

,• •• -TyTOR'. - K1 3,700 per annum plus griUty 

*l lcc ®*»ful applicant wHI be normeHy oftel^aoonb^tor ^ 
ending at toe end ot a » master, The oralufty 

' torewISS? ^-^Rto intee eref riai»ndianfe jtaBKtftsii aastfeoe towvda the cost of 
■"etfe.to and from Papua New Guinea: to vwkaanrwaj, 
- teMc*; f toH nriritebbefter each 18 monteaof corrttatwue 

to/, children ettendlno whoote In PNQor 
MSta vifi?^'u C ¥?^' , " Uo n acherpe to oovar extended wdWbW. 

topdige Becondpiart from their home lne«tottona wffl be 
^fFfliWxwSiir ^ dondittone are Currently under review. 
'®T3|83i!WSSifeS2S " «Wfld«>ilil told should Inclu^a^a^lUto 

■fflx lb* n tones totd addreeeeertt^retereee. ta 


PWteth* 

•WdCcinf 


c a rt4wrteeitowia^o send a copy ofUrelr «PP>h»te}n; 

iJvT 1 (Apptt), 38 Gordon Square, Undon 

-r: : ,; v ,. , «»»» 

: j. ; ■ ■: V'- ■ ; 


3RIFFITH UNIVERSITY 

Brisbane, Australia. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR 

(re-advertised) 

Tha University is seeking a Vice-Chancellor to succeed 
Emeritus Professor F.J. Willett, D.S.C., who has retired as 
foundation Vice-Chancellor. Professor Willett will be leaving 
the University early in 1 984. It Is hoped that the appointee will 
be able to take up office early In 1 985. 

Grlffilh University commenced teaching in 1975. It has 3,000 
under-graduate and post-graduate students and is expected to 
grow for some years. 

The University offers an alternative kind of tertiary education to 
that available in most other universities. Programmes of studyfor a 
bachelor's degree Involve an Integrated, inter-disciplinary, and 
problem-oriented approach, rather than more conventional con- 
cern for the traditional specific subject areas. As a consequence, 
the University has adopted the school rather than the department 
as Its basic academic unit. Each School is concerned with a broad 
academic theme, and is responsible for the principal teaching, 
research and community services activities of the University. 
There are presently five Schools: Australian Environmental 
Studies, Humanities, Modem Aslan Studies, Science, and Social 
and industrial Administration. The University has an established 
record in scholarship and research In the natural and social sciences, 
and in the humanities. 

The Vlce-Chancellorial Selection Committee would be 
pleased to hear from men and women who may wish to be 
candidates for the position of Vice-Chancellor, or who wish to 
suggest the names of people whom the Committee might 
consider. Please write, In confidence, to the Secretary, 
Vlce-Chancellorial Selection Committee. Griffith University, 
Brisbane, Australia, 4111 , for further information. Applications 
close 18th January, 1 984. 


Unlverlty of 
Keele 

DEMONSTRATOR- 

SHIP 

Department of Computer 
Science 

Applications are Invited 
from recent araduatoe In 
computer science or In a 
comparable subject olvlnn 
experience In cbmputlnn. 
The person appointed will 
assist wltli the Depart- 
ment's tcurtilnn uruarmu- 
mo nnd will either ha i um- 
pleflnn. or be expected ^ to. 

fSfet,?Sr, 0 a MSffK 

0 red. i 


roLts 8B ^,n ,, U P e 0r dc. 

srpte.t«s: ,or , r8 iM 

several areas of software 

afe/'r....."'!.,.. m- 

tlal appointment tar one 
year, with tha possibility 
of re-appolntntent up ta a 
maximum or three years. 
Initial salary £6,310 por 
annum on . other rBlatso 
scale ID, with membership 
of U.8.B. written applica- 
tions Includlno the names 
of two referees .to bo eont 
by 4tli November' to Pro- 
fessor of Computlnn Scien- 
ce, The University. Keole. 
Starrs. STU BBO. . rrom 
whom further particulars 
may be obtained. «> 


partmant 


University of 
StAndtew8 

Department of 
Computational Science 
Applications are Invited 

•. Tor a 1 >• 

LECTURESHIP 


University of 
London 

Imperial College of 
Science and Technology 
LECTURERS IN 
COMPUTING 

The Department of 
Computing has Lecturer 
vacancies. Its vigor 
taschlnu program inelu 
midararamifii* rnursae 

li-udiiiu !■> first Uviire<-R In 
Computing BUouto and lit 
Software Englnoorlnu. and 

fn" isSpSfwyir."..'.*"™' 

It If Is also actively In- 
volved In s wide run eg of 
research arena, Including 
software aniilneerlno, 
knowledge based systems. 


iu ill- 

>vXde ranse of 


The University of 
Sussex 

Science Policy Research 
Unit 

PROFESSORSHIP 
AND TWO 

READERSHIPS IN 
SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
POLICY STUDIES 

At Ihimv ijim ttf the 
ousts will pruUnlily bu 111 - 
led. by a coiidldBta .With, 
qualf/fcatfons fn econo- 
mlox. but anpUcstloitsere 
also invited . from , those 
with iiualif rations In any 


software engineering, 

r ;nawledge based systems, 
□ale programming, ap- 
pllcatlva prourammlng end 
distributed systems. The 
Department wss .In- 
strumental in the sottinn 

up of, abd now has close 
contests with, imperial 
Sort wars Tech nolony .Ltd,, 
Involving fruitful staff in- 


wfth pueilf tr) 
of tho soda 

scion cat or 


cations ere 
ram those 
one In any 
or nature! 
anglnaerlna. 
will bp ox- 
,-e cerrled out 


teractlon. 

. Applications ere Invltad 
Trom candidates wltli a 
proven record or rosaarch 
achlovernent who will be 
expected to contribute to 
bath touching and, re- 
search. T>np post will car- 
ry responsibility for de- 
veloping Industrial liaison 
in connection with the 
new undergraduate soft- 
ware anglneerlng course. 

s'nlnry In range £7,160 ~ 
' £14.1 2a per annum plug 
£1,106 London Allowance. 


S clencas or anglnaerlna. 

inndldates will bp. ox- 
pectad to have core led out 
research on ns peers d r sci- 
ence and technology policy 

B nd ona post may bo fllJeu 
y lonaam able to' build 
up collaborative research 
With other. . 'European 
groups, Tor which a know- 
Ffidaa or Froneh/Gernlun 
Would 1 Lib useful. Duties 
will also .include . teaching 
In the HPliu graduate 
programme or science and 
technology policy studlna 
and panic Ipatroq, oe 
appro prints, ■ ln Other 


Applications with full 
curriculum vitae end de- 
tails of, publications to 
professor m M Lehman, 


in the Dopartment of 

fWn'Se“e Bt, 1?£!n 

^Ib.r-^e^&aVdrd^ 

should be acMvoiy engsgod 
•In .Computer Sc Jones B»- 

ttria “tXWull SSrFjn- 

.gr^uafe d wVAiiTiT , en j* a *n* 
per vision, . 

Salary Ot 

oolrtt on scele £7,190 to 
lid, 165. sterling salary 
probably iiot . above 
E&T42S, 'plus UBS. 

APPlIoetions (W'o conies 
prafersbly In typescript! 
With the names of three 

6 of areas should , be L° UP" P 

wha'rti mrlhsr .p/rtlpulors 
may h® Obtained. xi 


University of 

Institute of Historical 
; Research 

MedlBvrtl and norly 
■ modern London. . . • 

TWO R^S| ARCH: ; f . 

■.*: 1 ASSISTANT® - j.,'. 

feKl/uteToiJ^>« v 

jssriSi. w • ■- 


Deprirtment or Computing, 

1 H n RPrt»' College . London 
SWJ ?BZ. . from whom 
further particulars -may be 
obtained. HI 


technolofly policy atudine 
and Dai'lltlpeiren,' si 
approprlats. In Other 
underarodiiBte and past- 
graduate teaching In Sci- 
ence. Engl near I no end So- 
cial Sciences courses. 

The Initial snlarlna fpr 
the Readership will ha 
within the .scula £13,515— 
£15,625 nor annum plus 
U.B.B. benaflts. One .or 
tho Rasdarshfp appoint- 
ments will be for a three 
year period. 

- Tho initial Professorial 
salary will be riot Ions 
titan the. Professorial mini- 
mum. £17.8 75 per aiinunt. 
plus U.B.B. ' benefits. 

Further particulars nnd' 
application forms, return- 
able by 8Sth Novombtr, 
is 83 , evnllahle fro in Ms A 
B Ohlsholm, . Parsonuol . 
Of fire, University of Sue* 

' usei flrl 


University nf 
Glasgow 
PERSONNEL 
OFFICERS (2) 

(£11 ,160- £14, 125). 

Au pi I hi* arc luvlt.-d lor 

the follow inn tnu iuims hi the 
Unlvortlir'i Pcrtiirincl Ser- 
vice- 

1. PERSONNEL 
OFFICER 

(ACADEMIC) 

Hasponvllili- to till- llirrctcir 
or Parsonni-I Si-rvin-v for n*T- 
sonnek fmicuc,m tn ri-tsiion to 
academic and rrluteii Mill. 
Csperlnixr of. snil uii liiii-rt-vt 
In, comiiuterlv.rl reiurdv 
would be UMiliil. 

2. PERSONNEL 
OFFICER (NON 

ACADEMIC) 

He*nonMtiii< to tin - 1 Urn tor 
of Persmtnrl Kbrvlirs tor nun 
■cadnmlr staff jniiitei'h, cmer- 
Ino a wide runijr ill i-iiniliivrca 
(IsclinU-al. clc-rli.il nurt innu- 
uell. ImUiuthl rnlntlous 
BXparl«-nt:<* f-svciillui. 

Both iifi'M «n> xuprrannu- 
■ hlt unit nrn ‘jraJuil cm qrailr II 
Of » t in Aiuilemlr rrlaleit acali-e 
fur tJnlvcrsHy admin I lira live 
Slafr (£11,1 flu— £ 14 , 133 ). 

Further part Union, srn 
avaliabto frum llie Ser rotary 
of tho University COtirl, 
< nunm 1 B>. Unlvnrshy of 
aiasuow. Glasimw. Ciia 800 . 
to wtioni ajipjlra tlons 18 
<fiple«i nhuulri ho submitted 
oil or before IBth Niivoinber. 
1685 . 

The names anti atldresses (if 
three referee « sliuulU be fur- 
wnrdoU. 

In reply pleuse riuutn Ref. 
No. 5 15 IT III 


University of 
London 

Queen Mary College 
DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 

Applications ure Invited 
for this oust, to be re- 
sponsible for detailed 
lilunniiii) of the tlcvelap- 
intmtK and new bullilliiun 
III ttia Call eg,,. InltLnl re- 
sponsibilities will Include 
the now Library pi alert 
uud ttiH proposed estab- 
lishment ul the pre-clinlc- 
ui nepm-tmonls of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital 
Medical Collnnc and tho 
London Haipltul Madlial 
on the Culten* site. The 
Duvelopont orrirer will be 
required to work closely 
with the Becrnturlns of tho 
Medical Golleqes In ron- 
nrctlon with the pre-rll- 
nlcul developments and 
will also be required lo 
act as arcretnry to the re- 
levont romnHttom. 

The post pritvliifs on In- 
twrirtliw chstl«-uq« \n ljnr- 
■oi)4 with rnJevniit nlan- 
nfno nnd.devolupraani bx- 
parfenice,. pro pern bly tn a 

ifmj'Vima ;s:ir 

plus £1,1 Bft Loudon Alio- 
wxncn. Applications, giv- 
ing age, qualifications, ex- 
-perienco and nemesf. 
addruBBPi af 5 refereed, 

f hould be seat ta The 
ocrotnry. Quean Mary 


Secretory. Quean Mary 
College, Mile End Rond. 
London El 4NB (from 
whom fur than details are 
available) by 4 Novembej^. 


University of 
. Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department of Inorganic 
Chemistry 

LECTURER ‘ 

Appltcotiona nre invited 
rof the above pool. l pn- 
ubla from lat October 
19B4, The Department Is 
looking to appoint 4. ,per- 
aon with researcli in- 
teresta In the are* of 
structural Inorganic che- 
mistry and structure de- 
tarmlnatlon. 


Belfast 

The Queen's University 
. , LECTURESHIP I>f 
CIVHi ENGINEERING . 

Applications 

from 1 st January V8B4 or such . 

■ Other date «■, ^ f 
The post will be In the f I "jo of 
Soil Mach an less nnd fond Ido 
Should . Prata/oMt ' ' have 

■ npPtoortata professional o*- 

??V v wu«rod or in“h^»»way of ; •• 

gootoxtilas. relnforned earth 

• Snd ^ft days, a Bsckoround In .■ 
Orta or. more of these reeoaraji 

• arsaa wouid.be odvnntsgeoaa. 

Initial Piecing • which ^ will 
on bii, will ba in*Jte *t 
one of the first I "" 

B . subject .to a - 
ibstlonlof up to. ; ■ 




ej*e quote 

>"■; . i 




University of 
Newcaelle Upon Tyne 

Scllpol of> Education ■ 

LECTURER 

(SCIENCE 

EDUCATION) 

froin wali°auoPir?a 
experienced ■ - Sclartce 

teachflra Tor a Lecturesh 
In tlia UnlvBrsIty Hcl 
Education^ Ap 

must liava subatan. 

S5EV n t‘o" flUMfli 1 " 

oiirrlculum . devn 
ancf , Uialr ovsi 
Knowledge , of . o 
approRchoa Lo bl_ 
pupil attalnmdrtt would. b 
a etrons : recommendation 
aelary.wlfl bo pt on 


P;, 

i, 

•^ip- 

& 


aotftry -will kijj 

appropriate . point -an' me 
Lncturqra . scnlei £7. ISO * 
£14 .1 aa . • pof .annum 
according , to , »os. qua l 
Iflcatfane and . axperlenqe. 

a: u — 


• ; Salary ’ will Ue at ••an 
appi-onrinte point an tho 
Lncturors.. soj pry ■ Scale 
£7,160 - £14, £25 por. 

annum according, to sga, 
quallflnnrlOns and ex perl- 

Bn KVthpr portlciilors may 
be ohternad from the De- 

G U n^efe?r r 6 P fea/ApftS 

vvui! 

Whom 1 BpplIcBtlone ttliree ft, 
copies), toaethar with tha *1 
name a ana addresaea of 
three referoae; ahauld be 
ladgad not later than ton 
‘November. 1983. Please 
quote raf THUS.. Ill 


UNIVERSITY OF ? 
EDINBURGH , 

• nepertmertlof Linguistics 

TEMPORARY ; 

, (8-MONTH) 
LECTURESHIP IN 
’ LINGUISTICS 

Appllcatiana sre Invltnd for 
a temnoron. full-time Icc- £ 
tureshlp in tne Denartmant of 7 
UiiflulstlCB. for the period 1st., 
January to SOtli June- 1084, . 

j ,a m 

represent* 
points on 
i,> Applicants 

_bly have e good 

PORtflrodueto qualification in 
recfmt: theories ar syntax. .- 








.ojr. , i < 

;S|5 


V- . 5 


■ uniVqt'S 

whan ■ applications ... 
copies), roiethaj- yvll 
nBfnes...;iend" ap Press « 
three ^rtefqraeai altou 

quote rpffTH 


■ APPlicatlona 
.providing a our. 

and * u — ‘ 

sho 


' the uemns of two referees . 
.itd be'sontjki Mi*» Head of,. 

a apqrbnont. .Doourtman* > of 

f 

Eiitribufah 
November. 


dam Ferguson, 
i Square, 
ft., by UUi 




.qutrto RprorenCq .BJo. A J .'.j^ V 
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Universities 

continued 


Fellowships 


University of 
Durham 


CHAIR IN 
ASTRONOMY 


A iip li< minns nru Invited 
Tur iii'wlv tetillshed 
Chair of Astronomy In dm 
Di-purtim-m nt Pliy&in in 
(»•; illlcri fri.m I r , i Oi inbpr 
1984. 


University of 
Oxford 

Qrasenosp College 
JUMOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


TIi* upRoCiilmnni will lie 
madi- on | lie Prurt-nsar In I 
salary scale If. 1 7. 3 73 - 

wo.aai ppr unnnnii 
toiieilipr with the usual 
n trial on arrant, t-mrnt*. 


Thti ColltMi*' Ijitltn* up. 
Pile a II 0114 from iirnUuntns 


ol vltiinr an* for "ii Juiiuir 
[l cn>iar< ll Fellowship In 


Application* llliran 

i opium. Includliifl the 
nuranu of three rn fere oh. 
must fa* submitted not la- 
ter than Friday, 8 Uoroin- 
fcor 1083 to the Rnjlstrar 
ami 6er retnry . Old Shire 
Hull, Durham Dill SHP, 
from whom further par- 
ticulars may tin obtained. 


C laOhlra (Jnmiuaoo nr lltnr- 
aturei. Enulisli. Modem 
Luiifiiioans, <ir Orion mi 
Uiiniiuuorn tollable from I 
Ocluhnr 1984. Candidates 
,. hBV<f . qualified for 
their first detiree not more 
than Heveri Yearn hnfuro I 
Jiiiir 1984. 


„ (Canillilatee outsliln the 
British Isles unnd submit 
film nipv unly.l HP 


Further particulars may 
ha obtained from the Prin- 
cipal. Drasctnosn Colloqe. 
Oxford 0X1 IAJ, to whom 
appllratlqnti should bn 
inoi 1 lloc * by Navvmbnr 
1 993. H2 


Announcements 


Univarsity of 
London. 


Tho 1 9113 Stamp Memo- 
rial . Lnrt urn nn titled: 
' universities find I riclua- 
iry: crnailva Tnnainn or 

f-imy Cohesion'* will lie 
plveii by Sir Fraclei'ltlc 
Halil I on. f'RB iTIio Chan- 
cellor or filirl fLnlil Uni- 
versity ) nt 0.00 u.m. on 
MunUnv. 31 Octuhor 1983 
III thn D raverlilus IfuJJ at 
the UiilYurmty of London, 
Senate House. Male! 

t-Wnrion WCIE 
THU. The chair will lie 
tnlcsn by Sir 1 >oiit favvin- 
unrioti- Dyer. FHH. 


University of 
Oxford 

Magdalen College 


The Ctilletia nropuiAB to 
“Wfl •» non-Htlpeiidiary 
VI si I In a Follow or Fallows 
1*98 4 VS L ' acadntnlr year 


, A Visiting Fellowship In 
intnndod to offer a scholar 
un opportunity to pursue 
his or hnr own study nna 
resuqrch an a ■ member of 
the College. it Is tenable 
Tor uny period not oxcead- 
Inn one ynar. 


Admission friie. without 
t Ideal . M 20 


Further details are 
available^ from the Clerk 
Magdalen 
HB 


avaiiHoie rront 1 
to the College. 
Col Lege. Oxford. 


Polytechnics 


Yv^v 



PLYMOUTH 
TO LYTE C HIM 1 C 


ACADEMIC 

REGISTRAR 


H: i.i 

i i: • ' 


Grade: P5 
Salary: £13,395-£14,709 



Applicants are Invited for this Key post from candidates 
with very considerable experience of academic 
administration In a tertiary educational institution. A 
degree or. an appropriate professional qualification Is 
essential.. The posthpkier will be responsible for. all 
■ aspects of the wo* dt the Registry and therefore will 
^experience — ® ; • ^ appropriate " management 

V Re-adveitteeffienf .— previous • applicants will be 
..automatically reconsidered and neS Srlappiy: 

Jff ,, S tl9 iS rni 2 t0 1 S e . returtl6d b Y 11th November 

P^ft,Ppajg. ^ymcMCh. Devon.- PL4 BAA 3 


DEPARTMENT of mechanical 
AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 



tn Sy«ttrer0orttml/N^ 

8slary; eiO,*W^£16,744 ; V! ;* * • '. 

ptyutatyi ] Ol ;• Mechanical and Pfoductioq 
Engliwerlng requires a Senior Uqtvrar/PrinclpBl 
Lachirw with expertise In tosirorpentatlan and Control 
tK Systems Engineering. Csndldaias firo dHteireti |6 
hpys; had . tsoam. industrial' experience |h lares 
m^wlwturfrto^eomplexsB or ihe 1 process tndualHea 
W<{ ft ff *> Chartered .phfltnoor; jgx perigee with th«,< 
1 ; Pd’®*™ 9 compiler laterfsclna jutd rtitcroqprnpiitois. • 
•■■■ VypuW be an advantage. _ ,. J F • 

•nf^r’ psipc^ameixfeppiioallon Iprma are a^aiiaWa 

ito/m- t'lC .• - 

The Fersomtei Offlpor, ’Thi. . Poiyfeofmto oi vVaiek •' 
PootypfWdi MW Qlam«^n cpa/iol ;' ,/ • ^ 


.*;v.Vv 


■ * ’jt* .i.". 




PLYMOUTH 
POLYTECHNIC 


Faculty of Technology 

Applications are invited for the following posts: 


Department of Mathematics, Statistics & 
Computing 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS 


Salary: £1 2,51 S-£1 5,744 


Candidates with specialist knowledge In any area of statistics 
are Invited to apply for this post. Applicants should possess 
relevant research and/or Industrial experience In addition to 
appropriate teaching experience. 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 


(applied to engineering) 


Candidates with appropriate reaearch/lndustrlalrteachlno 
experience are invited for the above poet. The successful 
SSSSLf to expected to take a leading role In the 
, of Caching and research In Mathematics 
applied to engineering, The Polytechnic has honours degree 
and dlptoma courses in Civil. Communication. Electrical and 
electronic and Mechanical Engineering. 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II IN 
MATHEMATICS 


Salary: £7,21 5-£1 3,443 

'■ w 


(Level of appointment and starting salary 
dependent upon qualifications and 
experience) 




LECTURER II IN 
STATISTICS 


Salary £7,2 1 5-£1 1 ,568 
Normally with further advancement to 
£1 3,443 (SL) 


SS-rcfi "M? 

KM IS" K£ & branoh °^ App " sd 8,a “ s,i “ « 

* ^K^° r SSh to J^h!!r Urn0 Si by . 1 ® th Novsmber.l 883 can 
Offfcer^nsd with further particulars from the Personnel 

’ (13860) 


Drake Cftxig, PymoutlS. Devon. PLrt BAA 




Glasgow School of Art 

MA DESIGN, 
COURSE LEADER 


$Qhool of Dpslgn; 

^?ir Bm ( or8 of Ihe Glasgow School of Art' Invite 
.applicallona from suitably qualified persons for IhTooetW 
Course Lesder/Head of the MA^uScipL^ %n 


. ' anquiiiiouL 

• V ^perecn appolnted should haw a hign level of 




THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPl Pxn?My 


CITY POLYTECHNIC OF HONQ KONQ 


iiuniianuDu mai uib oiuuy p^granimoa arould be devotoc^ ~ ^.7 
jrth a strong vocational (favour. The majority of coulSi^ta 
higher technician levels, and a substantial number v^be dA^l^^W 
courses. Thsra will also be degree prwrammenirK 
such programmas will not exceed 30% of thTtotal S 


AT HEAD OF DEPARTMENT LEVEL: 

Heads of Uie foUowIng Initial Administrative Departments: 


ACADEMIC SECRETARY 
(Ref. No: CP/A8/D01/B3) 

SJLKSS&SJf* 1 - BMW 


ssas^jaasrjaas*"--*---* 


tot* 


pussssag™* 1 

To ba reeponSble far the devefopmem and operation ol Ihe Computv Can 


ESSffi) CHN0LMV UNIT1 


ffsaiffi.";™”™ 


AT PRINCIPAL LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER LEW 

OF ACCOUNTANCY 
Wtf. Not CP/ACCT/002/83) 

^PSfL-J 8 ^, ? nenda l Accounting. Management Accounting. C( 
Auditing and Inveettgatfana, Financial htenagement and Taxation. 


Cost tear 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINEB8 STUDIES 
(Ref. Nor CP/auB/002/83) 

!^!^^i? ta .!P;F conom,08, Lfw.Marirating. BanUng, Insurance, BusbeuManagteti 
an?&jpply tenB ® Binan ^ P ™ l ° Administration, Business Oiganballon. Rsdav 


DEPAWn dT O F COMPUTING STUDIES 
(Ref. No: CP/COMP/QQ2/83) 

n£f d ^ 8 m: Jf? ,nl 0 B I A,eas: C 080 !-. PASCAL, ADA, fourth generation tangaa 
Databaae, Syatama Analysis and Daelgn, Networking and Graphics. A«£* 
■man: Rnnnr* iiwn-Hm. i, n Lf 


/wHiym ana ueewn, HBrworkino ana arsenics. 


DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES 
fef.No: CpaangtooSm) 

"flJWj end Chinese (candldatss with experience In EFUE 8 P 0 
dWBnpmant and In the totalling of Chinese and Putonghua to (WMt i 


BpedaRam: BuBineBsMathamatlas. 


OEPAfTT MENTOFSO CIAL WORK 
(Ref. No: CP/8 OC/W 2/83) 

Spedufiim: Soda] Work Practice and Social Rseeamh. 


Parana! research wW beano 
oe given to canodetBS w8h a auccasaW research record. 

^ Departments of LunguaoBe and «sK> 
8*^ be prim^ BervtooHeaahfty deportments. 


22S2SSJ ^Wdldatee should have 

quaflllMifan and an advanced apeauvi — 

^. , P* c *Sfctal. field, and (b) aubatarrtJalpwf asalonal vpato** 
proven admlnialratfva abUify.- 

w5Slv n 1 wf!?? u f!f ! O^Watea should have (a) a good honours d8fl*« P^J 
SJSJESS?-! ^ R B,W8 bfy «n advanced epeolauSguallflcalloii, and (bl a 
"* W P'dWfl tamMBlrainra abilty. 

® hou “ have (at a good honouia daorta « * 
but fa certain dlsclplW, oandUalnM » ^ '* 
h , lflh8r WwMan level, may be conalderad. and (W •* *■* 
7*418 professional expert srx». 


Salariaat 


,j but not leaa than HKKT7.200 P* 
. ..4259.320 pa 

nr ilSETSS-nW 228 ^ 0 pa 
4041X8168,120 pa . • 

T - Sterling eqtMant aa at 12fli October, 1683) 


'owtart SriffiS ? M* of aalar- umed ova 


1 cnni.7. 1 * n mi 17 T M T™" 0 8™% aR 1 * 1 to 28* of salary aamsdort 
SlSSf ha paytato. Bene fits include long leave, 

to **°a j and denial bena/lta and, where appropriate, chldnni 
Rnoea and leave peaaa^ae, . 


*;awwRnoee and leave peaaa^ee,. . 

Sj Principal Leofuraf/Benlor LecfurariLeotuNr posts, appoWnw 1 '); 

I ; aduoatan aXowdncu and leave passages. 


THKTiMKS HICHKR EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21 .10.83 


Polytechnics continued 


PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCES 

Applications are Invited for the following post, duties to 
commence on 1st January, 1984. 

Research Assistant 
in Human Geography 

Salary Scale: £5,649-£6,363 

The field of enquiry Is recent demographic chs. ne in Britain’s 
remote rural areas, the successful candidate will be required 
lo register wilh CNAA for an M. PHIL/PHD. The post Is initially 
(or two years. With a third year subject to satisfactory 
progress. Applicants should possess a good honours degree 
In geography. 

Application forms to be returned by 1 1th November, 1983 can 
be obtained with further particulars tram the Personnel 
Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic. 

(13876) 

^□rake Circus, Plymouth, Devon. PL4 BAA. 


'Jkb&mnr&asmG 

Department of Management Studies 

LECTURER II IN 
MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

TWO YEAR TEMPORARY POST 

Applicants should be young, enthusiastic and possess an appropriate 
«8Kfi professional qualifications and have induatrial/commercl&l 
“penenw in the management training and communications Hold. 

In munBellingand theappircalionB/impliBatlonBof 
tehnofoar in management training and development 

^ewwt-holder will be required for lecturing/tutorial duties on 
pomaona! and postgraduate man agemont courses and to assist with 
wuwutngan executive rotrnining/aevelopmont courses. 

2ffcP'? n ! 1 application form ihim Establishment Clerk, The 
^j^^^jW^verhampton WV1 1SB or Tel: Wolverhampton (0902) 


3HEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
LECTURER II IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

1604 or aa soon aa possible thereafter, a Lecturer In Primary 
reC8nt a *f» r l"nca In nursery. Inlant or Drat schools, abfe to comribute 
“to to«ririM l eschar education ooisaas. 

haw « flanBial imaraet In earty childhood education end a 
wtwsr krtaraat In an aspect of the primary euriculum. 
«jT«ala:E7^i 6 _ El1i58a 

gfi^gw ni.aaiaty re^jlallona and subject to aatWaotory performance the peraon 
*^’^ t, wmSn5n JjwwnBntal progression to lha Senior Lepiuier Scats 


_ •• — • wmprnin forms w oe rwumea 

c *y Potytachnlo la an Equal Opportunities Employer. 


JR^m thbt of civil 
^wneehinq and building 


North Staffordahlre 
Polytechnic 

. Department or Electrical 
end Electronic Enolneartno 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
£12.519 - £13,938 
(Bar) - £15,744 p.a. 

Apolloatloita are Invited 
for the post or Principal 
Lecturer. C baaed at Btaf- 


Ro d'Hsriissrnaril 

SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

SCULP TURE DEPARTMENT 
VISITING SCULPTURE FELLOWSHIP 

Kf^^’ P rIi7r^1r rt T n ^ «soc,ai,on M h hh YortUiim Arts Auoaoi«n , 3 
providing E4.300 for e Visiting Fellow In Sculpture 

***" B,B " ,1 '" 8d ln “»I| applications. » malt a 
SSESttS! " “ atl,v,ly ln ralaUin to lha local Mmmunrty 

dl wa m 10 0 ‘ va a " dan “ o' Ihtir ability as tcuiptoia. 
^parlinwS WnmOOBUOn work8hop toc.Lt.as w.li be provided w.tr.in tho 

ApglratfajiJo y and fa rther detain are available from the Personnel Officer, 
•toiyi aclinic, Halforda House, 14 FLUalan Square, 

^ “S' 1 *" 1 "* 8h8MWd (6748) 20811. Eat. 387. Closing 
data for applloatlona la 8th November, 

Shefflekf City Potylechnlc is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Brighton 

Polytechnic 

Department ol DuBlnens 
Sludles 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MARKET RESEARCH 

The department seeks to 
appoint a lecturer In buslneae 
with a anocinllam In consumer 
market research to lecture on 
HND graduate and postgradu- 
ate programmes. 

Recent practical exnsrlonrs 
Is required and an MDA or 
relsvant pastgraduato tlaoron 
desirable. 

Snlnrvi Locturer II £7.215 - 
£1 1,508 

Senior Locluror £10,683 - 


Further details and up pi (ca- 
tion forma nra obtains bfu 
from the Personnel arricer. 
Brighton _ Polytechnic. 

Moulsecoomb, Brighton BN2 
4 AT. Telephone (02731 
693655 (Ext. 2537). Cloaln 
date 15 November 1983. 


Polytechnic of 
Central London 

WOMEN’S STUDIES: 
GRADUATE 
DIPLOMA 

A part time lecturer is 
required from January 
1984 to toacli on courses 
dealing with the social and 
economic position of 
woman In contemporary 
Britain and the role of 
women In the [smlly. Tho 
courses are hold on Tliurs- 
duy evenlnns and some 
wuckuilds. It In BlllU Ipntnd 
Htg) the peraon appointed 
wifi have a higher degree 
In the aqclel sciences Tana 
some experience) of 
Woman's Studies end the 
Woman's Movement, as 
well as some teaching ex- 
perience. 

Hourly rets £13.19 In- 
clusive. Application forms 
may be obtained from the 
Establishment Office. 

PCL. 309 Regent street, 
London W1R SAL. H3 


Thames Polytechnic 

Stlioul or niulanlrnl 
SrliMircs nnd 
Environmental llnnllli 

HEADSHIP 
(Grade V) 

The Court of dciveriiurs 
invites applications from 
persona with appropriate 
high academic qualifica- 


tions. Initiative and drive 
to head this Srhool within 
the Faculty or Srlnnrn und 
Mathematics. Couraat in- 


clude H.Sc, honours rln- 
nrcoit In npplloil hlulngy 
and anvlronmentnl hen I tit ; 
research and. runnullanc y 
work Is well dnvelDitnd In 
a number uf lloldn.- 

Sslarv srale: £16.377— 
£18,078 Inrliislvr. 


Further part leu la ru und 
onplicstlan Form front the 
Btarrinq OfCIrnr, Thames 
Polytechnic, Wnlllniiton 


Polytechnic , vVnlll nil tail 
Strnei, London SE18 6PF , 
to be returned by 8 

isfovnmUcr 1993. H3 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 



* Getlo sec tho ‘ieaV Australia Ihat • 
I tow Australians have eve seen - I 
I ffifl King's Auslfate. •The Gt Aus • ^ 
! Outback* The GI.Bamer Reel. | 
| • Exabng 4 -wheel drive expeditions. 1 

I * • Intereslngcoacli hotei/campng ! 
Iours.*AusReium Fares lrofrt4582. 1 

; AUSTRAm : 

1 7 PJ» ^a^l^]0272)2M7Ll 


Research & Studentships 


rordl In Electronics or the 

Digital Com irton I cations. E7'14 

Candidates snoirld posaesa 
a minimum qualification pr . . . in 

a good Honours Degree In "P 

an appropriate idlscipllne ., ■■■ obtal 

. and have a number or i > m, 

yeera relevant experience. Ygl; 

The person appointed ; in rill 

B ’llI bd expected to contrl- 14U/I 

ute to the ,>'*4? a C£ l l /tl £2' 1£83 

sultancy work or thi De- . 

partmont end to ofrer sfSS 
RcaUeintD leadership In -ni*/- 
her BpeqlBlIflTfi. \ ' 

- • .. Application 1 forms srtd ; . , . " 

. . rurther nsrtlculers mey be 

< , obtelhep from tnb 

'sonnet • ''Officer,- Nortn. •• ! 

BtorTordshiro PoJyMchnM, 

College. Rodd . ■ 

Trent. ST4 aDE.- Tel; 
Stok^^-Trent, . 45331. j . ; •; . 

5 ■ Closing date far M™/ 

• T'-gSEscPwas* ?•. ». 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
Shrlvenham 

Department of Mathematics and Ballistics 

HIGHER RESEARCH SCIENTIST 

Applications are Invited for the post of Higher Research 
Scientist to work on a projeot concerned with the computer 
modelling of the propagation of vtbrallonB through structures. 
Postgraduate experience In the Raid of applied meohanlca and 
dynamics Is required together with a knowledge ol FORTRAN. 
Experience In the formulation and numerical solution of 
differential equations and In understanding Ihe practical 
engineering implications of the models being developed are 
necessary. 

The successful applicant Is likely to hsv$'a good honours 
degree in mathematics or In mwapk^ .^ineerkig plus - 
postgraduate dxperienee In applied mechanics Dr numerical 
analysis at the MSo/PhD, level. He/ahe will work In the 
Department of Mathematics and Ballistics aa a member of a two 
peraon team, and would ba expected to study features of the . 
problem not yet modelled, and to assist In their Inclusion Into an 
existing and quite, complex model. Liaison wtth government 
research establishments la Involved and opportunities exist for 
Come travel, attendance at conferences and publication of 
results obtained. 

The appointment would be for a period of up to three years In . 
the grade of Higher Research Scientist, (salary 'scale ■ 
E7,149-£9,601 , depending on qualifications and experience)..-, 

Application forms and further Information' may be . 
obtained from the Civilian Admin Office, Royal Military 
eSfegei ct Science, Shrlvenham. Swindon, Wilts. 9NB SLA.- 
Tel* <0793) 782561,. Ext 421, Pfeaie quote reference HQ 
120/1/87. Closing date for applications: llih November, 




NEWMAN 

COLLEGE 


V f.lr, AfjiimUd tl'J’r^r of thr 

l Nirfruli •>! ih>niini;hrmi 

Lecturer II 
in Language Studies 

Applk^iiiinb fiirihckb>ivc |x»i jn- iiivii,-(| Ii*>m c .mrl iil.ir*-% wuli 
a Mrintif I i«i ii.- in lan^ua tin-tin unci pr,u lirr-ai |irii»:u\- v.lu-it 
levrl. The suru-sshil applii .mi will w.,ik with .m lj^linl, ,,n.] 
primary u-.iin anti diiaiili] hr .ilili- in ultc-r r<iurtt-5 in n- ailing ;nri 
language rlrvvldjinirni bulk in iniii.il ;,ml in in-u-mu' itui'hi-i 
uducation ami iraininq. Clamliil.Ui-s must Imvi- viuul 
proff.iii.nal t-xperii-nct- and .i|i|,r>ivnl .n.Hl.-nii. i|ii.Uili< atii.u. 
Closing date fur jp-lMatinns: Fniliiy, til, Ni,v. inl,rr. l!i«i. 
Further particulars from: Principal's Secretary, Newman 
College, Bartley Green, Birmlnehani B32 SNT. Tel: 
02I-47G 1181, Ext. 21. (138481 


Birmingham 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BUSINESS 

A graduate is required as soon as possible with broad business 
educatlon/exparlanca to lecture on B/TEC Higher National 
courses. An Interest or experience in business organisation 
theory, human relations in Industry, office administration, or 
other aspects of business economics would be useful. 

Salary: Lecturer II (E7, 215-El 1,568 + E24B LA per annum) 
Senior Lecturer (EtO,0B3-E1 3,443 + £248 LA par 
annum) 

For further particulars and application forms send sae to the 
Vice-Prinoipal, Slough College of Higher Education, Wellington 
Street, Slough, St 1 1YG. Completed forms to be returned 
within two weeks of the date of this advertisement. 

Berkshire Is an equal opportunities employer. 

SLOUGH COLLEGE 


gooniarplialooy would be 
an ndvnntoga although tho 
successful applicant will 


City of Liverpool 
College of 
Higher Education 
Liverpool Education 
Committee 

LECTURER II . 
2 posts 

£7,21 5-£l 1,568 

Locturer In Pliynlcal 
Orography. 

Needs to have particular 
Interest in aio-aoonraphy. 
A specialist knowledge of 
soils and/or ironical 
goo morphology would be 
an advantage although tho 
successful applicant will 
be required, to osalat with 
the genarel work of the 
Department across the 
■ whole spectrum or Physic- 
al Geography. To take 
post as soon aa possible. 

Lecturer In Sociology, 

The post heo special re- 
ference to criminology, it 
la a temporary appoint- 
ment, full-time far two 

J eers. To rommauce 1 
antiary, or earlier 1 fay 
arrangement. 

_ Tho City Council la an 
Equal Opportunity E m - 
ployar and welcomes ap- 
plications ir respect Eva or 
race, aox, marital status 
or disability. 

.Further details and ap- 
plication forma available 
tram (SAE) the Principal 
el the College. To be re- 
turned by 4 November 


WEST LONDON 
. INSTITUTE OF 

highereducation 

required Jnnuery 

LECTURER II IN 
EDUCATION 

yvl tli particular reference' to 
the Special Educntlon Curri- 
culum. 

Candidates 

graduates with recent exper 
ence of teaching. oliildr on wit 
special educational naeds end 
. be able .to contrlbuta to 13Rd 
primary), POCE epd in -ear 
'Ice diploma coura 


Rolle College 
Exmouth 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 

THEATRE - ARTS 

Apdllrstloua' urn invited 
for tho post of temporary 
lecturer In Theatre — Aria 
for the Spring and Summer 
Terms. Candidates should 
be qualified In Drams and/ 
or a related discipline and 
have experience In 
leeching nt degree level. 
Recent research or profes- 
sional experience would be 
.an advantage. 

Further details may be 
obtained' from : 

Principal's Serrntary, 
Rolln Co] I cob, Exmauth, 
Devon EXB SAT. Exmauth; 

-, 865344 . Hit 

Colleges of 
Further Education 


Inner London 
Educntlon Authority 
London College of 
Furniture, 41/71 
Commercial Road, 
London El lLA. 

Tel: 01-247 1963 . 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
FURNITURE 
‘ . (BURNHAM 
GRADE V) 

Due to roenut promo- 
tion. tho College la eeak- 
l no to appoint e new 11 end 
of Furniture. 

The College la a major 
establishment in tho fielda 
of furniture design, mnnu- 
racture -end rasioraUpn. 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S: 


oefiss? 'si 

g^iffw.s3Sirtfa®r 

Umcnttr House, Borough 
Middles^ 

■■■MraMrawlMi 

Personal . 


IMMBDlATe ADVANCE* £100 
to £80.000. Written terms 
On .request. .-Regional Trust 

Ss/iwteji 




•r S: 
- '-fs 
i \-Xi 

■ i| - V* 


iii 


' .-'i i* 




racture -end rexlorellpn. 
offering a range or Post •• • 

d retaliate. Advanced end . ! 

N on- Ad vanned • Courses -or * ., 'j 1 -';. 

.Study vends tad by. CNAA. i I - 

BTEC and - the City and - . |. ; • 

Oullda, 

. The department has 35 \ 1 

full time tcuehlnn stnrf, .. ,f' 

supported by vlaltlng bc- 
tui-ors end a full 1 

. range . of 'well equipped ■ • 

meclilne qntl craft work- 
shops, BtudloB, teborator- i . • ?.' 

las. and other rncllltlos, - ,:'i • - 

Candidates • should 'he* . '. 

well qualified, have some 
run or pert time toaclilng . ! 

experience and proven In- v 

dustrlni or ..proreasional. •. 

links 'with u port of • the J , 

fur e njlure or related Indus- , i -- " 

Salary: On fan lit- ' 

elemental scale, within the 

Df £13.390 tq -!••;>■• . 

fij'.oai -• starting point 
.“/•pending' >an qunllflca- ■ , 

tlona,. ti-falnlnji-.BnU iupar|- 

. . ,J 

^Furiher^detaHa and an- ' ' 5 -' 1 V'v : '- 1! 1 '.; 

. pjf/wy on. forma. ;ufe avail- •' *• *»: ■%' !- h : " . 

tnSVt^s ^in n lt fv q a U r“ , 6p,,0 ' r - - 







Administration 


Council for National A cademic A wards 


ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

SeSaT- sawjwsa stats as 




" aVC apprapna,C teaMa * «"*«>' academic 

2 


• " ” 2.J-i a TC) pa. - 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

fTt/aponuyAppo/ntmiiM 


adminisfr-ailie support to ottlccrsta IheUni"' " ° f papC "- and 
IJe pen h offered on a fixed term cunlrnctiui! basis until JOih September. 

Wcmme *** ™ 


University of 
London 

The London School of 
Economies and Political 
Science 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 


Polytechnics 

continued 


1 v h ‘iss! 


lions ~i£S rm, X 2 iMIinca- 


gaws 


Coventry (Lunches ter) 
Polytechnic 

J2ssa«ssfteaBar* 

research fellow 

£7.21 S -£8,987 

3i'llS2 




s MSms 


p/saffi® 'rjrsivxss gf 

SfagehffiSSS 

asassW 


aAE Strf, |n*i - London w^3A 
4 769. 0 J - 404 

' h i a 


Hr™v-r7,S 

Navembur 1°983? t1ato 1 ^5 


JEgfrp GLAMORGAN 

County Council 

EDU CATION DEPARTMENT , . 

fg E ^ ^) A ^ SISiTANT librarians 

RehJbp/ffM^BQ 

WM^Qiem, organ Institute of Higher Education • 

wa bnted iJMji^urt^tiirt^ana hr tha «**, 


Awards 


TheLeverfiuImeThist 


RESEARCH AWARDS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
INDIVIDUAL AWARDS FOR 1984 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 

iZ^nH nable ,^ 3 m Z Bthi i0 , 2 yCa,s ' No “hfo* °f enquiry excluded. 
Applicants must have been educated in the UK or other part of the 
Commonwealth and be normally resident in the UK. 

Application form F2C. Closing date Wednesday, 16th November 1983 

EMERITUS FELLOWSHIPS 

3? Sy^ w id."i ,blishcd ° t *> ■»» s 

■ttS’, „TSI£' “ i“£'SK. P ° ii “ on ’ in ”***- “ «■» 

Application form F6C. Closing date Thursday, 1st December 1983. 
Application formi and flirfher Information from The » 


Overseas 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 



o professorships in 

SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 

bmlnsss Sohool CiJdK »to?w lfi^ , i, pra,erab ^ ,rom ■ 
g-. oj -gan in muaJSS ^tJXS 

SKWS * 

development ofihe strfwo?" ,p ^ ramme * and the general 

BuSf^ <* 

following functional groups; ^ a "° n and “reprises the 
Finance and Economics 
MmlSfg P ° ICy and Internat| onal Business 
■ Decision Sctenoee 
Organisational Behaviour 

«!■ 01 ^ 

’ J fa?,f30/134,e40 - 

qualifications arri. ex^rlence ■ ' <flnfl - on the candidate's 

: te^ASss sSsrte #» 

R^^.conWhuteaat the pSfrato of ^AJ 10 1 taff 
.2SH * “.maximum. mS Sn 


subject toaSKffi "ft of 2 2 V' Ma* 

contributes 22%^hl^onthlv SBtaru^TK and the Unlvetefty 

inSude: . a aonll^-|^?l^ ar K^!y i ^Pl l Y- rt ^tt l er.;. benefits 

KS®* housing « ranf^ 


r SUMS ^iSS 1 ^ : 

Sssbsjw may mSSStSSSSsrssr 1 . *b* ' 


years may be considered. SFP^h^mant of one or two • 

Inviiad to ~ ri — • - - 




TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION Simni , | 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 
QRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 

(A) Academic 

Professor and Head ol the DonaHmui 

January 1986). oopartmant ol pnim^ ( 

Profeasor of Law in the Departmeneof Latf i 
™, 01 PvhDtooy ln ”’ 8 **!£££, 

5r? ss rzs?# 

Senior LecturedLecturer in Pharmacsulk* , n ^ 
Pharmaceutical Solencaa (2 posts- <S£ S *** « 

Formulation, Production and Assessment ofsiinurw? fiea ' J 
from 1 July 1984. One poet In PhyaltS fflJS^ 499 ^ 
1 January 1984 or aa^on 

iassaaa; - 

In the Held ol Pharmaceutical Analysis). ^ 

Senior Lecturar/Lecturar in Pharmacv u.naa 
Economica In the School of Ph a Imacl^^ 1 & 0 lJ fd 
January 1964 o,aaaoon a. ^ 

Jssnsss Loaurer ,he - o— 9-, 

required to undertake resaarcti work Staffiffi 

Assistant Instructor In Shorthand and Tunawriiu. 
Department ol Business Administration flWjlffi ,»(* 

(B) Non- Academic 


1884). (Tha Unlve 
shared NOS/PLA" 
an advantage). 

The salary scales are; 
Professor: 

Senior Lecturer: 
Lecturer; 

Systems Programmer: 


ar™ »sss;s aay~- 

Junior Lactorer: 

Aealatanl Instructor: R7.212 x 821— 1olai7 x 780-1 LH77 pa 

(Note: 21 - approximately R1.B8) 

oISinSlr^nT ln !,“* “ ae wl11 1,6 determfnod accodr^ b 

pSS ?nJ^^ X S ar f , IL“- Fl ? nSB b8neHte ,ntiudfl wnerau ^ L 

nwrH^S 8 ' P n Sl c 5 a8fl,8tan ce towards lha University Educaload 

reiulXns and a service iboL uSd S 

regulations. Successful arm mnin inr normowan. »»i. ,j» 


reauInHone d.7ZT^L r nve ™V ana a service bonus subjael b 
®PP l,cante ,or permanenl posts wil b m 
STfnr J |^° UntvQralty'a pension and medical Bid schanwani 
qualify for a housing aubsldy subject to regulations. 

AnfifnalU* . » .. ... 


- o uy -|^ i aw rayuiQUUTia, 

SfSSSjSSl *?? ,! urth , e 1 r part'culara may be obtained trom rtw 


kMinm idS^uSSSr!? 1 " OfflC0 * CnfchMier House, ZHty 
wciv 7HE or the Director of Personnel, RWe 
aoifcffi; 614 0, Soulh Africa. One copy ol h 

J* 1 Jld b ® ^turned to the South African Unlvarcitlea 05 m 

K 25 I^iSmoS 10 11,6 DlrBC '° r 01 
(ISW) 



wlfh Ihe University. The 


In Uam 1 “waujopiHUIB, I MS UU81 Will W 

" ^9 Kong. The emoluments and other terms^.a™ 



.forma^and further Information canj* 


.secretary & Registrar, inf ytr: 
Eaat Aa ' a . QPO^ox 3001, « 

Fnnri rim College, University of East Asia, Hofl 
Roll SS^-SSSL}^ Oriental dentre, 67-71 Chajwr 
•Sncrtteia £°Ste?a< Ta,! ^81208). The cloalnfl data W 

ppiicauone Ia 3 0th November, 1983.' . (B8» 


^^$IFIEb ADVER T |g 6l y,E NTS 

, -A'- A: ; i ;v.>;.A ■ ;j’\ advertise in the. • . ; A A ■ 

THes A'-v 


vt- ? r •*' v ^ , ..... if 


, ; . : j * 1 f 1 1 . . 

TUFTIMKSIIHiHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21. 10.83 


Overseas continued 


_SINGAPORE_ 

POLYTECHNIC 


The Singapore Polytechnic is a technical institution financed by the Government 
of Singapore uid reqroiuible for the training of technician engineers. It has a full-time 
academto staff of 490 and an enrolment of *000 full-time and 3,800 part-time students. 
The medium of instruction is English. 


The institution is gearing its curriculum to meet the country's Industrial and 
technological advances. The high demand for technician manpower has resulted in 
a five-year expansion and upgrading programme in which existing courses will be 
upgraded and new ones introduced - an expansion expected to cost some SS146 
million. 


If you have the expertise and experience we are seeking and can contribute to 
the successful implementation or our programme - now approaching its third year - 
we Invite you to apply to Join our team of professionals in one of tha following positions- 


PRINCIPAL LECTURERS: S$66,100 - 81,200 p.a. 
SENIOR LECTURERS: S$55,300 - 60,800 p.a. 
LECTURERS: S$22,100 - 57,300 p.a. 

(Exchange rate, September 1983 , £1 =S$3.81 ) 


Point of entry into any of the above salary ranges will depend on qualifications 
and experience. Applicants for Principal Lecturer should have ten (10) or more years’ 
experience in an appropriate teaching or Industrial environment, those for Senior 
Lecturer at least eight (8), and those for Lectureship a minimum of two (Z). 


QUALIFICATIONS 

(A) Civil Engineering & Building Department 
A degree or professional qualification ln ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING 
QUANTITY SURVEYING or LAND SURVEYING. Preference wfll be given to those who 
have relevant computer application knowledge. 


(B) Electronics & Communication Engineering Department 
A degree or professional qualification in Electronics Engineering with special 
emphasis in the fields of Communication Engineering, Digital Instrumentation and 
Control and Computer Engineering. 


(C) Mechanical & Production Engineering Department. 

A degree or professional qualification in Mechanical Engineering, Production 


Bifltneering and/or Metallurgical Engineering. Preference will be given to those with 
aiHiity to teach tool and die design, machine tool manufacturing, heat-treatment and 
foundry technology, plant maintenance engineering, instrumentation and control, 
engineering design and industrial automation. 


(D) Maths & Science Department. 
A good BSc honours decree with lu 


A good BSc honours degree with knowledge in Computing. 
TERMS & CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 




. vacations and subsidised medical/dental benefits provided. 

Under the Singapore Central Provident Fund Scheme a staff member contributes 
81 ™ curent rate of 33% of gross salary, subject to a maximum of 8S690/- per month, 
Md the Institution will contribute an equivalent amount towards tha Fund. The sum 
sanding to the staff member’s credit in the Fund is tax-free and may be withdrawn on 
waving Singapore/ Malaysia permanently. 

. addition to the above, a contract officer will receive free air passages for 

‘uroelf, his spouse and up to 3 children under IB years of aga Baggage allowance, 
ohUdren's education allowance and accommodation at subsidised rentals will also be 
provided. ' 


applications 

Interested persons should write to: 

Head (Pe runnel), Singapore Polytechnic 

e/o Singapore High Commission, B Che sham Street 


Spring their curriculum vitae, telephone number; subjects they are able to teach and 
the names and addresses of two referees. The closing date for receipt of applications 
w three weeks from the appearance of this advertisement. 


SPECIAL BOOK NUMBERS 
i for Autumn/Winter 


? 28th October SOCIOLOGY 
: 4th November MATHS + PHYSICS II 

1 1th November HISTORY II 
18th November PSYCHOLOGY II 
NbVbmber POLITICS : . t. 
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Secretary. Sontli African 
Uni vnrsl ties Off Ira, 

Chichester House, 278 
High Holbcirli. London 
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Avenue. Johunnenburn 
2001 South Africa with 
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Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of 
the final report of the 
programme. First published in 
the THES 27 May, 1983. 

Price 25p. 


Information Technology 


An eight-page report on the 
latest developments of IT in our 
universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. First published in the 
THES 17 June, 1983. Price 80p. 


* ' • 


Education & Training for 
Employment 


A further report on this very 
important area of educatipn 
examines developments which 
have taken place since last year. 
First published in the THES 
lJuly, 1983. Price 70p. 


Vtt: \ 


A tl prices include postage and packing within the UK, 
but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery. 


Enquiries about other reprints 
available should be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the address below. 


Telephone: 01-253 3000 


Please send me the following reprints: 
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Informallon Technology -price 80p each 

□ 
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Saturday 


ITiis is going to he n formidable rerm. I 
feel ai once exerted and apprehensive. 
We start today with a one-day confer- 
ence for our 24 new language, oris and 
education MA students. After some 
preliminary remarks, we move to the 
beautiful meeting house at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex. Here, the composer 
Stephanie Cant and professional sin- 
ger Maty WiegoJd are going to per- 
form n poem at mine which Stephanie 
has set to music. We are then going to 
discuss the whole process of creation 
and performance and finish by re- 
hearsing part of u new composition by 
the composer. In the discussion which 
follows, nearly all the difficult ques- 
tions about art-making, about inlen- 
finn. tradition, evaluation, perform- 
ance, context and form arc immediate- 
ly raised. We have tt year together to 
for mu It ue pussihle answers and to 
consider their implications for the arts 
curriculum in mis country. 1 nm 

K leased we have had the courage to 
zgin dramatically in the arts medium 
and not in discursive concepts. 

In the nfternuun, Trevor Pulcman 
gives a succinct, improvised paper on 
phenomenological and scmiological 
approaches to understanding the way 
in which art is received. The discussion 


at the University of hast Anglin. 

1 meet my English PGCE students 
again. No intellectual boxing today. 
We all write from an autobiographical I 
experience against the pressure of' 
time: HJ minutes lu locate in words, (he 
raw material of the experience; 20 
minutes to give it shape. I write with 
the students but it is not yet lime to 
share such personal writing. We talk 
generally about education nnd English 
teaching. On Friday I will tBke in their 
wilting, together with their reflections 
on the process of composition. Our 
whole course is predicated on the 
sustained examination of experience in 
order to understand education and as a 
means of finding one’s own concept of 
teaching and learning. 


Thursday 


----- --- - ----- - I us. Uiawu.vtiun 

which follows is lively. In fad, we 
continue Iona after the session hus 
formally finished. At five o'clock. 1 
have the Impression the porter is 
anxious to lock the building. We make 
hurried farewells. Some of our part- 
rime students have to travel as far as . 
Canterbury, London and Hampshire. 


I dear some references in the morning. 
Convivial lunch with Trevor Patemen 
anti the language, arts and education 
students in the Gardner Centre. But 
die pressure is not completely off! 
Trevor is clutching n copy of Richard 
Wollhetm s The Cabinet of Dr Lacan. 
The spectre of structuralism dines with 
us. 


Monday 


Friday 


“l In various parts of the world there nre 
groups or forgotten refugees Ian- 1 
guishing in camps, from which there is 
little chance they will be able to escape 
in the foreseeable future. One such 
group is the Vietnamese Boat People. 
Once the subject of headlines nnd 
sympathy, they have now faded into 
oblivion. The governments of the 
world, with one or two generous 
exceptions, will not hear of taking nny 
s more of them for settlement. And 
(hose that arc continuing to admit 
l| them arc taking them in smalt numbers 
V and in most eases on a highly selective 
: basis. While Europe has largely 

) washed its hands of the problem and 
i believes it has made its contribution 
i when the problem was at its height 
three or four years ago, the receiving 
countries of South East Asia are left to 
cope. 

Malaysia, Thailand and Indonesia 
all have Vietnamese refugee popula- 
tions of seven or eight thousand and in 
the first six months of this year each 
received more than 2,000 new arrivals. 
Singapore has managed to keep the 
numbers down to a population of 
fewer than 500 by a ruthless policy of 
turning away all but ship rescue cases 
(those picked up in distress at sea by 
Jassing ships), relying on the more 
humane Malaysian government up 
the coast to take the others in. But the 
brunt of the problem has fallen on 
Hongkong, whose boat refugee 
population is 12,500 and growing as 
the rate of new arrivals exceeds those 
leaving to settle elsewhere. 

Whereas in the late seventies a high 
proportion of the refugees were ethnic 
Chinese, many of whom were resettled 
in China, 98 per cent of those arriving 
from Vietnam in the 1980s have been 
Vietnamese, many of them from what 
used to be North Vietnam. The Hog- 
kong government puls forward two 
main reasons why it cannot offer these 
people permanent settlement itself. 

The first is that while jobs are 
available for unskilled labour, there is 
an acute housing shortage and a high 


The challenge 
of the 

boat people 


arc housed in two ODenTT*^ 
rally used by the arn^V^P 5, r <£ 
Although their 
hardly luxurious, they 24?® 
work and many of theStt? 1 
unsettled nature nf *- 11 ’‘i 

hardly satisfactory for them 2 ** ! 
else. Around a third "of 
been there for 



been there for four years » 
This is the hard core which K" 
difficult to persuade other I 
to take. Some have 
and even thou oh l ” 0 **«'. 


Tessa Blackstone 


friends and relatives in mainland Chi- 
na cannot come in any longer and will 
be shot at by Hongkong border guards 
tf they take the risk of trying to cross 
the border illegally, it is politically 
unacceptable to the Chinese popula- 
tion of Hongkong for its government 
to settle Vietnamese, whose claims 


K 

I 
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I sec my new PGCE English students 
far nearly five hours loduy. I give my 
one and only formal paper on ways of 
looking at English and ways in which it 
can he constituted ns one of the great 
«rt disciplines. Wv break into two 
groups for 30 minutes and return for 
collaborative discussion. The atmos- 
phere is somewhat heady and too 
intellectual. They are working from 
their highly developed intellects. Next 
time we meet on Wednesday we must 
meet on anxious and uncertain ground 
where fresh learning can begin. 

At five o'clock I rush to the MA 
reception . The concourse is full of new 
.MA students; Thero is a sense, of 
anticipation, of excitement. And some 
good sherry. • . . 

Tuesday.'..- 

. This afternoon, 1 meet our full-time 
language; arts and education MA 
•^iJJdents. Some of them, quite under- 
Slfandobly, are worried nbout reading 
books (after such' ii long interval). Mv 

hart nr fhn muraa - _ .. / 


Son and I Cnrl Jung's Dreams, Meritor-' 
t&, Reflections, these nre both, in 
utterly .different ways, engaging 


why mil 


I sec Chris, a second year part-time 
MA student about his 20.000 word 
dissertation on the ans in the curricu- 
lum. We respond with delight to a 

^ tb , e Marjorie 
Hourd, Can we make of our class- 
rooms .symbols of development nnd 
ofier ourselves as metaphors?" Chris 
wants to see the arts teacher as an 
url-maker and then consider the im- 
plications for the curriculum and, 
perhaps, also for the (mining of 
teachers. 6 

I see my PGCE English students, 
mis time we do a tightly controlled 
exercise which culminates in the con- 
struction of n haiku. In 25 minutes we • 
have 15 shapedpoems round the table, 

2*H! ! hem we are Surprised 
at their lyricism and their compression. 

Scb ° o1 of En- 
glish, then? I finish by reading out the 
manifesto of the new Verbal Arts 

ri ? htl Pat Points 
°V*Jb®t the manifesto nas connexions 
with tho great humanist tradition of 

ScJjjr 8 lW 6, Are we trying 1 to 
restore a half-lost traditional practice 
and give it new form and purpose for 
our own problematic age? This strikes 
me as one valuable way of understand- 
ing the present movement of English ' 
into the arts. . 

On Monday, the students will visit 
£ tor a week and then 

begins their demanding three-day/two- 
day week: ihrcd days in the same 


o many en 


proportion of those who are housed 
live in extraordinarily cramped condi- 
tions. which would be regarded as 
intolerable in the West. Moreover, it is 
nlrendy the most densely populated 
country in the world with an overall 
density of just under 5,000 per square 
kijometre compared with 230 in Bri- 
tain. 

The second reason is that it has 
recent y absorbed half a million legal 
I and illegal immigrants from China. 
These arrived in a five-year period 
which ended in 1982, when the barriers 
came up, and increased its total 
population by 10 per cen t. As their 

The challenge 
of the 
space age 


v 



it is argued, a substantial contribution 
to the problem by settling some 14,000 
refugees from Indo-China and it 
should not settle any more. 

Since 1982 the United States, the 
main resettlement country, and the 
one to which most of the refugees wish 
to go, has greatly cut its intake. Britain 
has refused to take any more. France’s 
efforts have been directed at helping 
Kampuchean refugees in Thailand! 
Apart from the US, only Australia and 
Canada still have programmes, 
although Sweden has recently agreed 
to take 200. Both the US and Australia 
have stringent entry requirements. 

1 ne ^adiMs, probably with thte 
most liberal overall immigration policy 
in the world, are willing to be less 
selective. However, the current reset- 
Uemu sIimiiod means that there are 
i^.uuu Vietnamese refugees living in 
camps In Hongkong with little hope of 
resettlement. 

Those w ho arrived before July 1982 

us all jnto computer whizz-kids. ln- 
stead, it Is faced with the uncomfort- 
able reality that the market does not 
always do what a government wants, 
not even a Conservative one. In mv 
own county, Cleveland, four out of 

2 n five apprentices' positions have 
disappeared m three years. 

JHWn* 8 mnrkCt Wh ' Ch ls not 

Eh W^ ° ov ® rnmen t. despite Sir 
K ,f ph ’ bas more or less 

heretically anti-market. Jack Straw, in 
his column, noted that they had alsc 
become very centralist. 

The Government decided that if the 
Loca education authorities and others 
would not lead the great technological 

S?« JfflfW’ revolution, 

then Whitehall would have to take the 
lead instead, As we have all already 
seen, on areas like economic policy ft 

mLwi 'l? iy de l e . rmined and single- 
minded about achieving its objectives. 

The determination to provide com- 
prehensive technological and Voca- 
- a major challenge to . 

TheYouth Training 
ArfK *• J'* 8 * Ibe first part of 

success or other- 


Ust month j 'wrote tftat one of tnv 

Hot of th « toplcmenta- 

P9P °J. Robbins 1 Report was its 

? Shift by 

’?« u. n ? ng ,h 5, ? a ? u * of science and \ 


■ MhFh mflde an iin Pacf both 

?° 1 Y ern *? ent and publicly, • 


-The d ema!lfl s of the YTS on furth-i 

ftSeaS? ^ L ln m y Ykw h ave to be 
increased as the. need to extend the 

Sparenf eJS ? lr l e y ° ars be “^s 
i«finol6gicaUv Aim. 




more 
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mniealjjnd 
, !, education kpthor- 

^breseotsai' 

.. PV: c0mpj 9 h 
flndvpca«6n?l 


und even though they CtSF 

been designated in one 
park and in the other foTwL 1 

desperation and in an attempt miHa 
the tide the Hongkong gimS 
has resorted to the draconian miasm 
°f placing them in closed camps. T» 
put it bluntly, men, women andeti 
dren are living in prison cmmxL 
i hey are not allowed to leave & 
compound, few visitors are altati 
and jobs are out of the amn 
ii. The hope is that this will deter 
ill boat people setting off from V* 
ds ram. But they still keep cami 
ss although admittedly in smaller m 
|y here than in prevjus yeais. 
a- While incarcerating large norabm 
nt of people who have committal n 
is crime is intolerable, it is hardly him 
:e be highly critical of Hongkong wim » 

e, little is being done by othenni 
m stronger position to help. 

IP Britain's record is better than ihairf 
it some richer countries like West Gu- 
many and Japan, but hardly one ibw 
ic which we can be proud. Like otfca 
le countries we are settling ship raw 
h cases when our own ships pick c? 
n ref ugees, but our agreed quota lot At 

‘s vast majority who are not picked opn 

g this way, came to an end some na 
I. ago. The fact that a high proportind 
d those already here are uuempk^ 
i, and that as a group the Vietnam 
d have been difficult to integrate p 
a cited as reasons for doing nottesj 
i. more. 

c British policies themselves, sbd 

y score few points for insight and its- 
s agination, may have contributed k 
othese problems. Scattering a Swo 
e East Asian community around o 
1 small numbers in places like Bdffl 
f and Dumfries ana thus 

community self-help developing® 

! hardly helped. 

whole range of academic ability- 

I Further und higher education iwJj 

increasingly be expected to pwj. 1 * 

1 not on ly for youth , but for people wj 

■ ages, as mobility and job-swttcox? 
increases. This has already 
it must accelerate. I hope iww® 
tional world will respond posttwgf® 

[ the challenges of increasing 

training for all age groups. In inW 
' the failure by companies to 

change is marked by our poor 

ance and low growth over decw^ 

The proportion of the cd tgfi jl 
budget spent on vocational trflinmg^ 
the rest of the EEC is more thantjij 
that spent by Britain. The rew® 
that in Germany, for instance. I 
as many -employed in Industry w 
vocational qualification as in Bn - 
although both countries have shhp 

numbers of university rrainmy' , 
ates in industry. In Japan the w® 
ment to vocational trainin g b ; u 
greater. It is scarcely surpna^^ ■. 
with such a strong skills base., 
many and Japan have acfliaV ^ n $ . 
growth which we have only b« 
to dream about in this roun 

Ideally, further and . 

Hon will not just respond posn^J^ 

this challenge, but will start t°S ^ , 
initiative into its own hands aW**. 
from central government. ' . 

My hope is that change i 
initiated not by Whitehall but WE. , 
in education itself responding' ( . 

ty's and industries' neeth-J** $ 
change can be made wPgrL* 
maximum consent and minunU" 
option .: . ^ 

It will also be more 
effective. Failure to idsp 1 JJjj the 
tfntie to impel Britain. 

. international third division 

rget' term, ju^t as much asjn u ^ 

f merit’s vkydng-headed 
..indwtrial policies do inthe^t^. 


Demoer 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Need for a decentralized UGC 


Sir - The prospects for the future of 
the universities which emerge from the 
articles by Edward Parkcs and Christ- 
opher Ball ( THES , October 14) and 
iheLevcrhulme committee report, can 
only increase the prevailing apathy in 
ihe universities about their future. No 
alternative is envisaged except move- 
ment towards more centralized, un- 
accountable bureaucratic control and 
away from the old system of each 
university largely having the freedom 
to allocate its resources as it sees fit. 
This apathy is dangerous because it will 
open the way for the hucksters to take 
control and allow drift towards the 
centralized state controlled system. 
However, there is an alternative which 
should dispel apathy and enable the 
universities to renew themselves to 
fare the future challenges which will 
call for scholarship and research on a 
scale greater than ever. 

The great advantage of the old 
University Grants Committee system 
was that each individual university 
knew its own strengths and weaknesses 


etc. to regional committees. There 
would still be a need for a central UGC 
which should cxrr* only macroscopic 
control, allocating the budgets to the 
different regions and providing the 
interface with the government. 

English universities might be di- 
vided into Northern. Midland and 
Southern regions with separate regions 
for London and for Oxford and Cam- 


bridge. Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland would constitute other re- 
giorB. The unique international status 
of Oxford ana Cambridge, together 
with their highly endowed positions 
and exceptional ability to attract self 
financing would justify keeping them 
in a region of their own and enable 
them to exploit their self-financing 


ability to the full. The advantages o: 
the decentralized UGC system would 


and its roles on regional, national and 
international levels. Inevitably some 


centralized control in the distribution 
of the universities grant was required. 
Tliis system worked as long as the 
university system was small. The 
dramatic growth of the universities 
since 1950 and the increasingly impor- 
tant role of the universities m advanc- 
ing knowledge and providing trained 
thinkers to use that knowledge has 
outmoded the UGC. It is a delusion for 
the UGC to think that its small 
committees can deal with subject 
areas, equipment etc. and compre- 
hend die positions of nearly 50 unversi- 
des scattered throughout Britain. 

The Leverhulme committee report. 


L Administrative control of the univer- 
sities would be broken down into 
manageable units with active universi- 
ty participation in the decision making 
ana monitoring of developments. 

2. The regional committees could be 
made accountable to the public and 
increase public awareness of the func- 
tions of universities. 

3. the smaller UGC units would make 
more distinguished academics feel that 
they could involve themselves in policy 
formation and its administration with- 
out having to abandon their teaching 
and research to find the time. 

4. Friendly rivalry between the regions 
should stimulte interest in university 
development and function. Different 


regions could try different approaches 
to university problems suen as entr- 


ance qualifications, continuing educa- 
tion and the balance of teaching and 
research. 

An opportunity for an experiment in 
a regional decentralized UGC will 
shortly present itself. The restructur- 


vliich favours two year degrees and is 
somewhat equivocal towaras the need 
to combine teaching nnd research 
sounds like a cost cutting proposal 
which could have been written by the 
Civil servants from the DES. Its one 
novel proposal that research policy 
epmmiitees should be set up in univer- 
illUs to direct the research would 
P™?Wjf bc worse than useless on an 
individual university scale but could be 
helpful on a regional basis involving a 
pwp of universities where the out- 
h»k and expertise available would be 
broader ana more stable than .in an 
individual university. 

To dispel their apathy, the universi- 
ties need to be more involved in 
“ending their future, and the fun- 
damental defects in the UGCs band- 
og of the enlarged university system 
10 be overcome. The way to 


shortly present itself. The restructur- 
ing of tne University of London from 
10 to five multi-faculty colleges raises 
the question of the future ol London 
University. There are hints that the 
five- multi-faculty colleges will prefer 
to become independent universities 
though this would affect also LSE, the 
medical schools and the senate insti- 
tutes for specialized studies. In the past 
London University had the UGC pow- 

!-! iL. L..4. r„_ iL. 


cr of determining the budgets for the 
constituent colleges. Unfortunately, 
these budgets have been decided in a 


highly secretive way without any of the 
UGC mechanisms for assessing and 
monitoring how the colleges used their 
resources. This peculiar London uni- 
versity budgeting exercise seems to 
have outlived its useful life and must be 
replaced by a modernized and open 
system. The alternative could be to 
renlace London University bv a re- 


Jdiieve both of these objectives would 
? 10 “centralize the UGC and pass 
“c administration of the subject areas, 
^P®ent, building, student quotas 

Tfto-year degrees 

*f,- Jonathan Dancy, (October 14) 
ikS*! 0 I* as self-evident that 
our degree courses are 

• bji.JS f b( °* c of most European 

wuntnes is the specialized nature of 

■ te 11 S*- ■ 

aSSStsBss 

cS s«ta form and university. Not 
S 0 ? n . g, !i eers or ,aw students or 

• Bcth nts d0 these sub i ects at A 


replace London University by a re- 
gional UGC for all the London col- 


gional uuu tor all tne London col- 
leges plus Brunei and City Universi- 


our methods of finance encourage 
students to work intensively over a 
short period rather than extending 
their studies over many years, but it is 
special pleading to claim that spe- 
cialization from the age of 16 onwards 
is one of the advantages. 

Yours etc, 

PROF. GARETH WILLIAMS, 
Institute for Post-Compulsory Educa- 
tion, 

University of Lancaster. 


tb a l TS nom,C3 il « widely believed 
^tudents who have done A level 


L a de d oFth 


Sir, - In the report (THES, September 
.30) of the Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers’ meeting on the new two- 
year degree proposals, no mention is 


• of mmf red ' 1 sus P ect the same is true 

• ZaSSi* study “ wilh the 

°. f the to w remain- 


made of the possibility that this new 
degree could and should be at honours 
level. 

On a present three-year polytechnic 
honours degree, the great hulk of the 
teaching takes place in the first two 
terms with perhaps a few weeks in the 


r L, v ■ *- ,,c ,uw rcmain- 

'til cb depend mainly on 

knoWbd^ U a OT1 ° f pure,y acader!,ic 

education does have 

- Eu!Ll v S tage§ over most oi ° ur 

. - coun terparts - not least that 

Nyutlpal smile ; 

' (October 7) 

: wS*'^ lVersiti « and the 


third term. In practice most students 
receive about 25-27 weeks of tuition 


HM.aS 


ifiw»ndiS§‘ ' 0p ' tbc sa[ ne page 
Jwnffi'rtSri _ ai sertsthat^ ^"rio one 


per year or 75-80 weeks over three 
years. Such a teaching load could 
easily be achieved in two yeBrs if thp 
polytechnic staff and students were 
present for a full chronological year in 
the proposed new degree structure. 

Given that the. original stated pur- 


pose of polytechnics was to concen- 
trate on teaching rather than research, 
this would jnipose no great burdehs on 
taff jft hey concentrated on the former 
.ather than the lattcr. The reportoftho ; 

HM inspectors, in the same edition, on 
polytechnics indicates : that this ,|s 
already thd case. •• 


-r nautical 


The'IW-qf- 




Yours faithfully, . 
ft. BLACKBURN, 
if 10 -ShenWjod. -Ayinuc i 


Sftid(efev:\ ■; 


tics, [f the Liindan colleges reject this 
experiment und prefer tu deal indi- 
vidually with a centralized UGC they 
will be playing into the bunds «if 
centralized state control which the 
Edward Parkcs nrlicle indicates could 
be very near. Acceptance of a London 
UGC could turn the tide of upaihy in 
London und eventually all the univer- 
sities as they too hecomc freed from 
the spectre of centralized slate control. 


Yours faithfully, 
PROFESSOR S. J. P1RT. 
Queen Elizabeth College, 
University of London. 


Sir, - 1 note from today’s issue that 
there seems to be further criticism of 
the way the UGC has operated ia the 
matter of the recent cuts in govern- 
ment financial support for the universi- 
ties. The more I consider this question, 
the more I feel inclined to disagree 
with much of the criticism. 

Has the UGC taken any really new 
line In the way it has operated In its role 
relative to government or the universi- 
ties? Never before in its history since 
1919 has it been faced with the prob- 
lem of cutting on such a scale. The 
events of (he 1920s occurred at a time 
when the number of institutions was 
much smaller, and the amount of 


government financial aid was clearly 
much less. The reading of the UGC 


I still feel that the present "set up" 
needs to be maintained even if mod- 
ified in some way, because it can be 
seen to have served the universities 
nnd governments well if the history is 
examined fairly. Recent criticism 
would have been better if it had been 
constructive. 


Your faithfully, 
D. R. TURNER, 


Assistant Bursar, 

University College. Cardiff. 

CNAA inquiries 

Sir, Vour article "Inquiries - are 
there ' grounds for complaint?" - 
(September 30) Is about ancl quotes 
from a confidential report commis- 
sioned by the chairman of the Council 
for National Academic Awards to 
advise him on allegations of political 
bias and academic malpractice made 
against members of Ihe department of 
sociology al the Polytechnic of North 
London. The article concludes, “So far 
... the CNAA has said nothing 
publicly at 

Earlier (September 2)you published 
a short article entitled “PNL Sociology 
cleared of bias charge" which was 
based on a CNAA press statement 
read to your reporter. While that 
statement and . your earlier article 
make ft clear enough what CNAA’s 
public views are - thal.it considers the 
specific allegation* cannot be sub- 
stanriated - confirmation of them has 
had to wait upon the responses to the 
Report by the External Examiners of 
the course, past and present. These 
responses have now been seen by the 
chairman and he has confirmed his 
earlier decision. The CNAA has 1 dis- 
missed the allegations, though It. is. 
examining possible lessons which the 
report itself has broached, including 
the question of what should constitute 
an allegation requiring inquiry. 


Yours sincerely, . 

EDWIN KERR. , :■ , : 

Council for : National Academic 
Awards: ■ 1 •? •' i :i ! ' =:‘- ■ 


Letters fQr publication should afrive by 
Tuesday ‘ tnonifitgr They should b»at , 
,kortas possible and written oit pne side 

W men 

moclXmamirid rhemlfneccssPry, 


Union View 


Korean 

studies 


proved him correct to a large extent. 
No doubt the UGC has nm done 


Sir. - Tedious as it is for authors to 
complain ahum how they have been 
edited, none the less - given that 
Korean studies is a political “mine- 
field'’ - 1 would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to add a disclaimer, some clar- 


The other 
side of the 


merger story 


ifieations and an update to my article 
{THES, October 7). 


{THES. October 7). 

1. Disclaimer. \ neither wrote, nor 
would have written, any of the bull] 
prim above the headline. In particular, 
the ‘'differences’' between Koreans are 
not cultural, but ideological; and my 
argument was riot that Koreans arc 
"lumped together", but on the con- 
trary that unc of the two Korean states 
tends to he treated as if it simply did 
not exist, while the other is taken to 
constitute "Korea” tout court. 

2. Clarification. Although I did use 
the words “unpredictable and unreli- 
able” in relation to North Korea, this 
was not (as you have put it, hy linking 
two sentences) in the context of their 
objecting to celebrating the Anglo- 
Kurcan “centenary". On the contrary. 


I am sure mergers are a wonderful 
thing - a sensible use of higher educa- 


tion resources, minimizing the overlap 
in subject areas and stalfmg and gener- 


ally shaking up complacency. Bui (he 
prospect sends shudders through most 
non-teaching staffs. Not just because 


prospect sends shudders through most 


some of us would refuse to type the 
w'ord "palyversity’' on grounds' of ling- 
uistic integrity hut because, if the 
so-called merger of Rcford College 
and Royal Holloway College is any- 
thing to go hy (we all Alton- Bedford 


College is closing), some of us do not 
even know where we will be working 


as I argued, that objection scents 
historically well founded. And you 


also omitted, rather crucially, the 
point that celebration of these “cente- 
naries” (in the United Stales, Britain 


even know where we will be working 
the week after carefully packing our 
departments up in packing cases. 

For clerical and related staffs there 
are no removul allowances, special 
redundancy sclie nics, or gun ran tcc of a 
transfer to a nearby London Universi- 
ty school or college. Instead the choice 
is between u possible two-hour each 


way journey to Royal Holloway at 
Egnam or looking for another job. 


and elsewhere) is a major policy ploy 
by the Chun regime in South Korea. 

3. Update. My article was written 
before the BAKS conference to which 


by the Chun regime in South Korea. 
3. Update. My article wns written 


much less. The reading of the UGC 
reports relating to the period reveals a 
similar general attitude to that of 
recent years on the part of the commit- 
tee. Its position in the latest era of 
reduction has, of course, been more 
difficult because il no longer has a 
direct line to the Treasury. 

Professor Robert Berdanl of Chica- 
go, in a book written in 1959, sug- 
gested that difficulties might well arise 
Tor the UGC if ever tne post-1945 
situation of steadily rising government 
support were to be followed by days of 
economic hardship. He foresaw there 
might be criticism from academics and 
from the “other side". Time has 


it refers. At that conference, the 
council of BAKS (of which I am a 
member) resolved that the association 
would change its notcpapcr(to English 
onlyl); ana that in future we would 
endeavour to seek academic contacts 
with North Korea also. 


would change its notcpapcr(to English 
onlyl); ana that in future we would 


And it is nm so easy in move house or 
get on your bike to a new place of work 
when you cam (he princely average of 
£5.500 a year. 

London University refused to 

S in ran tcc a joh in another college tu 
osc who might be displaced ana the 
pathetic severance scheme (only the 
state one - no special shccmc for the 


peasants) would have averaged £200- 
£300 in total per person. 

Three years ago in one London 
college which is about to he “merged”, 
non-teaching staff (against union 
advice) rushed to take early retirement 
as a preferable al tern alive to what they 
saw as possible redundancy. It turned 
out that there was never any need for 
redundancies because the college had 
got its sums wrong. 

In another university in London so 
many clerical and related staff were 
sheu in the 1981 panic that they arc 
now using commercial agency temps 
i who arc far more expensive than 
permanent staff and less useful. 


Yours faithfully, 

A1DAN FOSTER-CARTER, 


Lecturer in Sociology, 
University of Leeds. 


everything right and there may well be 
lessons to leam. They are unlikely to 
have been learned apart from a' situa- 
tion of the current kind. 


Sir, - Please allow me to pul on 
record that the article by Aidnn Foster- 
Carter totally misrepresents the situa- 
tion in Korean studies in the whole of 
Europe. 

1 also regard its nuhlicotion as a 
breach of the good faith which 1 
believed existed when Mr Foster- 
Garter joined m& and five other 
academics' in the first meeting of the 
Council of the British Association for 
Korean Studies on September 30 1 983. 


Yours faithfully, 

W. E. SKILLEND, 


nolgo 


President, 

Association for Korean Studies in 
Europe, 

President, 

British Association for Korean Stu- 
dies. 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Sir,- An article which appeared in The 
THES (October 7) about a working 
party report on (lie long-term future of 
Kingston Polytechnic which was consi- 
dered by the authority’s education 
committee at a meeting on October 4 
could possibly be misinterpreted by 
your readers. 


It Is not evil intent on the part of our 
employers, far from it - paternalism 
oozes from every pore. 1 1 is lack of 
thought and lack of priority. Non- 
teaching staff are not so much people 
as “units of resource” or “secretarial 
services” or “library opening hours". 

For instance how many decision- -* 
making bodies in universities arc even 
aware that their opinion is being 
sought at this moment about the 
desirability of establishing n national 
superannuation scheme for non- 
l caching staffs? If aware, how high on 
the list of priorities Is It? If it is being 
properly considered, how many have 
bothered to consult Jheir local trade 


The working party’s report, which 
was carefully considered and discus- 
sed, should be regarded as a recogni- 


tion that the authority together with 
the polytechnic, is seeking the imple- 
mentation of systems which are In line 
with present day practices and indeed, ’ 


union branches about it? If a university 
can say "yes” to nil three questions, I'll 
buy the vice chancellor dinner. 

Many of the rumoured changes in 


as the working party acknowledged, 
this could include a revision or the 


scheme ..of ..government . 1 for ; the 
polytechnic. There is no doubt that 


polytechnic. There is no doubt that 
such a revision may result in proposals 
regarding the further devolution or 
responsibilities to the polytechnic 
being brought forward. 

Indeed, and no mention of (his was 
ntHde in your article, the working party 
said that “the frontiers of autonomy” 
should be further explored. There Is 
also -a recognition in the polytechnic 
that proper arrangements should be ■ 
made so that it Is accountable for its 
actions to the education committee. 
And these are the matters that the, 
debate ls about. .. ' 

Both the authority - and the 


polytechnic are very aware of the new 
environment within which public sec- 
tor higher education how has to oper- 
ate, and, as a consequence, both are . 
working together to seek ways of : 
tackling (he challenges that face us. 


London make sense to those of us who 
have been advocating a more rational 
system of higher education for some 
years, and n closer relationship be- 
tween institutions on either side of the 
binary line is long overdue. 

One can accept the proposed com- 
bination of City University nnd City 
Polytechnic or an East London Uni- 
versity tf the intention is to maximize 
the use of existing resources and to 
expand opportunity. But we know it is 
not, Already 60,000 students will have 
been , deprived of a university place 
between 1981 and 1984. 

How ironical that much of • the 
content of Sir Keith’s recent letter to 
the UGC would be welcomed by 
non-teaching staff unions in a different 
context. Unfortunately the current 
revolution will lake us in the opposite 
direction from our objectives. As the 
Department of Education and Science 


applies more and more obviously the 

E hllosophy of the Manpower Services 
!om mission to the university system 


perhaps we shohld.be thinking of 
‘merging" them. 


Yours faithfully, . - ■ 

robertvM^clpy.: 

Director of Education) and Recreation,: * 
Rdyh| ' 1 Borough : bf . Kingston . upon 
Thames. . v ;r--' - :/ 


Rita Donaghy 


ROBERT SMITH/' ' 'V7^> 
Director, Kingston polytechnic. 
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